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HERE TO STAY 


TREAT YOUR FLOORS RIGHT 


SAFETY FOR OUR 
SENIOR CITIZENS 





It’s easy to see who is going to get hurt here . .. but how about the worker in your plant 
who may look properly dressed for the hazards of his particular job? Is he going to be 


sidelined for days to come because little or no thought was given to the protection of his feet? 


His regular shoes may look O. K. but still be utterly worthless against the 
ever increasing foot hazards he faces daily in modern industry. 


As you well know, an accident can happen in just one split second and when 
it does .. . Something’s Gotta Give! It doesn’t have to be your worker's feet if 
only you will take advantage of one of the many foot protection 
programs now made available to you by all safety shoe suppliers. 


You can get maximum protection and comfort in your safety shoes 

with the new improved WINGUARD steel toes ... the latest devel- 5 ag pa 

opment in modern foot protection. 7  TYROLEAN safety OXFORD 
d Soft, Desert Butternut “Dress 


Glove” Tannage, Popular Thick 


Write today for your illustrated copy of Non-Slip Wedge Cushion - Crepe 


Treaded Sole, Full Cushion Insole 
A PROGRESS REPORT OF INDUSTRIAL FOOT PROTECTION “= Completely Leather Lined. Dacron Stitched. Genuine 


Rawhide Laces. Very Popular for Work and Casual Wear! 


Safety Box Toe Company 


812 STATLER BUILDING ‘ BOSTON 
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Fire never gives you a second chance. Extinguishing 
PRO 1 UJ y S equipment must work the first time, every time. 
That’s why Ansul manufacturing people are so 


important to your fire protection program. Their rigid control of every manufacturing step is your assurance 
that Ansul fire extinguishing equipment is always ready for action. Write us. We'll be pleased to tell you 


more about Ansul fire extinguishing equipment and about our unique Fire Protection Service Plan. 


© AN SU L CHEMICAL COMPANY / MARINETTE, WISCONSIN 
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To all executives 
You set a smart example 
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EDITORIAL 


Looking for a Leader? 


ETTING the right person to head any organization is a problem 
-whether the group is a safety council, an ASSE chapter, a 
lodge, a Boy Scout Council, or a church board. 

Specifications for the No. 1 spot are quite well known. It is 
understood that the candidate is of unimpeachable character and 
is heart and soul in the cause. Personal popularity helps, too, al- 
though a man with no enemies is open to suspicion. 

Getting down to specific abilities, our ideal president or chair- 


man has a record of getting things done. 
He can think and plan in advance. 


He selects his committee chairmen from among those qualified 


for their jobs. 
He is able to delegate authority and inspire willing cooperation. 


He knows how to conduct a meeting, holding the attention of the 
audience, tactfully side-tracking useless controversies and out-of- 
order discussion. 


And, if it isn’t asking too much, he should have a good radio and 
TV personality and be able to present the organization’s cause be- 
fore various audiences. 


A sense of humor helps. The head man must work with people 
who take themselves seriously, keeping them happy and interested 
without deflating them too much. 


Another asset is an understanding wife—one who is patient 


about those evenings away from home. 


Not often listed among the qualifications for leadership is a 
fairly thick hide. Anybody who holds any kind of office can expect 
to have his character, competence, and motives questioned. He 
should be able to profit by fair, constructive criticism and shrug 
off the other kind. 


Occasionally a chairman who seems to have little on the bal! 
has quite a successful administration. Why? He’s a genius at 
getting people to work and in smoothing out personal difficulties. 
The man who has a reasonable proportion of these qualifications 
is already being sought by every cause in the community. Ours 
will have to present a real challenge to attract him. 

With a well-balanced committee, the limitations of the leader 
can be largely offset. After all, the strength is in the team rather 
than in the individual stars. 
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_ New Window Concept in Gas Mask Canisters 
provides reliable visual signal 


that shows when the canister is spent 











*Type N gas masks equipped with 
Window Indicator canisters have U.S. 
Bureau of Mines Approval, Schedule 
14. These masks also are referred to 
and identified as All-Purpose — All- 
Service — Protexall — Smoke-Eater 
— and Universal. 


New materials and new tech- 
niques are placing greater de- 
mands on emergency equipment 
in fire fighting and industry. So 
gas masks today have to be 
more dependable than ever. 

In step with these greater de- 


mands is this new concept in gas 
mask canisters — the Window 
Indicator. It gives an accurate 
visual signal that shows when 
to change canisters; therefore 
the device is a valuable safety 
aid when masks are in storage or 
at the ready, awaiting use. 

Here’s how it works. One half 
of the window contains a refer- 
ence color; the other half con- 
tains an indicating color. When 
both colors match up, the service 
life of the canister for protection 
against carbon monoxide is spent. 

This Window Indicator devel- 
opment is the result of a joint 
undertaking by the Gas Mask 
Group of the I.S.E.A. 


INDUSTRIAL SAFETY 
EQUIPMENT 
ASSOCIATION 


Gos Mask and Hose Masks Group 
Acme Protection Equipment Company 
E. D. Bullard Company 
Davis Emergency Equipment Company 
Mine Safety Appliances Company 
Willson Products Division 
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Nothing human is alien to me 


—TERENCE 


AFTER THE HOLIDAYS 


CANADA AND THE U. S. A. have quite a few things 
in common besides their long undefended border. 
Both countries celebrate their national birthdays 
in July and in recent years both have felt a growing 
concern about the cost of celebrating in terms of 
human lives. 

For Canada, the score for the Dominion Day week 
end, beginning at 6:00 p.m. Friday, June 27, and 
ending at midnight July 1, was 104. Fifty were 
killed in traffic, but water proved almost as deadly: 
46 were drowned. Eight died in miscellaneous acci- 
dents. Of the 10 provinces, only Prince Edward 
Island and Newfoundland reported no fatalities. 

On this side of the border, the toll for the three- 
day Fourth of July week end was 655—370 in traffic 
accidents, 192 by drowning and 93 in miscellaneous 
accidents. A minor consolation is that the traffic 
toll fell short of the National Safety Council’s fore- 
cast of 410. We’re always glad to be wrong in that 
direction. 

Appropriate to this sad subject is a “Motorist’s 
Prayer,” printed in a bulletin of Wesley United 
Church, Fort William, Ont., and relayed by the 
Brantford Expositor: 

“Lord, impress upon me the great responsibility 
that is mine as I take the wheel of my automobile. 
As I need thy guidance in all things, so now espe- 
cially do I when I have life and death in my hands. 

“Give me always a deep reverence for and a 
desire to protect human life. When I would be care- 
less, remind me of homes where there is sorrow 
and loneliness, of the hospitals where broken, suf- 
fering bodies lie in anguish because someone forgot. 

“Write indelibly on my conscience that each time 
I take the wheel of my car I am a potential mur- 
derer; that in a few careless moments I could be 
face to face with dire tragedy for my own family 
as well as for others. 

“Give me grace to practice the Christian virtues 
of patience and thoughtfulness at all times. Help 
me to show the same courtesy and kindness to other 
motorists that I want to expect from them. 

“When others exceed the speed limit or otherwise 
break the law, let me not be tempted to do the same. 
Forgive my stupidity if I ever think it is permissible 
to violate traffic laws so long as I do not get caught. 

“Remind me often that I am responsible to Thee 
as well as to the state to obey the ordinance of the 
highway, and that when I do not, I sin against Thee 
as well as against my fellow men, even though no- 
body else may be watching and no accident may 
result. 


“Lord, grant me control of my car and of myself 
at all times. Help me to live lawfully and peace- 
ably, to save life and not destroy it; and so by 
example lead others to do the same. Amen.” 


VANISHING AMERICANS 


EACH DAY, it is estimated, several hundred farmers 
quit farming, as their land is gobbled up by hous- 
ing, superhighways, and airports. A trip around 
Chicago’s fringes will show what’s going on all over 
the country. 

Four-lane divided highways, overpasses and 
cloverleafs (or is it cloverleaves?) are gluttons for 
real estate, so bulldozers are changing the contours 
of vast areas. Expanding populations are filling in 
the chinks between superhighways with houses of 
uninspired design. 

The market garden with roadside stand is dis- 
appearing from the suburban scene. Out in rural 
parts, turnpikes are cutting wide swaths through 
many a fertile farm. And limited-access highways 
leave fields across the road practically useless to 
their owners. 

Maybe they'll invent robot farmers and soil sub- 
stitutes for raising crops, so we can keep on eating. 


The stroke of the whip maketh marks in the flesh: 
but the stroke of the tongue breaketh the bones.— 
Ecclesiasticus 18:17 


WHO DID SAY IT? 


Whenever you quote words of wisdom and near- 
wisdom attributed to the world’s great minds, be 
ready to give chapter and verse on request. 

A few months ago I filled out a column with a few 
complaints—alleged to have been written about the 
younger generation by Socrates. It appeared under 
the heading, “Sounds Familiar, Doesn’t It?” 

Now, along comes a request for the book or 
authority from which it was obtained. 

The “authority” for the quote was just another 
publication (name forgotten) from which I lifted it. 

Socrates didn’t write any books. His thoughts have 
come to us secondhand, and others since Plato have 
been adding to his observations. They’ve been doing 
that with Lincoln and Confucius. If you want to get 
platitudes read, just hang them on some long-dead 
celebrity who can’t talk back. 

The more I think about it, the less sure I am that 
the amiable Socrates was responsible for these 
words. They sound more like some of the stuffy 
Athenians who wanted to get him out of the way. 

But similar gripes were probably going the rounds 
long before the age of Pericles. 


Uproar. Gok 
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How cleanliness prevents DERMATITIS 


Cleanliness removes the cause of dermatitis —— prevents prolonged contact with 
chemicals, oils, abrasive dust and other skin hazards. 


The preventive cure? 


Prompt efficient cleansing in combination with safety aids that prevent contact. This 
simple concept is the basis for the highly successful West Program of 
Dermatitis Prevention and Control. 


How does it work? 


No contributing source of dermatitis is overlooked. Specially formulated hand cleaners 
insure safe, effective cleansing. Antiseptic protective creams help protect 

exposed skin areas. ““Vinylite’” aprons and armguards prevent clothing contamination. 
Other specialties protect against bacterial infections. 


The West Program of Dermatitis Prevention and Control is an inexpensive way 
to eliminate the needless penalties and costs of dermatitis. Why not discuss 

it with one of our specialists? His recommendations will be tailored to your needs. 
Just send the coupon. Or call your local West Office. 


WEST CHEMICAL PRODUCTS INC., 42-16 West Street, Long Island City 1, N. Y. 


Branches in principal cities ¢ in Canada: 5621-23 Casgrain Ave., Montreal 
d Y yl () Please send your 24 page booklet, ‘The Control! of Dermatitis in Industry.” 
‘F i (-) Please have a West Representative telephone for an appointment. 
' 4 T ) INC 








Name__— 





ae ae 


WEST DISINFECTING DIVISION Mail this coupon with your letterhead to Dept. 3 
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National Safety 
Calendar users 


LOOK INTO 
THIS BIG 


SAVING! 


AZ, 


DISCOUNT! 


Those of you who wisely plan to 
put the National Safety Calendar 
(see opposite page) to work for 
your safety programs, can reap a 
profitable reward by sending your 
orders in right away! For all or- 
ders received before September 
30 are eligible for a 2% discount 
if received complete with imprint 
instructions and if payment is 
made within 30 days following 
the date of the invoice. And this 
special discount will apply to the 
NET AMOUNT of the invoice... 
in other words you get an addi- 
tional 2% discount after the reg- 
ular 10% discount for Council 
members! 

Look into this worthwhile saving! 
Send your order for National 
Safety Calendars in to us, today! 


NATIONAL 
SAFETY COUNCIL 


425 N. Michigan Av 
Chicago 


THE SAFETY LIBRARY 





Books, pamphlets and periodicals of interest 


to safety men 


Compiled by Ruth Parks, Librarian, NSC 


BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS 

Blasting 

Blasters’ Handbook. Prepared 
by The Technical Service Section 
of the Explosives Department, E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wil- 
mington 98, Del. 1958 ed. 515p. 
$1.75. 
Health 
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Information Circular 7828. 
Research Laboratories 
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At the Rock of Ages granite quarry in Barre, Vermont, a derrick with a 

















bucket platform is used to lower crews to the bottom of the 360-foot 








quarry. With the lives of scores of men at stake they know that they can... 


int ¢ 


he. . Con oo You may not operate derricks carrying ten-man loads 


°F 


or 50-ton blocks of granite, but safety should be just as 
- ad important to you. A “‘bargain”’ rope may save you money 


a of ° ° . 
Siete —but if it fails it may cost more than you bargained 
KW, for. Buy rope on the basisof quality—buy Wickwire Rope. 
Shorr 


PRODUCT OF WICKWIRE SPENCER STEEL DIVISION 


ey gh se THE COLORADO FUEL AND 1RON CORPORATION 
aC THE COLORADO FUEL AND IRON CORPORATION— Albuquerque * Amarillo Billings * Boise + Butte + Denver + Ei Paso 
Farmington (N.M.)* Fort Worth* Houston * Kansas City * Lincoln (Neb.) * Odessa (Tex.)* Oklahoma City + Phoenix + Pueblo 
LOOK FOR THE Salt Lake City « Tulsa * Wichita * PACIFIC COAST DIVISION—1Los Angeles * Ocklend + Portland * Son Francisco * Son Leandro 
Seattle + Spokane * WICKWIRE SPENCER STEEL DIVISION—Boston - Buffalo * Chattanooga * Chicago * Detroit + Emlenton (Pa.) 

YELLOW TRIANGLE New Orleans * New York * Philadelphic 
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gram.” F. D. Whitehead. Southern 
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Meat Packing 
“Seitz Safety Record Improves 
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Voice of the 
Reader 


Let’s have your views on 
current topics. You don’t 
have to agree with us 





Horrible Example 

LouIsvILLE, Ky. As past pres- 
ident of the Metal Ladder Man- 
ufacturers’ Association and their 
representative on the American 
Standards Association committee 
that formulated a code for port- 
able metal ladders, I feel it my 
duty to comment on the article, 
“You Can Depend on Metal Lad- 
ders,” page 30, June 1958 News. 

General ladder designs in this 
country are based on a one-man 
working load with a safety factor 
of four. ASA Code A14-1956 is 
based on 200 Ibs., or one man with 
a safety factor of four. Your ar- 
ticle on page 139 substantiates that 
design. However, the picture on 
page 30 shows a three-section lad- 
der being grossly misused. The 
caption does not point this out. 

It is my belief that the National 
Safety Council stands for the 
highest safety standards. If you 
will review the picture, you will 
see that the top portion of the lad- 
der is in an almost vertical posi- 
tion, thus causing a climbing haz- 
ard that was tried to be eliminated 
in the Metal Ladder Manufac- 
turers’ Code and subsequently the 
ASA Code by their deflection re- 
quirements. 

Your article pointed out that 
some pictures are used in adver- 
tising with excessive men on lad- 
ders to indicate their strength. If 
this article was to advertise a cer- 
tain company, then you should 
state that in your caption and not 
give implications that ladders are 
designed in this country for three- 
man usage. 

—Lewis W. Bercer, Chairman, 

Safety Code Committee, c/o 

Louisville Ladder Company 


* - * 


Epitor’s Note: The caption 


really should have been more ex- 
plicit although at the time it 
seemed to us that the scene in 


question was obviously a demon- 
stration picture. The article states: 
“... there is seldom any good rea- 
son for more than one man being 
on a ladder at a time, even though 
some catalog pictures show several 
men supported simultaneously in 
proof of the strength of the lad- 
der.” 


Disagrees with “Diary” 
San Carvos, CaAtir. 

I constantly look forward to the 
new issues of your publication be- 
cause of your feature article, 
“Diary of a Safety Engineer.” 
Frankly, I find it helpful, and a 
source of great encouragement. 

However, I was a little bit sur- 
prised when I read the article 
“Case Presented.”’ The method by 
which the Safety Engineer made 
his supporting computations is 
quite familiar. But his use of the 
multiplying factor of three to get 
the indirect costs was something 
of a shock. I had assumed that the 
use of this old ratio has been dis- 
carded for the more realistic—at 
least to me—ratio of 1 or 1.1 to l 
as discussed in Simonds and 
Grimaldi’s book, Safety Manage- 
ment. My own computations show 
a 1.1 to 1 ratio, and this was ar- 
rived at only after some rather 
generous figuring. 

I wonder if there is any recent 
data available regarding these in- 
direct to direct ratios. I persenally 
do not quarrel with the higher 
ratio, since it is so useful in justi- 
fying safety work. However, it 
has been my experience that the 
whole area of safety work has 
been heavily encumbered by 
emotional attitudes. These atti- 
tudes sometimes lead some of us 
to seize upon dramatic statements 
which cannot be proved, or worse 
still, which can be disproved. 

I know that I have to deal with 
some experienced cost account- 
ants as well as with executives 
who have to contend daily with 
competitors’ lower prices, and so 
I know my figures have to be ac- 
curate and provable. Therefore, 
I could certainly use some prov- 
able figures with regard to the 
often-quoted 4 to 1 ratio usually 
mentioned in discussing cost of ac- 
cidents. 

—F. V. DeAnceE.is, Manager, 
Safety and Medical Department 
Lenkurt Electric Co., Inc. 
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-.when the 
tools of the trade... 
MUST be perfect 


Whenever there’s danger of toxic or 

oxygen deficient atmosphere 

... there’s nothing faster for quick entry 

than the GLOBE SHORT SNORTER. 
Just sling it over your shoulder and go into ACTI NI! 


Imagine — just 15 pounds of lightweight, positive 
breathing equipment, capable of providing sufficient 
air or oxygen for over ten minutes. Your shoulders are 
free for aid in carrying—your hands are free for 





rescue work. The beauty of the new Short Snorter is 

t there’s no cumbersome equipment . . . employees are 
more inclined to pick up the comfortable lightweight 
Short Snorter when inspecting and servicing in 
yen-deficient or toxic atmospheres, or for rescue work. 
Wearer simply places mask on his face and opens the 
ylinder valves. Both cylinders can be quickly recharged 
at one time through the self-contained filler connection 
and without removal from the apparatus. 

Write for bulletin M-104 for complete details. 





when the tools of the trade MUST be perfect, insist on 


GLOBE RESUSCITATION AND BREATHING EQUIPMENT 


Medical and Hospital Dept., Globe Industries, Inc. 
125 Sunrise Place, Dayton 7, Ohio 
A few territories still available for qualified industrial safety specialists. 
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New Plant-Wide Safety Hat 
Features Wittson GEODETIC 


IN INDUSTRIAL SAFETY HATS ONLY WILLSON HAS THE 
TRUE “GEODETIC” SUSPENSION AS DEVELOPED IN 
CORNELL AERONAUTICAL LABORATORY 
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Advanced Scientific Design 


One of the numerous basic safety equipment impr 
ments developed by famous Cornell Aeronautical Lat 
tory, Inc., for use by the Armed Forces and in athieti 


equipment. The Cornell Laboratory proved that death or 


serious injury from heac ften results from shock 
transmitted to brain igi nventional suspensior 
harness. The answer, produced through 10 years of re 
search and development ck dissipating suspension 
fitting ‘‘great circle’ or ‘‘geodetic” lines of the head 


} 


Protects Brain From Shock Waves 


a easels — 
GEODETIC 

Conventional suspens 
shock of a vertical blow directly through narrow, concen 
trated circle of crown strin can actually turn crown 
string into a lethal instrument. Center-crossed straps 
have similar effect. New ‘‘geodetic’’ harness dissipates 
impact shock waves over wide head area. Wearer can 
sustain much heavier blow without injury 


Minimizes Danger of “Bottoming” 


GEODETIC 


Crown-string suspension (right) sits on head, allows hat 
to shift or tilt and crash against skull under angular blows 
GEODETIC Strap Suspension conforms to head, gripping 
effect strongly resists tendency of hat to “bottom’’ on head 


Comfortable and Tamperproof 


GEODETIC 


GEODETIC Strap Suspension (left) spreads and balances 
weight of hat, itself, and prevents slipping and tipping 
Willson suspension features comfortable size-adjusting 
leatherette sweat band, but crown straps are permanently 
fitted to head shape, permit no adjustment of clearance 
between top of head and hat shell. 1% in. or more is 
always maintained. Lukens Steel Company discovered 
that many workers will loosen a crown string, danger 
ously reducing clearance. This was a major factor in 
choice of Willson head protection 
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Program at Lukens Steel 





Head Protection 


The Willson GEODETIC Strap Suspension can effectively protect your men from impact shock! 


For its new safety hat program Lukens Steel 
Company, Coatesville, Pa., features Willson 
Super-Tough Safety Caps with GEODETIC 
Strap Suspension. 

new kind of suspension— Developed in the world- 
famous safety laboratories of Cornell Uni- 
versity, “‘geodetic’’ suspension, or “great 
circle’ suspension, brings to industrial head- 
gear an important new dimension of safety 
tamper-proof protection against the shock of 
virtually ignored by all conventional 
suspensions! 

saves lives— With conventional suspension, de- 
signed only to hold the hat on the head, men 


impact 


too frequently can suffer brain injury or be 
killed, even when the hat shell has not been pene- 
trated. Shock is transmitted directly to the 
brain. The harder the hat, the worse this 
effect! The new suspension is scientifically de- 
signed to spread and dissipate impact shock, 
harmlessly. 

numerous benefits— How GEODETIC Strap 
Suspension protects the brain and the numer- 
ous additional benefits of exclusive Willson 
GEODETIC Strap Suspension Hats and Caps 
are clearly detailed on these pages. Read this 
lifesaving story... give your men modern 
science’s best answer to vital head protection! 


Why risk lives even one unnecessary day? 
Call your Willson distributor now or write direct for facts about 
the full line of full-protection Willson hats. 


dj. 


Products Division, Ray-O-Vac Company 


® 


ILLS 


205 Washington Street, Reading, Pa. 


Super-Tough INSULATING 
HATS AND CAPS meet all specifications 


of Edison Electric Institute for Insulating Safety 
Headgear for Electrical Workers. Injection molded 
shell ts one piece of lightweight, tough, moisture 
proof, resilient plastic, no holes, uniform strengtt 
High crown, extra safety clearance. Yellow or white 
Special dielectric geodetic suspension with plastic 
clips—sust ion contains no metal 
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WILLSON Super-Tough 
PHENOLIC HATS AND CAPS 


Modern construction from rugged canvas sheets, laminated 
and smoothly sealed over with strong phenolic resin under 
controlled heat and pressure, makes this the toughest safety 
hat ever available! Exclusive shock-absorbing resiliency 
makes it the perfect protection mate for GEODETIC Strap 
Suspension. New color process gives wide choice of durable, 
brilkant, high-gloss finishes. Standard color is natural 
brown finish. Meet or exceed all federal specification stand- 
ards for high-impact strength and pierce resistance. 


Super-Tough FIBERGLAS 
HATS AND CAPS meet or exceed all standards 


for high-impact strength, pierce resistance, and dielectric 
qualities stated in Federal Specification GGG-H-142-b 
Lightweight comfort, balanced feel, and choice of bright col- 
ors make the Willson Fiberglas a favorite with many workers. 





WIRE FROM WASHINGTON 





Aviation and industrial safety 
have moved into the spotlight of 
Congressional and executive ac- 
tivity. 

Aviation Safety. The President 
sent to the Congress a special 
message in the interest “of in- 
creasing safety in the air.” He 
urged prompt establishment of a 
Federal Aviation Agency, with 
unified jurisdiction over civilian 
and military aviation, except in 
circumstances of military emer- 
gency or urgent military neces- 
sity. The President emphasized 
the need for a system of air traf- 
fic management which will pre- 
vent the recurrence of recent air 
accidents. 

The President’s proposal would 
transfer to the proposed new 
agency the functions of the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration, the 
Airways Modernization Board, 
the Civil Aeronautics Board’s au- 
thority to issue air safety regula- 
tions, and such appropriate func- 
tions of the Department of 
Defense as may be determined by 
the President. 

In the meantinie, hearings have 
been held in the House and Sen- 
ate on a bill not too dissimilar 
from the president’s proposal. The 
Aviation Subcommittee of the 
Senate Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce reported 
favorably on S. 3880, with amend- 
ments. 

The Air Coordinating Commit- 
tee reported to the President that 
new stringent flight controls 
adopted by military and civilian 
aviation have reduced the possi- 
bility of mid-air collisions. How- 
ever, the Committee reported, the 
goal of eliminating collisions “will 
require further increases in per- 
sonnel and equipment, and may 
not be realized for several years.” 

The CAA, in observing its 20th 
Anniversary, noted that in 1938 
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By Harry N. Rosenfield 


Washington Counsel, National Safety Council 


there were 4.5 fatalities per 100,- 
000,000 passenger miles, but in 
1957 this number had dropped to 
0.2. The CAA also reported wider 
participation by commercial and 
military aviation in instrument- 
flight rule operations as against 
visual-flight rule. Under the new 
program, all planes will be placed 
under CAA control and instru- 
ment-flight rules between 10,000 
and 20,000 feet. 

The Airways Modernization 
Board announced experimenta- 
tion with the use of special high- 
visibility paint to improve con- 
spicuousness of aircraft, as an 
anti-collision aid. 


Industrial Safety. The Joint 
Atomic Energy Commission re- 
vealed plans to hold three sets of 
hearings in 1959 concerning radi- 
ation safety and regulation: on 
industrial radioactive 
posal problems—to be held by the 
Special Subcommittee on Radia- 
tion; on employee radiation haz- 
ards and workmen’s compensation 
—to be held by the Research and 
Development Subcommittee; and 
on Federal-State relationships in 
regulating the atomic energy in- 
dustry to protect the public health 
and safety—to be held by the full 
Joint Committee. 

The Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion has started a program to ac- 
quaint local and state officials and 
all AEC licensees and major con- 
tractors with the services of AEC 
and the Department of Defense 


waste-dis- 


in event of an accident involv- 
ing radiation. All areas of the 
continental United States are cov- 
ered. In addition, key United 
States military commands have 
teams especially trained and 
equipped to protect public health 
and safety in case of a radiation 
incident. 

H. R. 12869 was introduced to 
amend the Safety Appliances Act 
to confer jurisdiction on the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission 
over running gear of railroad cars 
and to authorize the ICC to pre- 
scribe rules, standards, and in- 
structions for the installation and 
inspection, maintenance and re- 
pair on car-truck assemblies, car 
couplers, draft 
gears, and related parts. The 
sponsor of the bill said 196 rail- 
road employees were killed and 
12,252 injured in 1957 in the area 
covered by his bill. 

In a proceeding under the 
Walsh-Healy Public Contracts 
Act on charges that work condi- 
tions in a coal mine were hazard- 
ous and dangerous to the health 
safety of employees, the hearing 
examiner in the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor stressed the em- 
ployer’s failure to enforce regu- 
lations employees to 
wear protective hats and foot- 


underframes, 


requiring 


wear, as well as the employer’s 
failure to provide complete first- 
aid equipment. 

The International Labor Con- 


—To page 100 





THE MONTH IN WASHINGTON 


President urges prompt establishment of Federal Aviation Agency, 
with control over military and civilian aviation. 


Joint Atomic Energy Commission to hold radiation safety hearings 
on disposal, hazards, and compensation, Federal-State relation- 
ships. 


@ Department of the Army, Atomic Energy Commission win President's 
Safety Award for safeguarding civilian workers. 
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Now—safer effective cleaning with CHLOROTHENE 


New Dow solvent reduces fire hazard in all types of cold cleaning 


A quick dip in Chlorothene® (1,i1,1—trichloroethane, in- 
hibited) and small tools and equipment come out clean as 
a whistle. A product of Dow research, Chlorothene removes 
grease, oil, tars, lubricating agents and other contaminants 
quickly and thoroughly. In addition to its proven cleaning 
power, it has other outstanding advantages. 


Since Chlorothene has no flash or fire point by standard 
testing methods, it is markedly safer to use than flammable 
And its M.A.C. (maximum allowable concentration ) 
rating of 500 parts per million is welcomed by the men who 


solvents 


For detailed information 
on Chilorothene, contact 
your neorest Dow Sales 
Office or, write to THE Dow 
CHEMICAL COMPANY, Midland, 
Mich., Dept. SO 1150B. 


work with Chlorothene, and by those concerned with safety 
of men and materials. 


These obvious advantages of Chlorothene make it the solvent 
of choice for practically every cold cleaning job, every 
cleaning method—bucket, wipe, dip and spray. Check up 
on the cleaning jobs in your plant today—you're sure to find 
a need for this improved, safer solvent. Then call either 
Dow or your Dow solvents distributor, the mea who supply 
Chlorothene, Dow Methylene Chloride, Dow Perchloroethyl- 
ene and Dow Trichloroethylene. 


YOU CAN DEPEND ON 
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ACCO 


for Better 
Values 


ACCO Regis 


a i 


tered Wire Rope Slings 


Photo by Cities Service Company 


How''Hot’’ Cobalt is Handled Safely 


e Here, encased in a 3-ton lead jacket, is radioactive Cobalt 60 being raised from its 
deep water storage pool. The tools used to handle this difficult job safely are a 


Geiger counter and an Acco Registered Wire Rope Sling. 


Your own lifting operations may not require a Geiger counter 
but they do deserve the guaranteed safety that only acco Reg- 
istered Wire Rope Slings can offer. How can you be sure that an 
ACCO sling is guaranteed safe? By the registration certificate and 
tag that it carries upon leaving the factory. These registered 
symbols of safety are your assurance that each acco sling has 
passed a rigid strength test at twice its rated load-carrying 
capacity. 

Only acco Registered slings give you the confidence of DUALOC 
endings...the double-locked mechanical ending which retains 
full wire rope strength with either thimble or plain loop. 

To learn how acco Registered Wire Rope Slings can give 
guaranteed safety to your lifting operations, call your nearby 
distributor today. 

Free Sling Information «+ Write our Wilkes-Barre office for your 
copy of new Folder DH-532, which gives strengths and weights (for six 
different lifts) on a full size range of acco Registered Cable-Laid Slings. 


WHAT 
“ACCO REGISTERED" 
MEANS 


The best material 


Unit safety factor (on bodies, 
rings, links, hooks) 


Proof test of complete sling 
to twice the working 
load limit 


Actual field service test 

of each design 

Metal identification tag 

on each sling 

Signed Registry Certificate 
with each sling 


ACCO AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, INC., WILKES-BARRE, PA, 
Ce Atlanta, Chicago, Denver, Houston, Los Angeles, New York, Odessa, Tex., Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, Portland, Ore., San Francisco, Bridgeport, Conn, 
In Canada: Dominion Chain Company, Ltd., Niagara Falls, Ontario 
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AROUND THE COMPASS 





North Dakota 
Holds State Conference 


Four unanimous resolutions, 
dealing with vehicle inspection 
and driver licensing, safety coor- 
dination, safety codes for con- 
tractors, and an increase in the 
number of Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Bureau field inspectors, were 
passed at the North Dakota Gov- 
ernor’s Safety Conference and the 
annual state safety meeting held 
in Bismarck in June. 

Resolution No. 1 deals with pe- 
riodic motor vehicle inspection 
that would be provided by legis- 
lation. The cost would be borne 
by the vehicle owner 

The resolution also recommends 
that driver’s licensing examina- 
tions be more thorough and that 
they be administered by trained 
specialists. It suggests that the 
“grandfather clause” be re-exam- 
ined and those people who gained 


ACTIVITIES @ 


drivers’ licenses under the clause 
be retested. 

School administrators are asked 
to encourage “behind the wheel” 
driver training. The resolution 
recommended that the program be 
expanded to include adults. The 
group also asked that the implied 
consent features of the chemical 
testing rule approved by the 
American Bar Association be in- 
corporated into the North Dakota 
Chemical Test Law. 

Resolution No. 2 recommends 
that the legislature establish a 
State Safety Coordinator, who 
would be responsible to the gov- 
ernor and to the State Safety 
Council. He should be provided 
with adequate funds for coordi- 
nating and implementing an over- 
all safety education program. 

Resolution No. 3 recommends 
that rules of law should be adopt- 
ed to make compliance with state 
and/or federal safety codes and 
regulation a requisite for the 


PROGRAMS ®* 


EVENTS 


By Nils Lofgren 


Field Service Department, NSC 


awarding of every contract for 
public construction in North Da- 
kota. 

Resolution No. 4 urges that the 
present inspection and education- 
al staff of the state Workmen’s 
Compensation Bureau be in- 
creased to a minimum of five field 
inspectors. 

The newly-elected president of 
the North Dakota State Safety 
Council is Earle F. Tucker of Bis- 
marck. Other officers are, vice 
president, G. W. Mowers, Fargo; 
secretary, Floyd J. Upham, Bis- 
marck; treasurer, Elmer Wah- 
lund, Bismarck; and member at 
large, Mrs. A. A. Gaustad of 
Jamestown. 


Southern Managers 
Meet at Conference 
Safety council managers of the 


southern region held a workshop 
—To page 110 


TWO Washington Natural Gas Company employees recently 
became members of the Seattle Wise Owl Club. The Wise 
Owl Club, under the sponsorship of the Seattle-King County 
Safety Council, is for persons who have escaped serious 
eye injury by wearing safety glasses. Each year thousands 
of workers become eligible to join the club because they 
have worn safety glasses at the time of an accident which 
might have blinded them 

Nationally, the Wise Ow] Club is sponsored by the National 
Society for the Prevention of Blindness. 
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At the left, William Siegelman, street worker for the 
Washington Natural Gas Company of Seattle, gives the 
Wise Old Owl a look through his broken left lens. John 
Gunderson, street fitter for the same company, who also 
saved his sight by wearing safety glasses, looks on. 

In the right picture, Van B. Demick, chairman of the 
Industrial Section of the Seattle-King County Safety Coun- 
cil, presents Wise Owl Certificates to Siegelman and Gun- 
derson while Charles Sturkey, president of the Washington 
Natural Gas Company, examines the damaged glasses. 
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RADIATION 


Is Here to Stay 


Its industrial uses are increasing . . 


. its benefits are numer- 


ous and tangible . . . and its hazards are largely controllable 


By W. A. McADAMS 


URING recent years radia- 
tion has become one of the 
most effective tools of modern 
industry. As is often the case with 
new materials or processes, ac- 
ceptability of this new tool is de- 
pendent to a considerable extent 
on hazards involved in its use. 
Radiation is not the first indus- 
trial tool to require a special study 
of its hazards. Over the years, 
industry has had to devise pro- 
tective measures for working with 
flammables, explosives, toxic ma- 
terials, and hazardous substances 
and processes of all types. 
Although industrial use of ra- 
diation has introduced new and 
different problems, industry has 
been able to develop practical 
methods and equipment for con- 
trolling the hazards. Intelligent 
application of recognized princi- 
ples of radiation protection can 
make radiation acceptable as an 
industrial tool. 
Industrial use of radiation. Use 
of radiation by industry has been 
growing at a rapid pace, particu- 
larly during the last five or six 
years. According to a report is- 
sued by the AEC at the end of 
1957, more than 1,300 industrial 
organizations now have licenses 
for use of AEC-supplied radio- 
isotopes in more than 1,800 loca- 


W. A. McApams is Consultant, Radia- 
tion Protection, General Electric Com- 
pany. These remarks were presented 
at the President’s Conference on Oc- 
cupational Safetv March 25-27, 1958, in 
Washington, D.C. 
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RADIATION specialists make a laboratory survey for contamination 


tions United 
States. 

In addition to these licensed 
facilities, it is estimated that an- 
other 1,500 to 2,000 industrial in- 
stallations are using radiation 
sources and generating machines 
not under the control of the AEC. 

Thousands of companies en- 
gaged in this radiation work cover 
almost every type of manufactur- 
ing business and a variety of non- 
manufacturing operations as well. 
Their applications of radiation are 
extremely diverse, ranging from 
simple analytical studies to large- 
scale inspection and irradiation of 
materials. 

Many benefits of using radia- 


throughout the 


tion industrially are tangible ones, 
including: 


1. Development of new products: 
radioactive batteries, light sources, 
glow switches, luminescent signs and 
markers. 


2. Improved products: fluorescent 
lamp starter-switches, electron tubes 
and ion sources improved by use of 
radioactive material; longer-lasting 
luminous dials in a variety of colors 
possible by using different radioac- 
tive materials; better components 
through wear, corrosion, diffusion 
studies; better grade plastic (ir- 
rathene) by irradiation. 

3. Improved operating techniques: 
static elimination, oil well logging, 
sterilization of medical supplies. 
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Studies of Detergents (14) 


Radioactive Batteries (16) 


Study of Catalysts (17) 


Leak Detection (29) 


Activation Analysis (32) 


Wear Studies (41) 


lon Sources (52) 


Luminescent Materials (68) 


Radi 


Radiation Effects Studies (97) 


432 


ions (510) 


MAJOR INDUSTRIAL 
USES OF 
RADIOISOTOPES 
SUPPLIED BY AEC 
(1946-1957) 
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ectic radiograph 

It is difficult to affix a dollar 
value to even these tangible bene- 
fits of using radiation, but some 


STATE RADIATION PROTECTION REGULATIONS 
To July 1, 1958 
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NUMBER OF INSTALLATIONS 


well-informed persons in the field 
put the figure for all industry as 
high as a half-billion dollars a 
year. 

Certainly it is not unusual for 
a manufacturing plant to save 
$50,000 or $100,000 annually by 
using radiation in a single routine 
operation. With such large finan- 
cial gains possible, industry has 
an obvious incentive to continue 


t 
480 


to use radiation and to develop 
new applications. 

However, industry must recog- 
nize that its continued use of ra- 
diation will depend on the effec- 
tiveness of procedures industry 
enforces to control hazards. 
Radiation safety record. The best 
available data on radiation inju- 
ries is that compiled for various 

—To page 119 


INSTALLATIONS USING AEC-SUPPLIED 


RADIOISOTOPES 1946-1957 





Safety for Our 
Senior Citizens 


Experience of the U. S. 
Soldiers’ Home offers 
helpful ideas on a neg- 
lected problem—the 
hazards confronting 


our aging people 


By H. S. PAPER 


ENIOR citizens of our nation 
receive questionable benefits 
from organized efforts for the 
control of accidents. Specialized 
programs are aimed at the years 
of growth and production, but at 


H. S. Paper is Administrative Officer, 
United States Soldiers’ Home, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


ONE of the newer buildings of the U. S. Soldiers’ Home—the General Winfield Scott 
Building. The needs of elderly and infirm patients have been considered in planning 
the building and its equipment. 


retirement age these efforts ap- 
parently drop to a minimum. 

Yet the latter period of life 
presents a great challenge to ac- 
cident prevention specialists. In 
1956 the accident death rate was 
186 per 100,000 persons 65 years 


earTias 
‘ROSS 
WALKS 


YATcn Por G 
ALIND 


SIGNS remind visitors and service vehicles cf the need for watching out for blind 
patients. Note also guards for fireplug across the driveway 


old or more, while the age group 
with the next highest rate of ac- 
cidental deaths had a record of 
62 per 100,000 in 1956. 

Four major factors have con- 
tributed to this situation: 


The number of elderly persons 
has been relatively small. 
They have been scattered 
throughout the rest of the pop- 
ulation and are not organized 
Geriatric (old age) problems 
have not previously been sum- 
marized and ‘correlated to spe- 
cific accident prevention meas- 
ures. 

In many instances, costs have 
hindered the use of known 
control measures. 


Medical science and safety pro- 
grams during the past 50 years 
have lengthened the life span. The 
effect of this increase is reflected 
by the U. S. Department of the 
Interior in Bureau of Census data. 
In 1900, persons 75 years old 
formed 1.2 per cent of the coun- 
try’s population; in 1957 they com- 
prised 3.1 per cent; and by 1975 
this age group is expected to 
reach 3.4 per cent 
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Several thousand older persons 

are occupants of the United States The United States Soldiers’ Home, Washington, D. C., for retired 
Soldiers’ Home, Washington, D.C., Army and Air Force enlisted personnel, was established in 1851 
under the supervision of Gen. by Act of Congress. Supported by active-duty personnel and oper- 
Wade H. Haislip, U. S. Army ated by a staff of 1,200—with 23 nurses of the Order of Sisters of 
(Ret.), appointed Governor of the Charity—the home now has 2,000 occupants. 
Home in 1951. He recognized ac- 
cidental injuries to resident mem- 
bers could be markedly reduced 
and in 1952 requested the loan of 
two safety engineers from the 
Chief of Engineers, U. S. Army. 
These engineers spent several Control of accident hazards has dramatically reduced injuries 
weeks in intensive study by day through safety measures which might be adapted to facilities of 
and night of the entire plant of the 
Home 

Gen. Haislip also established a 
safety council in the Home as a 
continuing group charged with all 
matters pertaining to safety. A 
suggestion program for employees 
und members was established with 
suitable awards for usable sug- 
gestions. Help of the Metropolitan 
Police and Fire Departments and 
the Department of Highwavs, 
D. C., was enlisted and received. 

Recommendations of the medi- 
cal staff were especially useful, as 
its geriatric studies are based on 
analysis of hazards to which the 
older-age person is exposed. 


New construction in the past eight years includes a 210-bed 
hospital and a dormitory-and-dining-hall building accommodating 
850 persons, plus a modernized 275-bed annex. Located on a 
300-acre site, the home consists of 57 buildings and up-to-date 
walks and lighting system on 11 miles of streets and roads. 


a similar nature. 











HAND RAILS are provided even for a 
single step. Also around bath tubs and 
toilet partitions. 


Aging and Hazards 


Numerous factors inherent to 
the aging process increase the 
danger of accidents to older per- 
sons. There are also many dis- 
eases common to or more pre- 


valent among the aged that 
increase the likelihood of accidents 
to the older-age individual. 


Vision. The aging process brings 
changes in the muscles of accom- 
modation, leading to the loss of 
near vision and to poor vision in 
general. Clouding of the crystal- 
line lens produces cataracts and 
greatly-diminished vision, which 
often progresses to total blindness. 

Aging tends to reduce the peri- 
pheral fields of vision. There are 
diseases of the eye resulting in 
the formation of blind spots of 
which the person may be totally 
unaware until an examination of 
the peripheral fields reveal these 
defects. This is the person who 
doesn’t see the automobile that 
knocks him down until it drives 
away. Among these diseases may 

RAMPS with handrails have been installed wherever possible. —To page 114 
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Flick-Reedy Hits 
OFF-JOB ACCIDENTS 


Industry joins forces with city traffic court to teach better 


driving attitudes to employees in attack on off-job accidents 


N OFF-THE-JOB program that 

really strikes at the root of 
most off-job fatalities got under 
way this spring in a midwestern 
town. 

The program may well set the 
pattern for widespread coopera- 
tion of industry and courts in the 
promotion of adult driver educa- 
tion. 

The Flick-Reedy Corporation, 
manufacturer of hydraulic equip- 
ment, and the Traffic Education 
and Safety Division of the Chi- 
cago Municipal Court were the 
principals in the experiment—a 
driver improvement course given 
at the Flick-Reedy plant in Mel- 
rose Park, III. 

Invited by Chief Justice Ray- 
mond F. Drymalski of the Muni- 


cipal Court to be the first company 
to participate in driver-pedestrian 
clinics sponsored by the Driver 
Improvement School of the court, 
Flick-Reedy enthusiastically ac- 
cepted. 

Due to effective promotion and 
the interest of both management 
and employees in traffic safety, 
Flick-Reedy personnel enrolled 
100 per cent. At the conclusion 
of the course, Judge Drymalski 
presented the students with cer- 
tificates which designated them as 
“Ambassadors of Safe Driving.” 

Thomas Wood, director of com- 
munications for the company, 
worked with Dr. Arthur Conrad, 
director of the Driver Improve- 
ment School, in setting up the 
program. Instructors were Sgt. 


James Casey, head instructor at 
the school, and Officer Walter 
Hay es. 

The course, which was identical 
with that given at the school 
headquarters, consisted of four 
weekly sessions of one-and-a-half 
hours each. The entire enrollment 
was divided into three groups, 
each group meeting on a different 
day 

Classes were held in the com- 
pany cafeteria from 4:00 p.m. to 
5:30 p.m. This meant an invest- 
ment of four hours of company 
time per employee for the entire 
course, at an over-all dollar cost 
of $7,000 to the company 
whose gross annual sales run 
around $5,588,000 

The first class dealt with acci- 
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how improper left-hand turn can 


dent-causing factors such as im- 
proper attitudes toward laws, bad 
driving habits, physical limita- 
tions, and inattention. In the sec- 
ond class the anatomy of an acci- 
dent was studied—what happened, 
what caused it, how it could have 
been avoided. Later sessions were 
devoted to correct driving tech- 
niques and a study of traffic laws. 
Two traffic safety were 
shown at each session 

The classes were informal and 
questions from students were in- 
vited. To put students at ease 
and to emphasize the fact that 
police officers should be regarded 
as friends, instructors wore civil- 


films 


ian dress at the first three ses- 
They donned their police 


sions 


uniforms for their final appear- 
ance 

Advance publicity for the pro- 
gram got under way with a letter 
from President Frank Flick urg- 
ing all employees to enroll in the 


course. Large pictures of Chicago 
accidents decorated plant walls, 
articles ap- 
peared on every door, traffic safe- 
ty material was displayed on bul- 
letin boards, and an article was 
published in the employee maga- 
zine 


clippings of safety 


Large representations of the 
Signs of Life were installed in the 
and remained there 
throughout the course. A brake 
reaction test machine was also on 
hand throughout the course so 
employees could test their reac- 
tions 


cafeteria 


Safety consciousness is not new 
at Flick-Reedy. The company has 
won two major safety awards in 
In 1956 it received a 
first place award from the Na- 


two years. 
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SERGEANT Casey uses accident photo to explain to students 
precipitate 





accident 


tional Safety Council for its record 
of nearly 1,000,000 man-hours 
worked with no disabling injuries. 
In 1957 it was awarded a safety 
“Osvar” by the Employers’ Group 
Insurance Companies for another 
no-lost-time record. 

“We are proud of these achieve- 
ments,” says Frank Flick, presi- 
dent of the company, “but today 
safety on the road precedes safety 
in the plant. Last year traffic ac- 
cidents resulted in 318 deaths and 
33,803 injuries in Chicago alone. 
These mishaps can lower produc- 
tion and harm the well-being of 
employees just as surely as in- 
plant accidents. To promote bet- 
ter driver and pedestrian habits 
among all our employees is a 
sound investment.” 

The Flick-Reedy plant is located 
16 miles from downtown Chicago 
and most of its employees drive 
to work. Although traffic acci- 
dents have not been a problem up 
to now, Mr. Flick is acutely aware 
of their potential danger. He is 
also aware that continuous educa- 
tion is vital to the development 
of the individual and that it en- 
hances his value as an employee. 

In line with this thinking, em- 
ployees have been offered free 
courses in economics, public speak- 
ing, and business letter writing— 
partly on company time. The com- 
pany also sponsors the “Miller 
College of Cylinder Knowledge,” 
a course in hydraulic cylinders, 
which has been taken by Flick- 
Reedy people and 300,000 other 
design, production and mainte- 
nance engineers. At the present 
time four roving “colleges”— 
modern air-conditioned buses— 
are dispensing knowledge of cir- 






PRESIDENT Frank Flick heads line of company employees 
receiving certificates from Judge Drymalski at end of course 


cuitry and cylinders throughout 
the country. 

Both Mr. Flick and Judge Dry- 
malski are well pleased with the 
turnout at the company’s latest 
educational venture, the driver- 
pedestrian clinic. 

Said Judge Drymalski, “We are 
encouraged by the 100 per cent 
participation of Flick-Reedy 
people. We anticipate as a result 
that other business firms will] fol- 
low this pilot program as part of 
the nationwide effort to put the 
brakes on traffic accidents.” 

Establishment of driver-pedes- 
trian clinics in industrial plants by 
Chicago’s Driver Improvement 
School is expected to stimulate 
similar action by other groups. 

Since its inception in October, 
1956, the school has been a leader. 
It is now internationally known 
and has received inquiries from 
countries as far distant as South 
Africa and New Zealand. The 
school faculty has entertained 
visiting dignitaries from many 
countries, including the Philip- 
pines and Iraq. Representatives 
from the attorney general's office 
in Canada have come to study the 
school’s methods and curriculum. 

Before setting up the course of 
study, Dr. Conrad, the director, 
carefully examined the methods, 
equipment, and curricula of many 
other driver improvement schools. 
He also consulted government 
agencies, traffic safety organiza- 
tions, associations, and private 
corporations. 

To date more than 7,000 stu- 
dents have been graduated from 
the school. About two-thirds of 
these have been volunteers, the 
rest violators. 


TREAT YOUR FLOORS RIGHT 


Maintenance know-how, plus modern products and equip- 


ment, protect them against wear and slipping hazards 


O PART of any building re- 

ceives more punishment than 
the floor. It receives considerable 
pounding from foot and wheeled 
traffic. It catches more varieties 
of dirt in greater quantities. Most 
of this dirt is ground into the sur- 
face. 

A floor of the wrong type for 
the occupancy will be a constant 
source of trouble and expense. 
But even the best available floor 
surface will deteriorate rapidly 
without regular skilled mainte- 
nance. Take, for example, concrete 
—the most adaptable and widely 
used type of floor. If a new con- 
crete floor is not properly treated 
and maintained, it will: 


1. Absorb oil, grease, and othe1 
stains. 


2. Absorb and hold moisture. 


Absorb acids which cause it to 


disintegrate TWO POWER SWEEPERS working in tandem clean 60,000 sq. ft. of floor 


area in about one hour at this American Air Lines maintenance hangar 
Absorb alkalis which form It scoops up metal chips, sand, sawdust, nails, litter. (G. H. Tennant Co.) 


crystals in the concrete and ex- 
pand, causing it to crumble 
Develop a rough surface which 
will be hard to clean. 

Need frequent patching and re- 
pairs. 

Require early replacement 

Other types of flooring are vul- 

nerable in varying degrees, if not 
given proper maintenance. Many 
resilient floors have been ruined 
by the use of treatment materials 
containing free oils or alkalis. 

Maintenance of hard or resilient 

floors is of two types: 

1. Routine care—usually daily. 

2. Periodic maintenance—once a 
month or less frequently, de- 
pending on the use the floor 
receives. 

Routine maintenance is de- 

signed to keep up the appearance 
é : and cleanliness of the floor. Usu- 
FLOOR MACHINES are available in many designs with a variety of 


attachments for tough cleaning jobs. “This type scrubs and rinses ally it consists of dry or semi-dry 
(Finnelly System, Inc.) methods, such as sweeping, dust 
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WET MOPPING is 


floors (Association of American 


mopping, buffing, or damp mop- 
ping 

nance removes, 
by scrubbing, the more stubborn 
that have survived routine 
methods. In the case of resilient 
floors it may include the removal 
of worn and discolored finishes to 
the new 


Periodic mainte 


soils 


prepare surface for a 


coating 


Hard Floors 


In this classification are con- 
crete, ceramic tile, terrazzo, and 
marble floors. Proper procedures 
for routine maintenance depend 
on several factors. Of first impor- 
tance is the nature of operations 
and activities normally carried on. 

Concrete floors in corridors 
carrying pedestrian traffic require 
different daily care from floors in 
garages, shops, and loading areas. 
Ceramic tile floors in washrooms, 
subject to wet soiling, require 
daily maintenance seldom 
needed in protected terrazzo and 
marble areas. 


wet 


Operations normally employed 
in daily maintenance are: sweep- 
ing or dust mopping, damp mop- 
ping, wet mopping, and rinsing. 

In terms of manpower expended, 
sweeping is one of the most im- 
portant jobs. In daily maintenance 
of smooth concrete, ceramic tile, 
terrazzo, or marble, sweeping with 
a fine bristle brush is adequate. 
For rougher concrete where a fine 
sweeping job is not of primary im- 
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needed in washrooms with ceramic tile or concrete 


Soap and Glycerine Producers.) 


portance, a heavy coarse bristle 
brush is more suitable. 

For daily maintenance of exten- 
sive open areas of rough concrete, 
power-driven sweepers with large 
revolving brushes can be used ef- 
fectively and economically. 

Sweeping compounds are useful 
for laying dust in rough or “dust- 
ing” concrete floors. Materials 
containing oils should not be used 
on marble or terrazzo because of 
the injurious effect by oils on 
these surfaces. 

Dust mopping is frequently sub- 
stituted for sweeping, since cotton 
mops treated with light oil or 
treated towels used with special 
sweeping tools catch the dust and 
prevent it from settling on other 
surfaces. Dust mopping can be 


used effectively on smooth con- 
crete or sealed terrazzo. 

Damp mopping is used in daily 
maintenance of hard floors where 
soiling is relatively light but re- 
quires a modified form of wet 
maintenance. This type of mop- 
ping, achieved by dipping the mop 
in clear water and wringing it al- 
most dry before applying, is often 
used for lightly-soiled marble and 
terrazzo floors. Damp mopping 
should not be employed in situa- 
tions requiring a complete mop 
and rinse job. 

Complete mopping means apply- 
ing a cleaning solution, its pickup, 
and a rinse with clear cold water. 
Mopping is needed daily where 
soiling is relatively heavy or where 
wet stains are prevalent. Such 
areas include lobbies or entrances 
after wet weather, lavatory floors, 
hard floors in cafeterias and 
around drinking fountains, and 
vending machines. 

Liquid floor soaps and alkaline 
cleaners have been widely used in 
these locations. But the possible 
accumulation of soap scum and 
injury of alkaline crystals to ter- 
razzo floors has led to a wider use 
of synthetics or soap-synthetic 
blends. 

Periodic scrubbing. Once a 
month, sometimes less frequently, 
it is necessary to remove accu- 
mulations by scrubbing with pow- 
ered equipment. 

Some floor-scrubbing proce- 
dures may be necessary now and 
then, particularly in the cleaning 
of long-neglected floors. This in- 

—To page 111 








FLOOR MAINTENANCE HINTS 


e@ Adopt a regular cleaning and inspection schedule. Neglect 
means increased cost of cleaning and repairs. 


@ Check methods and equipment. Would mechanical equipment 
do a faster and more thorough job and cut costs? 


@ Don’t flood floors—except concrete or other impervious material 
with a drain. Wood block, hardwood plank and magnesite may be 
damaged. In general, use as little water as possible. 

@ Remove oil and grease promptly. Commercial absorbents are 
less bulky and more efficient than sawdust and avoid fire hazards. 


@ Consult the manufacturers about your problems. There are prod- 
ucts and techniques for every need. 











BUDDY CHECKS are made 
frequently during swim 
period. This system teaches 
the boys to NEVER SWIM ALONE 
(Photo by Paul D. Lascell) 


Chautauqua Scouts Were Prepared 


EARLY 100 miles of waterfront pose a large 

safety problem when summer comes to Chau- 
tauqua County, N. Y. The Empire State’s western- 
most county has 40 miles bordering on Lake Erie, 
20-mile-long Chautauqua Lake and its shores and 
several other small tourist-attracting lakes. This 
year, however, due to intense efforts by the Chau- 
tauqua County Council, Boy Scouts of America, 
tourists and residents alike are being reminded con- 
stantly of water and outdoor safety rules. The cam- 
paign is part of the Council’s Outdoor Safety Phase 
of the Boy Scout National Safety Good Turn. 

Safety education has already had a good start 
this year in Chautauqua County. The Scouts have 
worked constantly on Safety Good Turn projects. 
During the area’s extra heavy snowfalls in Febru- 
ary, Cub Scouts and Boy Scouts cleared snow from 
fire hydrants to allow the fastest possible access in 
case of emergency. Constant safety training at 
meetings instilled a safety sense that the Scouts 
carried with them to their homes, school, and play. 

During March, April, and May, the Traffic Safety 
Phase of the National Safety Good Turn received 
special emphasis. Scout troops went on “hazard 
hunts” to find, list, and review negligent conduct and 
conditions in traffic. Jay-walking, motorists failing 
to signal, unsafe traffic light conduct, and other 
hazardous acts were seen firsthand in the cities and 
populated areas of the county. Out on the highway 
the Scouts observed bad practices such as hanging 
arms from auto windows, excessive speed, and im- 
proper passing. Scouts watched for unsafe bicycle 
handling and road caution in the school yards, play- 
grounds, and residential sections. 

To emphasize these hazards each unsafe act was 
listed and counted. The results of these surveys 
were reviewed at Scout meetings and published in 
newspaper releases and radio broadcasts. The 
graphic picture that the Scouts were exposed to by 
this actual contact with bad safety practices left an 
indelible impression of everyday hazards. 

The Chautauqua Health & Safety Committee also 
conducted a photography “hazard hunt” contest that 
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BLANKET coverage distribu- 
tion of the National Safety 
Council door knob hanger 

and an emergency phone 

call card carries the safety 
message to residents and 
tourists. 


“KNOW where your equipment is and how to use it.” Scouts 
toured boat yards to learn the safety rules to be observed 
on power boats. (Photo by Hunt Commercial Studios) 





(Fiction) 


THE DIARY OF A SAFETY ENGINEER 





Who's going to be in charge 


while the boss is on vacation? 


Our Safety Engineer weighs the 


abilities of his two assistants 


and makes a tactful decision 


BOSS PRO TEM 


August 1, 1958 

The desk pad’s list of things to 
do was long at 9:00 a.m. 

Now, at five its items are all 
crossed out 

Sally, my office girl, has said 
good night, wishing me a happy 
and gone off to break 
the hearts of sundry youth at 
Lake Obijeekee this week end. 

Dan should be landing in New 
Orleans after a Caribbean vaca- 
tion. And Lee Arthur, my other 
assistant, is pretending to be busy 
at his desk while I clean up mine. 

He wants to talk, I assume. Or 
maybe he thinks I want to talk. 

Maybe I do. Anyway, it seems 
best to make an opening, so I ask 
him if he’s clear on the routine 
during my absence 

“All clear,” he says, and that is 
My two juniors will be 
doing just what they would do if 
I were here—if things do stay 
After almost a year as 
part of my team, Dan and Lee 
know their roles: inspection, rec- 
ords, investigations. Dan has a 
special study to complete on ven- 
tilation when he gets back. Lee 
and I have blocked out an outline 
on foreman training next fall for 


vacation, 


obvious 


routine 
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By BILL ANDREWS 


him to work on while I’m gone. 

It’s all clear, all cut and dried. 

“One thing,” Lee said, hesi- 
tantly. “Who's in charge? Dan and 
I started together. You’ve never 
showed any tendency to favor one 
of us. And certainly neither of us 
would expect to boss the other 
around. If things stay normal, 
neither of us needs to rank the 
other. But if something awkward 
does break, and if we don’t see 
eye to eye, one ought to be able 
to make the final decision and 
make it stick.” 


* * ~ 


I suppose I'd been ducking the 
issue. Lee and Dan aren’t equals, 
really. Each is stronger than the 
other in certain ways. Lee’s a bet 
ter training and promotion man, 
quicker to arrive at a decision, 
more optimistic. Dan is a better 
technical and scientific man, 
slower, more of a worrier, less 
skillful in human relations. 

I don’t like choosing—don’t like 
it because it means hurting the 
one not chosen. It seems—and it 
may actually be—the naming of a 
temporary safety department head 
for my vacation time is establish- 


ing a permanent rank in the de- 
partment, and that I don’t want 
to do. 

Then I saw a side of the prob- 
lem I hadn’t thought of before. I 
explained it to Lee this way: 

“If I had to choose between you 
and Dan as my permanent succes- 
sor, I'd be in deep trouble, be- 
cause I think you both balance out 
pretty well in the over-all picture. 
If I had to choose one of you to 
lay off in a depression, I'd lay off 
Dan. Not because he’s less able 
than you are, but because his 
skills are more like mine. And 
you, if you were my only assistant, 
would give me more of what I 
lack in some degree. 

“I’m not making either of those 
choices. I'm talking about ap- 
pointing somebody to make, as 
you say, the decision in a crisis. 
But it isn’t just any crisis, and the 
decision isn’t necessarily final. It’s 
a decision to deal with a situation 
until you can get in touch with 
me, or, at most, until I get back. 
It’s partly the decision on whether 
to act at once or get in touch with 
me. 

“In most crises you'll probably 

—To page 107 
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By J. M. FELDMAN 


LANNING for safety is be- 

coming more important to 
our industry as time goes on. We 
are specialists in our field and 
cannot afford to take unnecessary 
risks. There are high values 
placed on our people. They are 
precious and dear to us. 

Precious and dear are common 
words generally used around the 
home. Yet these words can also be 
fitted to describe the people of 
our industry. Our people are rare, 
they are highly prized and great 
in intrinsic value. It takes a long 
time and lots of money to train 
and protect them for service in 
the oil business and that is why 
we so seriously study this prob- 
lem of accident prevention by 
constantly planning for safety. 

How safe are we right now? 
Let’s look at the facts. The acci- 
dent frequency rate for Califor- 
nia’s oil industry went from a 
high of 26.34 per million man- 
hours in 1944 down to 20.06 in 


J. M. Fetpman is President, Golden 
Bear Oil Company, and member of the 
board of directors of the Western Oil 
and Gas Association. This article is 
adapted from an address at WOGA’s 
Oil Industry Safety Conference, Octo- 
ber 9-10, 1957. 
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For 
afer 


Tomorrows 


Accident prevention and safety planning were recog- 


nized early in the game as a management responsibility 


1947. Then it went up to 26.51 
in 1952. With the advent of the 
industry regional conferences in 
1953, operating men brought the 
rate down to 17.77 per million 
man-hours in 1955. Many indi- 
vidual companies made even bet- 
ter showings. 

While final Bureau of Mines fig- 
ures are not yet in, we know that 
in 1956 and 1957 our operating 
men continued to keep accident 
rates down around the 1955 level. 

We can be proud that our men 
have come far in safety. As a re- 
sult of these aggressive efforts we 
are all safer on our jobs than we 
are at home or on the highways. 

But are we safe enough? Bur- 
ied in the over-all figures are 
branches of our industry where 
accidents are still too frequent. 
Drilling, production, and natural 
gas are still experiencing far too 
many accidents. Regardless of 
what branch of the industry we 
are in, we can all still improve 
our accident prevention score. 

How did we arrive at our pres- 
ent high level of safety? The old 
idea of “every man for himself” 
gave way years ago, if indeed it 
ever existed to any great extent 
among the men who chose the 
search for oil as their life’s work. 
It is true that many of the early 


operations were carried on in a 
careless and sloppy manner and 
men looking for work would pick 
their spots amongst the more con- 
siderate employers who had defi- 
nite safety plans. Accident pre- 
vention was recognized early in 
the game as a management re- 
sponsibility and, management saw 
to it that safety planning became 
a regular activity at every level. 
Although planning for safety 
goes on all the time, we rarely ex- 
amine it to see how we might 
improve it. There’s nothing mys- 
terious about planning. When 
people want something badly 
enough, they make a plan by 
which they think they can get it. 
They carry out their plan to the 
best of their ability. If the plan 
and the execution of it are good 
enough, they usually win their 
objective. If they fail, it is quite 
likely their plan was defective 
and another direction is followed. 
Now, since accidents are fail- 
ures laid to management, and we 
still occasionally have them, we 
must recognize that our safety 
planning is not always good 
enough. Something was ignored, 
neglected, by-passed, overlooked, 
left out—-we missed somewhere 
and an accident resulted! 
Accidents are akin to a plumber 
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forgetting his tools; a head of a 
family dying without life insur- 
ance; a taxpayer letting the tax 
deadline come without saving up 
for it; a man retiring without prep- 
aration; or a manager putting 
men on a job without providing 
tools and materials. The results 
are usually unpleasant, but the 
consequences of a fatal or dis- 
abling accident are much more 
tragic! 

So if we want to strengthen our 
organizations, protect our people 
and property and improve the 
safety records of our companies, 
we've got to do a better job of 
safety planning. 

Planning involves analyzing a 
problem; setting an objective; 
gathering and weighing the in- 
formation; formulating alterna- 
tives; deciding on the best course; 
scheduling action and communi- 
cating it to all affected persons. 
Conferences and meetings are the 
main elements in the planning 
process 

Conferences are an exchange 
of information on specific prob- 
lems. Operating management 
men attend to share their knowl- 
edge and experience, hoping to 
find better, safer ways to get their 
jobs done. As a catalyst on indi- 
vidual company accident preven- 
tion programs, these industry 
meetings have played an impor- 
tant part in the Pacific Coast oil 
industry’s improved safety pic- 
ture 

Even though there now exist 
in the various divisions of indus- 
trial safety services thousands of 
well defined petroleum safety or- 
ders, we still have a long way to 
go. Each of us can do a better job 
of planning for greater safety by 
adding your ideas toward this 
goal. Of course, we have limited 
time in which to do our jobs. All 
the more reason we've got to use 
our planning periods to best ad- 
vantage. 

We should review past acci- 
dents and near misses. Identify 
and concentrate on our worst 
problem areas. Do they involve 
new men? Do they involve new 
processes? Is it poor coordination 
with other departments or con- 
tractors? Is it faulty layout and 
design? Or obsolescence of plant, 
equipment, and tools? Is it inade- 
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COLLECTORS’ ITEMS 


MA.Es are becoming collectors’ items! 


There is a widening gap in the life expectancy of men and women. 
If we continue at the same rate, in a few generations the country 
will have to draft widows to get a good standing army. 


Over the years, the woman’s lot in caring for the home and kids 
has improved immeasurably due to work-saving appliances and 
techniques. Dad’s lot apparently hasn’t improved since the modern 
pace of making a living seems to be knocking him off at an ever- 
increasing rate. 


Female humans are more subtle than females of other species. 
Female spiders eat their mates. Human females burn out their 
mates in the keen competition of keeping up with the neighbors, or 
keep their men fat for an early demise. 


It’s about time to quash this old jazz of women being the weaker 
sex. The market is being glutted with used cars and used males. 
There are better things to leave posterity than-a rich or fustrated 
widow. 


When most commodities become scarce, they demand a premium. 
We males should demand our due. We should stop letting women 
patsy us into making like Tarzan, since muscles and brute strength 
are apparently deceptive. 


A new Age of Chivalry is upon us! If we are not to become 
museum pieces, females must take a more chivalrous attitude to- 
ward us. 


We can’t blame the whole problem on females though, bless ’em. 
Most males seem hell-bent for self destruction when you watch 
them drive like demons on the road, take short cuts and chances on 
the job, or demonstrate their misinformation on male physical prow- 





ess. Jokers who do these things are traitors to the cause. 


Save yourself, and quit rumbling your digestive organs for the 
rich widow set. It may be later than you think! 


—Rosert D. GIpEL 





quate safety devices or protective 
clothing? Insufficient manpower 
or too much rush? 

We must anticipate where and 
what types of accidents are most 
likely to occur in your depart- 
ment. 

Let’s take stock of ourselves. 
How intelligently are we doing 
our planning? Are we leaving it 
largely to others, or are we try- 
ing to do it all? Can we make 
planning more a team proposition 
and thus strengthen the safety- 
mindedness of our men? 

Group safety planning can im- 
prove your department’s safety 
record. With good leadership a 
group can exchange ideas; help 
set objectives; make or change 
rules; check violations of rules; 


review results and pinpoint weak 
spots. Group participation in 
safety planning secures under- 
standing, promotes more enthusi- 
astic action, and broadens the 
scope. 

But group safety planning must 
be done efficiently. Many safety 
meetings are dull because of lack 
of preparation, absence of clear 
purpose, shortage of useful infor- 
mation, and non-participation by 
the men. Good safety meetings 
need strong leadership and con- 
structive contributions from each 
individual in the group. 

Group safety planning should 
be done near the work place and 
include all who will be involved 
in the work. You should make 
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Let’s Help Our 


9 


“Four, three, two, one .. .”” What are they counting? Seconds? 


val 


sg 


No. They’re counting fingers... hands... eyes .. . lives lost in 


amateur rocket firings. Here is a plan to provide a sense of direc- 
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tion for our young rocket enthusiasts and give industry a chance 


to cash in on the public relations value of space-age glamour 
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MEMBERS of Park Forest, Illinois, Rocket Society look on as author calls attention to the “Mighty 
Mouse” rocket motor’s throat diameter and the expansion cone of the nozzle. Fins fold for com- 


yact storage. Bovs are: Dave Jensen, Jim DeLaurier, John Macrae (holding rocket) and Phil Norem 
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Teen-Age Rocketeers 


By ROBERT F. GARTNER 


| R. WERNHER von Braun has 

said the reason Germany had 
such a head start on the United 
States in rocket development was 
that he and other young men 
wanting to experiment with rock- 
ets had the support of their gov- 
ernment 

In this country, men such as 
Prof. R. H. Goddard, who con- 
ceived and fired the first liquid- 
propelled rocket, were forced to 
work with private funds and con- 
tend with official harassment. 
Goddard had to leave his native 
state and go to New Mexico. 
Newspapers ridiculed him, and 
even his colleagues failed to 
understand him. Now the United 
States, left behind on its launch- 
ng pads as the giant Sputniks 
hurtled into orbit, hails him as a 
courageous pioneer 


Thousands of young would-be 
rocketeers find themselves in an 
equally awkward dilemma. Be- 
guiled by the national clamor for 
science emphasis in education, 
they find this means blackboard 
theory only. Eager to vent their 
scientific curiosity in the glamor- 
ous world of rockets, they are 
branded as kids playing with fire- 
works 

Some of them are. But many 
are eager young men who will be 
the mathematicians, the engineers, 
the physicists of tomorrow. Al- 
ready, barely at the threshold of 
useful scientific careers, they have 
remarkable attainments in knowl- 
edge related to rocketry. I know, 
because I work with them. 


They are not interested in the 
whoosh and bang of fireworks, 
although like all young people I 
suppose they get a thrill out of a 
launching. But there is more to it 
than that—a bigger thrill of see- 
ing the consummation of theoreti- 


Rosert F. Gartner is Associate Engi- 
neer, Ballistics Section, Armour Re- 
search Foundation, Illinois Institute of 
Technology 
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HOW TO HAVE A ROCKET SHOOT 
AND LIVE TO TELL ABOUT IT 


® design your rocket carefully, calculating each step of the way 
to be sure it has the best chance of working 


once your rocket is designed, make arrangements with a firing 
range so you can be sure you can have it tested 


arrange for a manufacturer to load your rocket and ship it to 
the firing range 


now that the way is cleared for loading and firing, go ahead 
and build it, then ship the empty rocket to the propellant man- 
ufacturer 


» schedule the exact firing day, and witness your test 


P analyze your test results to see how well you have done 


It may seem that part of the fun of building a rocket is taken out 
of the job when someone else does the loading and firing, but just 
remember that this type of vehicle takes many skills to operate. 


There isn’t a professional rocket engineer in the country who does 
everything himself. He has experts from all fields to help him and, 
what's more, he uses them. Also, part of an engineer's job is mak- 
ing arrangements and contracts for building, loading, and testing 
and firing. If you complete a rocket program as outlined above, 
you have done a job similar in almost all ways to that of a senior 
rocket engineer. Such an engineer might land a man on Mars. 








PROPELLANT MANUFACTURERS 
Aerojet-General Corp., Azusa, Calif. 
Astrodyne, Inc., McGregor, Tex. 

Atlantic Research Corp., Alexandria, Va. 
Grand Central Aircraft Corp., Redlands, Calif. 
Propellex Chemical Corp., E. St. Louis, Ill. 
Rohm & Haas Corp., Huntsville, Ala. 
Thiokol Chemical Corp., Huntsville, Ala. 


FIRING RANGES 
Aberdeen Proving Grounds, Army, Aberdeen, Md. 
AF Missile Test Center, Air Force, Patrick AFB, Fla. 
Camp McCoy, Army, Wis. 
Eglin Air Force Base, Air Force, Valparaiso, Fla. 
Fort Huachuca, Army, Ariz. 
Fort Sill, Army, Okla. 
Jefferson Proving Grounds, Navy, Dahlgren, Va. 
Naval Air Rocket Test Station, Navy, Chincoteague, Va. 
Naval Ordnance Test Station, China Lake, Calif. 
Redstone Arsenal, Army, Huntsville, Ala. 
Wallops Island, NACA-Navy, Va. 
White Sands Proving Grounds, Army, N. Mex. 








cal planning, of success in the 
solution of a puzzle. The Wright 
brothers were not content to 
leave their wire and fabric dream 
on the floor of their bicycle shop; 
they had to see it fly. 

I began to share this tremen- 
dously stimulating quest of youth 
into the unknown last fall, when 
I observed a group of teen-agers 
trying to fire a rocket practically 
in my own back yard. They lit the 
fuse on a six-foot-long rocket and 
huddled behind a mound of earth 
waiting for something to happen. 
Nothing did, because a pocket of 
glue inside the rocket snuffed out 
the spark. 

Knowing what propellants can 
do, the experience made me as 
jumpy as an explosives engineer 
watching a kid hit a blasting cap 
with a hammer. I wondered how 
much they knew. 

Did they know, for example, 
that while some propellants are 
not as powerful as conventional 
explosives, they explode more 


sharply? Did they know that two 
ounces of fuel is not just twice 
as powerful as one ounce—that 
the strength increases as the cube 
of the weight? 


Were they using liquid fuels? 
Concentrated hydrogen peroxide, 
for example, is 75 to 95 per cent, 
compared to the 5 per cent solu- 
tion they knew from the home 
medicine cabinet. This liquid de- 
composes so quickly under the 
right conditions that it amounts 


GEORGE RUGGE (right) watches for the next equation 
while Phil Norem makes a quick check on his slide rule. 
The boys meet in Rich Township High School after hours. 
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AUTHOR shows boys how solid pro- 
pellant charge is shaped with a man- 
drel. It is inserted while fuel is plastic 


to an explosion. Pour a little on an 
oily rag and you have a fire, it’s 
so rich in oxygen. If any gets on 
your skin, it will not only bleach, 
but burn. Or consider nitric acid: 
everyone knows what it will do 
to the skin, but few realize the 
toxicity of the fumes. Then there’s 
aniline—three ppm can kill. 

Boys experimenting with rock- 
ets need guidance. Officials serv- 
ing public safety and jittery par- 
ents, can only suppress. High 
school science teachers dedicated 
as they are, do not qualify as 
rocket experts. Rocket loading 
and firing is a dangerous job even 
for rocket specialists. 

Since I have seen a few rocket 
firings—and misfirings—I couldn't 
rest until I had worked my way 


(barely visible 


into the group of boys in my 
neighborhood. I was concerned 
about their safety, and I enjoy 
seeing youngsters work out prob- 
lems. I began to ask questions and 
found out that the boys had the 
ability to design a real rocket. All 
they needed was to be shown how. 
That was the beginning of the 
Park Forest Rocket Society in my 
community. 

The boys are building that real 
now. We decided right 
away that we wouldn’t touch 
fuels; that was a danger unneces- 
sary to the intellectual exercise 
these boys really sought. We plan 
to fire it, all right, but not until 
we can get the rocket loaded by 
experts and fired by experts. 

Here’s what we think is a prac- 
tical rocket program for young 
people. If the country is as in- 
terested in developing young sci- 
entists as it claims to be, our plan 
can make a valuable contribution. 
It will require the cooperation of 
industry, which will find in it a 
fine public relations opportunity, 
and the armed forces. 

When we get our rocket fin- 
ished we will ask one of the com- 
panies that do the loading for the 
armed services to load it for us. 
We are trying to arrange for the 
army to fire it for us. One of the 
advantages of firing at a range is 
that since they are prepared for 
a blowup, a static test is unneces- 
sary. Some firing setups are so 

—To page 61 


rocket 


PHILIP NOREM, 17, works on his telescope. The eight-inch 
mirror is accurate within millionths of an inch. The mount 
behind Norem) is also a precision job. 
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CONSULTATION CORNER 


By ee Smith, Industrial Department, NSC 


Got a problem in accident prevention or occupational 


hygiene? Questions are answered by mail, a few of 


general interest being selected for publication here 


indirect and Direct 
Costs of Accidents 


Question: At a recent meeting, 
one of the speakers made refer- 
ence to the Simonds Method of 

ting the ratio of indirect to 

t costs in the case of personal 

The speaker indicated 

the Simonds Method cut down the 

generally accepted ratio of 4 to 1. 

Can you advise me concerning the 
of this method? 

Answer: Some 25 years ago the 
ratio of 4 to 1 for indirect costs 
f work accidents, as compared to 
osts, was established by a 
study made by H. W. Heinrich. 
In 1948 R. H. Simonds wrote a 
dissertation at North- 
University which re-ex- 
cd the entire accident cost 


njuries 
details 


alrect 


1 1 
aoctoral 


wester! 


Dr. Simonds could not find sup- 
port for the 4 to 1 ratio in his 
thorough study. His figures 
showed that the ratio varied from 
industry to industry and was 
sometimes greater and more often 
much less than the Heinrich ratio. 

Dr. Simonds used different ter- 
replacing indirect and 
direct costs with uninsured and 
Simond’s insured 
costs is approximately equivalent 
to Heinrich’s direct costs. How- 
ever, Simond’s uninsured costs in- 
clude the following items: 


minology 


insured costs. 


1. Cost of wages paid for 
working time lost by work- 
ers who were not injured 
The net cost to repair, re- 
place, or straighten mate- 
rial or equipment that was 
damaged in the accident. 
Cost of wages paid for 
working time lost by in- 
jured workers, other than 
workmen’s compensation 
payments. 

Extra cost due to overtime 
work necessitated by the 
accident. 

Cost of wages paid super- 
visors while their time is 
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required for activities ne- 
cessitated by the accident. 
Wage cost due to decreased 
output of injured worker 
after return to work. 

Cost of learning period of 
new worker (if a new 
worker must be hired). 
Uninsured medical cost 
borne by the company. 
Cost of time spent by 
higher supervision and 
clerical workers on inves- 
tigations or in the process- 
ing of compensation appli- 
cation forms. 
Miscellaneous unusual 
costs including public lia- 
bility claims, cost of rent- 
ing replacement equip- 
ment, and loss of profit on 
contracts cancelled. 

Mr. Simonds reached the con- 
clusion that the ratio of insured to 
uninsured costs was much closer 
to 1 to 1. For a more detailed dis- 
cussion on the subject refer to the 
book “Safety Management” writ- 
ten by Dr. Simonds and Dr. Gri- 
maldi, published by Richard D. 
Irwin, Inc., Homewood, IIL, in 
1956. 
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Preventing Back Injuries 


Question: How much weight 
can a man be expected to lift 
from floor to waist level? 

Answer: The question of how 
much weight a man can lift safe- 
ly has been a controversial subject 
in the safety movement for some 
time. About the only specific infor- 
mation in print on this subject is 
a statement in a pamphlet by the 
U. S. Department of Labor some 
years ago in which it suggested 
that the maximum limit for a 
man lifting a load in compact form 
in continuous or repetitive lifting 
should be fifty pounds. However, 
it should be remembered that in- 
dividuals vary widely in their 
ability to lift. Also, it is assumed 
that when lifting any load the 
proper technique is used—legs 
bent, back as straight as possible. 
As you know, many men lift loads 
much heavier than 50 pounds and 
do it over long periods of time 
without apparent injury. 

In other cases men have injured 
their backs by merely reaching 
down to tie a shoelace, so actually 
there is no safe limit that can be 
set on what a man can lift. A 
number of back injuries are 
caused from lifting fairly light 
loads rather than heavy loads sim- 
ply because more caution is usual- 
ly exercised when lifting the 
heavier load. The following three 
factors contribute heavily to back 
injuries. 

1. Improper lifting. 

2. Failure to consider the de- 

tails of lifting, such as size 
of object, shape, getting a 
good grip, and position of 
object. 

3. Men not in good physical 

condition. 

Items 1 and 2 can be fairly well 
controlled by teaching the men 
how to lift and impressing them 
with the importance of obtaining 
help whenever there is any doubt 
about their ability to lift the load. 
Item 3 is more difficult to control, 
but it is a well known fact that 
muscles and ligaments lose their 
flexibility due primarily to lack of 
exercise. 

Age also is an important factor; 
athletes over 30 tend to “tighten 
up.” Keeping the muscles and 
ligaments in good shape can be ac- 
complished through proper exer- 
cise. 








Devices and Ideas to Help 
Your Safety Program 


By Arthur S. Kelly, Industrial Department, NSC 


Die Lifting Made Easy 


Handling large power press dies 
with a fork lift truck can be done 
easily by using the lifting device 
shown here. The drawing gives 
the dimensions and specifications 
for that part of the device which 
fits across the end of the die at 
the rear end of the forks. The 
other two pieces, one on each side, 
clamp under the lip of the die and 
over the front end of the forks. 
Submitted by B. J. Wilke, Jr., 
Grumman Aircraft Engineering 
Corp. Bethpage, L. I., N. Y. 





PRIZEWINNING IDEA FOR JUNE 


June’s winner was “Every Day Is Tag Day.” This idea was 
submitted by Phil Lasher, superintendent of the Gates Rubber 
Company’s Belt Division in Denver. Mr. Lasher’s idea is to 
provide each foreman with a small tag to wear each day until 
he has done something specific for plant safety. When he has 
done his “deed for the day,” he removes the tag and writes 
a report of what he did on the tag. 











Do It With Mirrors 


R. A. Koy, personnel superin- 
tendent, U. S. Gypsum Co., New 
Orleans, has dreamed up a neat 
variation on the old but effective 
mirror trick. A simulated camera 
was rotated through all depart- 
ments urging employees to see the 
man who could keep them safe. 

When an employee peeks in the 
oblong hole cut in back of the 
camera, he sees his own reflection 
in a mirror mounted at the front 
end. Light, entering the camera 
through louvers cut into the top 
and sloping rearward, illuminates 
the viewer's face. A piece of black 
cloth or plastic is tacked across 
the top, over the hole, and drapes 
over the viewer. 

Foremen reported the camera 
created a lot of interest among the 
employees, who urged each other 
to look at the man who could keep 
them safe. 

The pictures here, by the way, 
were taken with one of those 
develop-in-one-minute cameras 
Don’t let lack of photo facilities 
keep you from feeding “Ideas 
That Worked!” 
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A Real Flashy Warning Device 


often 
repair jobs in areas 
cannot be 
topped. Now they can carry 
their own light with 
them. This device, which is in- 
tended to supplement the look- 
out man, not to eliminate him, is 
made of a light steel frame with 

flashing red light mounted on 
op. It is visible from crane cabs 
when placed in repair areas by 
repair crew personnel. This idea 
was developed at the Los Angeles 
Plant of the Bethlehem Steel 
Company 


Maintenance personnel 
nust do 
where operation 


warning 
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Chuck Key 


Here’s another way to interlock 
the power for a drill press by 
using the chuck key. In the equip- 
ment shown, the drill press is 
started by depressing a foot switch 
but the circuit is not completed 
until the chuck key is in posi- 
tion as shown at the left. The 
chuck key handle is inserted into 


completes 
the foot 


a microswitch which 
the electric circuit to 
switch. 

The second picture shows the 
key in the chuck. When it is in 
this position, the drill press is in- 
operative. This idea was devel- 
oped at the Spencer Chemical 
Company plant in Pittsburg, 
Kansas. Submitted by H. D. Nes- 


tor, safety supervisor 


“ASK AND YOU WILL RECEIVE’ 
A. S. K. is ASKing you to send in ideas that worked to be published 


in “Ideas That Worked.” 


Here’s one way to beat the high cost of living. 


Need a new pup tent? Battery charger? Attache case? 


Put that 


cash away. Send your “Idea That Worked” to me and win your prize. 


Where else can you get a 100 per cent discount? 


A. S. KELLY 








89 NEW PRIZES FOR IDEAS! 


Winners of NSC monthly ond semi-annual ‘best ideas” contests 
now can select one of 89 new prizes, including a personalized copy 
of the Accident Prevention Manual, from a list of individualized 
home, recreation, and sport items. Value of the awards remains 
the same as in previous competitions. For the best idea printed 
monthly, we will present $15 worth of merchandise. Prizes total- 
ling $25 will go every six months to the best of the monthly winners. 


Monthly awards now available include clothing accessories, tool 
attachments, and carving sets, plus electric wall clocks, picnic uten- 
sils, pup tents and fishing reels. Six-month prizes range from elec- 
tric shavers and skillets, attaché cases, and automatic coffee makers 
to golf bags, plastic wading pools, and battery chargers. 

Send a brief description with a photo or drawing to “Ideas That 
Worked,” National Safety Council, 425 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
11. Any program or safety promotion idea, gadget, or home- 
grown invention that prevents accidents in your plant is eligible. 











Scaffolds for 


Building Demolition 


Self-supporting scaffolding speeds 
debris removal, is faster to erect, 
makes inexperienced crews more self- 
confident, and increases job safety. 


SIDEWALL brackets supporting planks are attached 
to the inside vertical members of 5-ft-wide scaffolding 


CIENTIFIC wrecking of build- 

ings is an important and haz- 
ardous part of the construction 
industry. And in congested areas 
where cannon-ball razing of build- 
ings is dangerous, demolition con- 
tractors often use the same types 
of scaffolding as do construction 
contractors. 

Anything that speeds materials 
handling and increases safety on 
construction jobs is considered 
equally valuable in demolition, 
where speed and safety are of pri- 
mary concern. Self-supporting 
scaffolding also makes the wreck- 


DEMOLITION of New York’s Hotel Marguery was speeded 

by use of 3,700 frames of sectional steel scaffolding mounted 

on 1,400 ft. of sidewalk bridge. On the site arose Union Car- 

bide’s new home office. Work was done in the midst of one 
of the world’s busiest streets 


to let wreckers work close to the wall. Wire mesh on 
outside verticals retains minor debris and adds to 


over-all safety 


ing crew considerably more self- 
confident than working on plat- 
forms supported by the building 
being destroyed. 

Typical scaffolding setups for 
efficient wrecking are usually 
about the same as construction 
setups. A sidewalk protection 
bridge guards pedestrians and 
forms a broad, stable base for 
scaffolding. Built-in scaffolding 
supports work platforms, ladders, 
landings, elevators, debris chutes, 
and cantilevered work sections 
extending over or into the build- 
ing. Tying into the building at 


— 


(Photos by Patent Scaffolding Co.) 


about 25 to 28-ft. intervals makes 
the cross-braced scaffold extra 
rigid. 

Narrow alleyways, which must 
be kept open, have been bridged 
in several applications with steel 
scaffolding cantilevered on I- 
beams well above the pavement. 
The beams project through rough 
openings at several levels, pro- 
viding tie-in without support from 
the neighboring building. This 
arrangement also gives free space 
below for quick, out-of-traffic 
drive-through loading of debris 

—To page 108 


CANTILEVERED sectional steel scaffolding was mounted 

above the roof of an adjoining building when demolishing 

Prudential’s South Building at Newark, N. J. Interior shor- 

ing between floors supported 15-ft. outrigger |-beams. No 
part of scaffold bore on neighbor’s roof. 
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A NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL 


TECHNICAL SERVICE 


DATA SHEET D-468 


ELECTROSTATIC PAINT SPRAYING 
AND DETEARING 


Published by National Safety Council 


425 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11 


1. This data sheet discusses typ- 
ical electrostatic paint spraying 
and detearing operations, the haz- 
ards involved, and methods of 
preventing accidents and harmful 
exposures. 


Description of Processes 


2. In electrostatic paint spraying, 
particles of paint are passed 
through a negatively charged elec- 
trostatic field. The particles of 
paint assume the negative polarity 
of the electrodes and are then 
attracted to the work, which is 
positively charged, usually by be- 
ing attached to a grounded con- 


veyor 


3. Two methods of spraying 
paint are used. In one method, the 
paint is sprayed through a stand- 
ard paint spray gun surrounded 
by electrodes charged with a high 
negative potential of 80 kv to 150 
kv DC. Voltage varies according 
to the size and shape of parts be- 
ing coated. 


4. In the second method, several 
types of units are employed. One 


type of unit, a bell-shaped atom- 
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This Data Sheet is one of a series 
published by the National Safety 
Council, reflecting experience from 
many sources. Not every acceptable 
procedure is necessarily included. Data 
Sheets should not be confused with 
American Standard Safety Codes, fed- 
eral laws, insurance requirements, 
state laws, rules and regulations, or 
municipal ordinances. 











izer, consists of a sharp edge over 
which paint is pumped by a meter- 
ing pump. The edge has a high 
negative potential with respect to 
the positively charged (grounded) 
part on the conveyor. Particles of 
paint break up and spray from 
the edge, much like corona dis- 
charges. A simple fixed edge is 
used for painting small items only. 


5. To paint large items by this 
method, a unit is used from 
which paint is spun from the peri- 
phery of a rotating disk, after be- 
ing fed through its axis by a 
pump. To spray long pieces, the 
atomizing disk is either set at an 
angle to the plane of the passage 


of the work or moves with a re- 
ciprocator to cover the length of 
the work. 


6. In electrostatic detearing, the 
excess material on an article that 
has been either dipped in paint or 
flow-coated with paint is elec- 
trically removed. After being 
coated, the article air-dries over a 
drain board. The excess paint 
which drains off is collected in a 
container. 


7. When the paint has set, the 
piece is passed over a charged 
grid, normally referred to as a de- 
tearing grid, which removes the 
last fatty edges from the piece, 
giving it a uniform coating. The 
voltage used for detearing opera- 
tions is approximately 85,000 volts, 


half-wave, rectified DC. 


Hazards 


8. The fire hazards involved in 
electrostatic paint spraying and 
electrostatic detearing operations 
result from the solvents used with 
the paint, from possible sparking 
of the unit, and from use of oil- 
filled transformers. The health 
hazards are those connected with 
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FIGURE 1. Diagram 


the use of solvents and the haz- 
ards of electric shock 


Safeguards 

9. Power transformers, rectifiers, 
and electrical control equipment 
should be located outside the 
painting area, at least 10 feet and 
preferably 20 feet from dip tanks, 
drain boards, and spray areas 
Control equipment that must be 
located closer to the painting area 
than the recommended distance 
must be completely isolated in a 
noncombustible enclosure, in ac- 
cordance with the requirements of 
the National Electrical Code for 
Class I locations.* 


10. Modern high-voltage recti- 
fier tubes used in power packs 
operating at either minimum or 
peak loads should be tested for 
radiation potential. Tubes of this 
nature are capable of producing 
X-radiation that can penetrate 
light and medium gauge steel en- 
closures at loads of approximately 
75 kv to 150 kv operating at from 
1 to 2 milliamperes 


11. Calibrated portable ioniza- 
tion chambers are recommended 
for testing. Geiger-type detectors 
are not suitable because of the 
radio frequency field. Electrical 
interlock devices should be pro- 


*“National Fire Codes,” Vol. V, Elec- 
trical, National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion, Boston 10, Mass., 1957. 


CONVEYOR 


ATOMIZER 











of bell-shaped atomizer 


vided for all access doors on power 


packs. 


12. Electrodes, conductors, and 
detearing grids should be rigidly 
supported in permanent locations 
and well insulated. 


13. The minimum space pro- 
vided between the item to be 
sprayed or deteared and the elec- 
trodes or conductors should be at 
least twice the possible sparking 
distance. In general, this distance 
should be at least 12 inches for 
spraying and 9 inches for detear- 
ing operations. A suitable sign 


CONVEYOR LOOP -—— 


stating the sparking distance or 
potential should be conspicuously 
posted near the operating station 


14. Conveyor hooks should be 
so arranged as to maintain the 
safe distances specified in the pre- 
ceding paragraph. Goods should 
be supported so that there is a 
minimum of swing or other move- 
ment would reduce the 
distances below the safe limits 
Goods should not be manipulated 
by hand in the spraying area 


which 


15. Control apparatus should be 
provided which will automatically 
shut off the electrostatic unit if 
the minimum distances are vio- 
lated. This apparatus may consist 
of feeler wires which control 
switches or may be a current- 
actuated device. 


16. The main control of the elec- 
trostatic unit should be so placed 
that it can be easily reached in 
the event of an accident. 


17. Safety controls, such as 
photoelectric or body capacity 
safety devices, should be installed 
to prevent close approach to the 
detearing grid and to prevent 
entry into electrostatic paint 
Photoelectric cells should 


be wired in such a manner that if 


booths 


the cell fails or power is shut off, 
the equipment will be shut off 
Safety controls should also pre- 
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FIGURE 2. Diagram of disk atomizer 
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FIGURE 3. Reciprocating disk-type 
equipment used in electrostatic spray 
nting of folding chairs. 


the equipment from starting 

son is in the booth. In large 

tallations, a shut-off control 

ould be placed in each side or at 
“ach end of the unit 


electrically conducting 
is used, the paint tank sup- 
port unit and tank lines must be 
enclosed or barricaded so that per- 
sonnel will not come in contact 
with high voltage on that part of 

In normal operations, 
the paint tank and pump are at 
ground potential 


18. If 


paint 


the system 


19. Ample ventilation must be 
provided to prevent flammable 
ulating and 
from passing into the area in 
which the operator is working. In 
the disk modification, the con- 
veyor is arranged in a loop with 
the disk mounted in the center of 
the loop. The flow of solvent 
vapors is controlled in this case by 
enclosing the entire loop in a cyl- 
inder and withdrawing the air 
through all openings in the cyl- 
inder at a rate sufficient to pre- 
vent escape of flammable vapors, 
usually 100 feet per minute. 


vapors from accun 


20. Interlocks should be pro- 
vided to prevent operation of the 
electrostatic process when ven- 
tilating equipment or conveyors 
operating and to shut 
down the electrostatic equipment 
in the event of failure of ventilat- 


are not 
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ing fans or conveyors. There also 
should be arrangements for auto- 
matic shutdown of the paint supply 
lines in the event of fire. 


21. In most cases, where direct 
air and manual valves are used, 
the operator is responsible for 
shutting down the paint guns. 
However, if a fire should occur, 
he may be inclined to withdraw 
to a safe area without first shut- 
ting down the paint supply lines. 
Paint would then continue to be 
fed into the spray booth. 


22. The ideal control system 
would include interlocks on me- 
chanical and electrical equip- 
ment as well as interlocks for cut- 
ting off the air supply to the paint 
pressure vessel. The air supply 
can be electrically controlled by 
means of a heat-sensing device 
mounted on the inside of the 
booth. This device should be inter- 
locked with other controls at a 
specific remote location. The paint 
supply should also be interlocked 
to shut down when any one or 
more of the following fail: con- 
veyor, ventilation fans, waterfall, 
and electrostatic power pack. 


23. Automatic sprinklers should 
be installed in spray booth en- 
closures and over the detearing 
operation. Drains must be pro- 
vided to assure that flammable 
liquids and discharge from the 
sprinkler and hose will drain 
away from the process to a safe 


outside location. These drains 
should conform to local codes and 
fire regulations. 


24. Fences, railings, or guards 
should be provided to prevent 
persons other than those assigned 
to the paint spraying and detear- 
ing area from wandering into it. 


25. Signs designating the process 
zones as dangerous, for example, 
“Danger-High Voltage,” “Danger- 
Flammable Solvents,” should be 
posted. A conspicuous red signal 
lamp which, when turned on, will 
indicate that the spray booth or 
detearing unit is in operation 


should be provided. 


Safe Practices 


26. The entire electrostatic unit 
should be carefully checked be- 
fore the start of each shift, with 
particular attention being given 
to the electrical terminals, elec- 
trodes, and insulators. On humid 
days, condensation should be care- 
fully removed from insulators. 
The conveyor system should be 
checked for jerky operation, loose 
hooks, or other defects that could 
permit swinging of the work piece. 
Spraying equipment, including 
spray gun tips, should be checked. 
Moisture should be removed from 
the compressed air storage tanks. 


27. The electrostatic apparatus 
should be maintained in good 
condition and should be kept 
clean and dry. The electrostatic 


FIGURE 4. Triple-head bell-shaped electrostatic units spraying automatic wash- 
ing machine jackets. 





processes are so efficient that pos- 
sibly less than 5 per cent of the 
paint sprayed will not adhere to 
the sprayed object. Thus booths 
do not become contaminated 
quickly. However, the booths must 
be cleaned periodically to assure 
that the small quantities of over- 
spray do not create hazardous 
conditions. 


28. Grids for detearing opera- 


a time lapse before they touch 
equipment to avoid static shock 


32. No maintenance work should 
be done until enough time has 
elapsed to permit the solvent va- 
pors to be drawn out of the area. 
In the absence of automatic 
grounding equipment, the time 
necessary to purge the spraying 
area completely should be suffi- 
cient to allow any remaining elec- 


FIGURE 5. Bell-shaped units being used to spray-paint office chairs 


tions should be removed to a safe 
isolated location when they are 
to be cleaned. 


29. The insulators on electrodes, 
conductors, and detearing grids 
should be kept dry and should 
be cleaned frequently enough to 
prevent flashover. 


30. Only properly trained, qual- 
ified, and physically fit persons 
should be permitted to work 
around electrostatic apparatus. 
Anyone whose heart is known to 
be weak should not be allowed 
to operate the equipment, to avoid 
complications of the heart condi- 
tion should he receive otherwise 
minor electrical shock. 


31. Electrodes should be ad- 
justed only by properly qualified 
technicians who are fully aware 
of the ignition and shock hazards 
and who understand the need for 
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trical charge to drain off through 
normal paths. 


33. If maintenance work is re- 
quired in an area which does not 
need purging, time should be al- 
lowed for the charge to drain off 
before employees attempt to work 
on electrodes, transformers, ter- 
minals, and insulators. Manual 
grounding wire should always be 
available, and all employees who 
work with electrostatic equipment 
should be familiar with its use. 
During cleaning operations, only 
approved spark-resistant tools 
should be used. 


34. Electrostatic spray unit pow- 
er supplies should not be used 
for detearing operations. 


35. All metal parts, including 
guard rails, shields, barriers, and 
enclosures, in the vicinity of the 
unit must be grounded to prevent 
buildup of static charges. 


Fire Control and First Aid 


36. Good housekeeping should 
be maintained throughout the 
paint spraying and detearing area. 
Roll paper is frequently used 
under detearing grids beyond 
the drip drain board to catch the 
residual paint that falls to the 
floor. To prevent its creating a 
fire hazard, this paper should be 
disposed of daily by being burned 
in a controlled area. Use of asbes- 
tos paper or aluminum foil, neither 
of which supports combustion, 
will minimize the fire hazard. 


37. Fire protective equipment 
in the area should be checked 
regularly with particular atten- 
tion being given to automatic 
sprinkler heads. Heads that fre- 
quently become coated with paint 
should be moved to another loca- 
tion or covered in a manner re- 
commended for sprinkler heads 
in contaminated locations. 


38. All portable fire 
guishers should be of the type 
approved for use with electrical 
equipment. They should be kept 
in good working order and should 
be readily accessible. 


extin- 


39. Workers should be trained 
in proper fire-fighting procedures 
and in artificial respiration and 
first-aid measures for electrical 
shock. They should be completely 
familiar with the emergency pro- 
cedure for shutting down the 
electrostatic unit in case of failure 
of any kind. 
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Air Casualties 


It’s bad air that does it. But you can step up 
production by putting a Coppus Blower on 
the job to keep the air moving — and keep 
the men cool. 


The kind of air a man works in has a lot 
to do with how much work he can turn out. 
In confined places like shipholds or tanks 
or drums or boilers . . . or wherever the 
air is stagnant or hot or full of fumes... 
a Coppus Blower is a must for getting 
first-class work out of the men, all the time. 
A Coppus Blower or Exhauster helps 
avoid sickness and lassitude due to bad air 

. . and improves morale, too. 

Portable and adaptable for special pur- 
poses, Coppus Blowers and Exhausters will 
have dozens of uses around your plant. 
The “‘Blue Ribbon” (a blue painted band) 
is your assurance of quality performance 
at lowest cost. 


CABLE MANHOLE AND TANK VENTILATORS — BOILER MANHOLE BLOWERS AND EXHAUSTERS — HEAT KILLERS — 
SHIPHOLD VENTILATORS ...DESIGNED FOR YOUR INDUSTRY — ENGINEERED FOR YOU 


MAIL THIS COUPON To Coppus Engineering Corp., 128 Park Avenue, Worcester 2, Mass. Sales offices in 
THOMAS’ REGISTER. Other “Blue Ribbon” Products in BEST’S SAFETY DIRECTORY. 


2 SS SS SS SS SS ees RSS SSS SS SS SS 


PLEASE SEND ME INFORMATION ON SUPPLYING FRESH AIR TO MEN WORKING: 
i ks, tank 
= (-] on boiler repair jobs. Silk Betas dock cblepdabledehice abncoesents teesbaneses lignan tabblos 
a underground etite COOLING: 
U man 
generators, 
‘= in aeroplane fusilages, oe switehboards 
wings, etc. oO : and si 
[_] on coke ovens. 0 
‘= on steam-heated rub- 
ber processes, {_] around cracking stills. 


(Write here any special ventilat- 
ing problem you may have.) 


ee Ae ee ee ee a ee ee ee es 
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SMALL BUSINESS and ASSOCIATIONS 


By A. M. Baltzer and John T. Curry 


Small Business Program Staff, National Safety Council 


Trade Associations 
Aid Industry 


Be It Ever so humble, there's 
nothing quite like the American 
trade association. And some of them 
do appear pretty humble in terms of 
staff (often part-time), budget, and 
membership. But whether a trade 
organization covers a group of farm 
equipment retailers or an industry 
with annual sales in the billions, the 
services it renders are vital to mem- 





— ———- 


avs / 
} Associations spread ~~ | | 
industry fects .. . : 


a \ 
4 \ 
gy 

me 
bers—so much so that the trade as- 

sociation is becoming almost like 
another staff operation of each 
member-enterprise. 

About 100 associations have re- 
ceived substantial help from the Na- 
tional Safety Council and, in turn, 
have given help to their members 
Associations are ideally equipped to 
sell the benefits of safety and to give 
consulting service to their members. 
Other benefits obtained from associ- 
ations by small and medium-size 
businesses were set forth in abund- 
ance at the President's Conference 
on Technical and Distribution Re- 
search for the Benefit of Small Busi- 
ness. 

An impressive feature of today’s 
trade associations is the extent of 
their coverage of all trades and in- 
dustries and the variety of their ac- 
tivities. They are a peculiarly Amer- 
ican institution because of the means 
they provide for direct competitors 
to cooperate. The associations have 
worked out ingenious methods for 
pooling information about members’ 
operations—without betraying data 
that might give one enterprise a 
competitive advantage over anothe: 
Accident statistics and information 
on insurance losses fit logically into 
this pattern of service 
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Note: This is a condensation of an 
article, plus our comments (in italics) 
on safety, which appeared in the March 
1958 Dun’s Review and Modern Indus- 
try. Our thanks to Alfred G. Larke, em- 
ployer relations editor, who wrote the 
original, and to Roy Pakansky, manag- 
ing editor, for permission to make this 
adaptation. 

A. B. anp J. C 





There are two major differences 
between the trade groups and the 
more inclusive organizations such as 
the American Management Associ- 
ation and the National Industrial 
Conference Board. 


. « « maintain liaison 
i with other industries . . . 


1. Trade associations are, by and large, 
composed of companies in the same 
line, and are probably competitive. 
Their activities, such as the collection 
of statistics and the development of 
safety manuals, training courses and 
the promotion of machine guarding, are 
more narrowly focused on one trade’s 
(or industry’s) problems and are likely 
to be of more immediate value to a 
concern that’s recently becoming used 
to the idea of cooperating outside its 
own corporate structure. 


2. Trade associations almost invariably 
play the role of spokesmen for their 
groups—a part not shared by AMA, 
NICB, and some other broad-gauge as- 
sociations. This role is made possible 
by a greater similarity of interests 
among members of the narrower groups. 


They may be spokesmen to customer 
industries, the consuming public, leg- 
islative and other governmental bodies, 
and even other trade and industry as- 
sociations. A number of associations, 
participate in the formation of safety 
codes and undertake safety activities 
which cannot be attempted by individ- 
ual companies, particularly the smaller 
firms. 


Associations in this country have 
a head start in the kind of coopera- 


tion that has greatly benefited thei: 
members, and even their members’ 
customers and the general public 
Examples are: product, performance, 
rating, and testing standardization; 
uniformity of labeling; safety stand- 
ards; and management improvement 
aids for smaller members. 

In a prospectus of association ac- 
tivities for 1957-58, Jay Judkins, 
chief of the Trade Association Divi- 
sion of the Department of Com- 
merce, lists the various kinds of 
Government representation after five 
other activities. All national trade 
associations, he says, will: 


1. Function as the nation’s centers of 
information on their particular indus- 
— 


. issue bulletins 
reports, statistics .. 


tries. In the safety field, this includes 
releases on special hazards, causes of 
serious or numerous accidents and fires, 
and statistics to stimulate interest and 
to gauge progress 

2. Keep in close touch with all related 
industries. Liaison with corresponding 
sections of the National Safety Council 
is equally important. 


3. Issue bulletins, usually monthly, on 
business trends, legislation, trade statis- 
tics, labor relations, and other special- 
ized subjects. A number of associations 
distribute accident report summaries 
and bulletins promoting safety. Some 
associations provide safety materials— 
their own posters or the Council’s—on 
a regular basis. 


4. Prepare booklets and annual data, 
such as contest bulletins, surveys on 
the safety activities of members, and 
annual safety reports. Currently, no less 
than 10 surveys of association safety 
activity are in progress. 


5. Aid technical experts, arrange fre- 
quent conferences of members on 
current industry problems. Safety com- 
mittees and safety consultants are fre- 
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GAS SHUT OFF | 





Signs you can see when you need them 


Industrial Safety signs of ‘‘Scotchlite’’ 
Sheeting are at their best when the chips 
are down. Emergency crews pinpoint key 
contro! points faster because these signs 
retiect their message so brightly whe: 
Caught in a flashlight beam. There's no 
fumbling in the dark... no lost time 
Durable signs of ‘‘Scotchlite’’ Sheeting are 
economical too—they last longer under the 
toughest conditions. Send for details today. 


SCOTCHLITE 


REFLECTIVE SHEETING 





__ EMERGENCY 
GAS SHUT OFF 








MINNESOTA MINING AND MANUF 


where RESEARCH is t 


FOR — FACTS ON THESE MODERN SIGNS OF SAFETY, WRITE: 3M COMPANY, DEPT. QU-88, ST. PAUL 6, MINN. 
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quently used to bolster the association 
staff. 

A major trend is toward more 
growth. The number of trade associ- 
ations will increase. Each one will 
cover a larger piece of membership 
potential. Activities will spread out, 
especially in such areas as research 
into raw material sources and mar- 
ket trends, management and em- 
ployee training programs, industry 
promotion, and provision of data for 
longer-range planning. It is easy to 
see how easily accident prevention 
fits in with these general objectives 

At the last count, mid-1957, there 
were 12,200 trade associations, of 
which 1,700 were national. It is esti- 





mated that 3,000,000 employers be- 
long to one or more associations. 
Many companies belong to many; 
one company is reported to be a 
member of 125 trade organizations 
Many associations meet this diversi- 
fication of interest by setting up 
special divisions or committees to 
give information on safety, air pol- 
lution, office management, sales pro- 
motion, product development and 
similar special projects. 
Associations have wide opportuni- 
ties for service, and many are taking 
greater advantage of them each yea! 





... and hold conferences on 
current industry problems. 
“ 


They stand to become—some have 
already become—almost indispens- 
able to the successful operation of 
their members’ enterprises. Accord- 
ing to several surveys made in recent 
years, they have enlisted the mem- 
bership and support of about 75 to 
80 per cent of the industries they 
cover, all for voluntary undertak- 
ings. In so many ways, association 
operations parallel those of the 
Council. Safety is a “natural” for a 
merging of resources which can 
benefit safety and trade groups. 
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COMING 
EVENTS 


in the 
safety field 





Aug. 4-5, Denver, Colo. 

Women’s Seminar for Local Wom- 
en’s Groups (Senate Chambers, 
State Capitol Building). Colorado 
Highway Safety Council, Room 14, 
State Museum Building, Denver 2, 
Colo. 


Aug. 18-20, Chicago 

Second National Heat Transfe1 
Conference (Edgewater Beach Ho- 
tel). American Institute of Chem- 
ical Engineers, 25 W. 45th St., New 
York, N. Y. 


Sept. 12-14, Glenwood Springs, Colo. 

Governor’s 1958 Teen-Age Traffic 
Safety Conference. Colorado High- 
way Safety Council, Room 14, State 
Museum Building, Denver 2, Colo. 


Sept. 14-19, San Francisco, Calif. 

Annual Meeting of American As- 
sociation of Motor Vehicle Ad- 
ministrators (Fairmount Hotel). 
AAMVA, 912 Barr Building, Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 


Sept. 16-18, Cleveland, Ohio 

Twentieth Annual Ohio State 
Safety Conference (Pick-Carter 
Hotel). H. G. J. Hayes, secretary- 
treasurer, Ohio State Safety Coun- 
cil, 8 E. Chestnut St., Columbus 15, 
Ohio. 


Sept. 16-20, Copenhagen, Denmark 

Fourth International Study Week 
in Traffic Engineering. World Tour- 
ing and Automobile Organization, 12 
Chesham PIl., London SW1, England. 


Sept. 18-19, Rockland, Maine 
Thirty-first Annual Maine State 
Safety Conference (Samoset Hotel). 
Arthur F. Minchin, secretary, De- 
partment of Labor and Industry, 
State House, Augusta, Maine. 


Sept. 21-23, Copenhagen, Denmark 

1958 International Road Safety 
Congress. World Touring and Au- 
tomobile Organization, 12 Chesham 
Pl., London SW1, England. 


Sept. 21-24, Lafayette, Ind. 

Third National Conference on 
Driver Education (Purdue Univer- 
sity). 


Sept. 22-24, White Sulphur Springs, 

W. Va. 

The Material Handling Institute, 
Inc. (The Greenbrier). Hanson & 
Shea, Inc., 1 Gateway Center, Pitts- 
burgh 22, Pa. 


Sept. 24-26, Northampton, Mass. 
Freeway operations seminar. 
Sponsored by Institute of Traffic 
Engineers. Roger T. Chandler, City 
Traffic Engineer, Providence, R. L., 
or Institute of Traffic Engineers, 
2029 K St., N. W., Washington, D. C 


Oct. 1, Washington, D. C. 

Seventh Annual 
and Governors Conference on Met- 
ropolitan Washington Traffic Prob- 
lems (Sheraton-Park Hotel). An- 
thony L. Ellison, Exec. Dir., Room 
1020, Municipal Center, Washington 
wy: i od 


Oct. 9-10, Chicago 

Ninth Annual National Noise 
Abatement Symposium (Hotel Sher- 
man). Hale J. Sabine, Physics Re- 
search Dept., Armour Research 
Foundation, 10 W. 35th St., Chicago 


Commissioners 


Oct. 12-17, New Orleans, La. 

American Transit Association 
(Roosevelt Hotel). ATA, 292 Mad- 
ison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Oct. 20-23, Philadelphia 
International Municipal Signal 

Association (Sheraton Hotel). IMSA, 

130 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y 


Oct. 20-24, Chicago 

Forty-sixth National Safety Con- 
gress and Exposition (Conrad Hilton 
Hotel). R. L. Forney, secretary, Na- 
tional Safety Council, 425 N. Mich- 
igan Ave., Chicago 11. 


Oct. 26-31, Mexico City, Mexico 

Third World Meeting of Interna- 
tional Road Federation (Hotel Del 
Prado and Secretary of Communi- 
cations Building) 


Nov. 3-6, Philadelphia 

Third National Industrial and 
Building Sanitation Maintenance 
Show (Convention Hall). Leonard 
S. Rogers, Orkin Expositions Man- 
agement, 19 West 44th St., New 
York 36. 
Nov. 11-13, Miami Beach, Fla. 

Twenty-eighth Annual Meeting of 
Institute of Traffic Engineers (Deau- 
ville Hotel). David M. Baldwin, ex- 
ecutive secretary, 2029 K St., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 


Nov. 28-Dec. 5, San Francisco, Calif. 

Annual Meeting of American As- 
sociation of State Highway Officials 
(Sheraton-Palace Hotel). AASHO, 
National Press Building, Washing- 
ton 4, D. C. 
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RIPPLE SOLE... 


‘ n Tan glove plain toe oxford; black 

Absorbs Walking by oil-resisting Beebe Ripple sole 

Shock * Lengthens the with oil-resisting Cellular Crepe 

Stride + Balances the wedge; Durisco mildew-proof 

Weight + Provides ‘ vamp lining, leather toe liner, 

Better Traction. Anchor Flange Steel Box Toe; 
Crescent Last. 


B 7-12 
G 6-12 


if your men walk a lot on or off the job, this newest addition DE 5-12 

to HY-TEST’s Series of NOK-A-BOUTS is for them! Trim HY-TEST 

and high-style in design, HS36 combines the positive pro- SAFEty SHOES 

tection of the exclusive Anchor Flange® Steel Box Toe with Division 

the amazing action of the new RIPPLE Sole. Tapered INTERNATIONAL SHOE COMPANY 
PP : Lee. : Pe 1509 Washington Ave., St. Louis 3, Mo. 
cushions” of oil-resisting rubber, scientifically off-centered Teletype: SL300 

and inclined rearward, actually make walking easier. “As eee See 

you step, the cushions depress, easing you gently down and 

thrusting your foot forward. As you lift your foot, stored 
energy propels you forward again.” This action is amazing, 
easy-going, comfortable. Add H536 to your inventory... 
workers will be asking for it. 


TM -RIPPLE SOLE CORP 
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THE ACCIDENT BAROMETER 





Prepared by the Statistics Division, 


National Safety Council 


1958 
6,800 


1957 Change 
April 7,300 -—7% 
Four 

Months 28,100 29,300 


ACCIDENTAL deaths in April to- 
talled approximately 6,800, or 7 
per cent below April a year ago 
There were decreases in 
vehicle, public non-motor-vehicle 
and home, and no change in work 
accident fatalities. 

The four-month death total was 
28,100, a reduction of 4 per cent 
from 29,300 in 1957. Most of the 
decrease occurred in 
hicle but deaths from public non 
motor-vehicle and work accidents 
also were fewer. 


—4% 


motor 


motor 


ve- 


Motor-Vehicle Deaths 


The motor-vehicle death total in 
April was 2,600, or 12 per cent 
less than last year. 

The death total for four months 
was 10,330, an 8 per cent reduc- 
tion from 11,200 a year ago. The 
four-month death rate pe 
100,000,000 vehicle miles 
available at this time, but the two 
month rate was 5.2, a decrease of 

Ge 


not 


iS 


7 per cent from 195 
Of the 47 states reporting fo1 
four months, 32 had fewer deaths 
than last year and 15 had more 
deaths. Reporting cities with pop 
ulations of more than 10,000 
showed a decrease of 7 per cent 
4,000, ——_—____---— 
MOTOR-VEHICLE ¢ 
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for April and 3 per cent for the 


four-month period. 

Regional changes from 1957 in 
the four-month 
death totals were: 

North Atlantic 
South Atlantic 
North Central 
South Central 
Mountain 


Pacific 


Work Accidents 


Deaths from work accidents to- 
talled 1,200 in April, about the 
same last year. The four- 
month death total was 4,700, a re- 
duction of 2 per cent from 1957 

The April frequency rate pe 
million man-hours for plants in 
18 accident 
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sectional prevention 


WORK DEATHS 
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EXCEPT MOTOR-VEHICLE 


1957 CHANGE 
1,300 
4,400 


conducted by the Na- 
tional Safety Council was 4.96, a 
per cent 
year. The April rate for plants in 
community 
4.49, a reduction 
1957. The 


sectional contests 


contests 


decrease of 7 from last 
council contests 
of 15 
four-month 


was 
per cent 
Irom rate 


in went down 
2 per cent to 5.00, while in com- 
the 
decreased 15 per cent to 4.49 


Public Deaths 


There were approximately 1,200 


munity council contests rate 


deaths from public non-motor ve- 
hicle accidents in April, or 100 
less than in 1957. 

The four-month death total was 
4,200, a of 5 per cent 
from Jast year. This reduction oc- 
the that 
changes in the definition of Home 
have reclassified to 
Public. There was a sizable de- 
crease in deaths from burns, mod- 


decrease 


curred despite fact 


some cases 


erate reductions in drownings and 
firearms accidents, and small de- 
creases in falls and transportation 
Most 
occurred among children under 5 
of age chil- 
dren 5 to 14 years old and persons 
45 


rewer. 


accidents. of the reduction 


years but deaths of 


years and over also were 


Home Deaths 
accident fatalities 
about 2,100 
year. 


Home in 


April numbered or 
100 fewer than 

The total 
9,900—no change from 1957. 


last 
for four months was 
In- 
creases in deaths from poisonings, 
burns, and mechanical suffocation 
were offset by decreases in deaths 
from falls and firearms accidents. 
More deaths occurred among per- 
sons 15 to 24 and 45 to 64 years 
old; fewer deaths among people 
25 to 44 and 65 years and over; 
the 
children under 15 years of age 


about same number among 
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jy Should a Floor be? 


Gets the Dirt and Sanitizes—in Simple One-Step Application 


lean-O-Lite 





1 


the tragic spread of deadly 
reported in Medical journals, 
st, Readers Digest, and others 


airborne dust, 
fine dust has 
person walking 
invisible 


tant causes Is 

bacteria. This 
vement; a 

literally an 


stir up 


al Hillyard CLEAN-O-LITE, developed 
eet today’s higher standards for sanitation in 
oncentrated liquid detergent, 
ranks 


buildings, " 


fer and nitizer. As a cleaner, it 


ASK YOUR HILLYARD “MAINTAINEER’”’ 


to help draw up a comprehensive 
covering all floors. His 
ghtened floor appearance 
to lowered maintenance 
charge or obligation; he's 


tenance 


lead to he 


On Your Staff, Not Your Payroll 


ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


USA 


Passaic, N. J San Jose, Calif. 


use Stocks in Principal Cities 
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with the most efficient in loosening and lifting 


dirt without damage to the floor 


At the same time, it has a high certified effective- 
ness in controlling bacteria on the floor. This sani- 
tizing action is residual —sanitizing properties 
remain on the surface cleaned 


A special quality of CLEAN-O-LITE is the fact 
that it deposits no visible film or scum. It will not 
build up, or discolor floor or finish. Cuts labor 
time—it requires no rinse. Saves material 
it cleans and sanitizes effectively in a one-to-forty 
This is welcome news for the main- 
budget! 


cost 


solution. 
tenance 


Please send me complete information on ways to combat 
airborne infections through floor maintenance 
Please have the Maintaineer call to discuss 


maintenance problems 


floor 


Nome 
Institution 
Address 


City State 
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Abstracts of current literature 


on Occupational Hygiene, Medicine, and Nursing 
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Radiation Studied As 
Public Health Problem 


“Radiation as a Public Health Prob- 
lem.” By David E. Price, M.D. Public 
Health Reports, pp. 197-202 (March 
1958). 


WHEN Pus.ic HEALTH problems 
such as those caused by polluted 
water and motor accidents be- 
come serious enough, society takes 
remedial action. This traditional 
approach must be reversed in 
dealing with health hazards of 
ionizing radiation, because these 
hazards are cumulative, irrever- 
sible, subtle, and apparent only 
after a long time. Public health 
agencies. now are attacking these 
difficulties in terms of preventive 
action. 

The point at which harmful 
effects of prolonged, low-level ex- 
posure exceed benefits of man- 
made radiation is yet unknown. 
At present, efforts are being di- 
rected toward finding what ex- 
posure is necessary and how un- 
necessary hazards can be avoided. 

X-rays are a major source of 
the radiation problem. Reduction 
of needless exposure to x-rays 
without lessening medical benefits 
will advance future programs de- 
signed for protection. For example, 
one source of ionizing radiation 
that can be eliminated without 
sacrificing advantages is the flu- 
oroscopic shoe-fitting machine—a 
target of public health agencies. 

Another area where public ex- 
posure could be lowered is the 
indiscriminate use of the x-ray in 
tuberculosis surveys. Early case- 
finding from such surveys has 
saved thousands of lives. Yet, to- 
day there are groups of people 
among whom the disease is so rare, 
the mass x-ray approach is no 
longer the best case-finding meth- 
od. 

The Public Health Service rec- 
ommends a more selective use of 
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By E. L. Alpaugh, Industrial Hygienist, NSC 


this procedure but does not oppose 
the use of these techniques. Re- 
luctance of the public to accept 
diagnostic x-rays, when recom- 
mended by responsible authorities, 
would be far more injurious to 
health than would the slight ad- 
ditional radiation exposure. 

The Public Health Service is 
training technicians and conduct- 
ing studies to develop methods 
that will produce films of maxi- 
mum value with minimum ex- 
posure while providing better 
measurement of doses received. 

Limited baseline data is being 
obtained from nearly 100 air and 
rain surveillance stations, 40 sta- 
tions for surveillance of water 
pollution, and collection and anal- 
ysis of milk for strontium 90 and 
other radioactive elements from 
five major milk-shed areas. 
Although the public awareness 
has been focused primarily on 
weapons-testing, a far more im- 
portant potential source of en- 
vironmental radiation exposure is 
the rapidly growing number of 
power reactors. There is a very 
real need for states and com- 
munities to establish radiological 
health programs. Along these lines, 
the Public Health Service, in con- 
junction with other federal-state 
agencies, has worked out a prac- 
tical pattern of cooperation in the 
interest of public health safety for 
the Shippingport, Pa., atomic 
power plant. 

Three major challenges face the 
public health profession regarding 
radiation protection. First, the 
public must be alerted to the need 
for greatly expanded radiological 
health programs. Second is the 
need for health personnel with the 
training required to provide plan- 
ning, surveillance, and other serv- 
ices. Third is the need for research 
in such fields as biological effects 
of ionizing radiation, engineering, 
and high-level waste disposal. 


Noise Experiments 
Test Visual Efficiency 


“The Effects of Bursts of Loud Noise 
on a Continuous Visual Task.” By M.M 
Woodhead. British Journal of Indus- 
tr'al Medicine, Vo!. 15, No. 2, pp. 120- 
125 (April 1958) 


THIS STUDY was designed to de- 
termine if brief loud noises heard 
at irregular intervals would affect 
performance in a visual task, and 
if it is possible to overcome any 
adverse effects by warnings or en- 
couragement. 

Each test run required four 
minutes. During this period there 
were 70 irregularly-occurring card 
comparisons. Noise bursts lasted 
about four seconds, with a peak 
intensity of about 100 decibels for 
slightly longer than one second. 

Main components of the sound 
were high in frequency but modu- 
lated at alow frequency (less than 
100 cycles). Audiograms taken be- 
fore and after the experiment 
yielded no significant changes. 

Two groups were tested. One 
group received more test informa- 
tion and verbal encouragement 
than the other. A red light, used 
at various times with each group 
as a warning, indicated a noise 
would follow. 

Several subjects found the vis- 
ual warning more distracting than 
the related noise. All subjects were 
accustomed to the noise used but 
were not so completely adapted 
that they developed an attitude of 
hearing without awareness of 
sounds. 

Results indicated that generally 
there was a temporary loss of 
working efficiency lasting up to 
half a minute after each noise. In 
addition, there was a general tend- 
ency toward loss of efficiency in 
work performance after each loud 
noise, even when subjects re- 
ceived prior visual and verbal 
alerts 
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The truth about those patterns 
in toughened Safety Lenses 


For years, industrial safety lenses 
have been accepted or rejected for 
impact resistance on the basis of a 
“cross” pattern revealed when the 
lenses were viewed through the po- 
larizing elements of a polariscope. 
Pet ideas grew as to the characteris- 
tics and significance of these crosses. 
Generally, the more symmetrical and 
clearly defined the cross pattern .. . 
the higher the impact resistance was 
thought to be. 


ee 
ee 


, 


This is the “Maltese cross” pattern 


which used to be considered ideal. 


As you know, industrial safety lenses are 
toughened by heat treating and quench- 
ing. Temperature is raised almost to the 
softening point. Then the lens is 
quenched, or chilled, by blasts of cool 
air against its surfaces. The result is an 
outer glass layer which shrinks and 
enters a state of compression, while the 
inner mass achieves a permanent con- 
dition of tension. Technically, the lens 
is said to be “reinforced.” It is this state 
of compression-tension balance that 
helps to produce the polarized pattern. 


The truth is that the cross pattern 
proves only that the lens has been 
heat treated. It does not reflect the 
degree of shock resistance. Cross pat- 
terns don’t tell you bow safe... or 
unsafe... the lenses are! 
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More specifically, the cross pattern re- 
veals only that a compression-tension 
balance exists, and that the cooling 
quench was directed near the center of 
the cross. It tells nothing of impact or 
thermal shock strength or the compres- 
sion-tension ratio so important to eye 


protection. 


Some time ago Bausch & Lomb be- 
gan to employ a large orifice chill, 
using generous quantities of air at 
carefully controlled temperatures. 
The entire lens surface got the blast 
at once. Researchers found that lenses 
quenched in this manner have ex- 
ceptionally high impact strength for 
frontal and edge blow . . . withstand- 
ing impact ranging from a mini- 
mum of 6 to substantially more than 
10 times that of the contemporary 
accepted standard. 


But with this improved method cross 
patterns virtually disappeared! When 
viewed in the polariscope, those bugaboo 
cross patterns were weak, almost lost 
against an over-all dark area, or alto- 
gether nonexistent. In the case of pre- 
scription safety lenses, patterns were 


The regular, peripheral dark line, well 
inside the lens edge, means more to the 
lens technician, and the wearer, than 
the cross pattern. 


Circle Item No. |4—Reader Service Card 


“scrambled”—and the scrambles varied 
all over the lot according to the type and 
strength of the prescription. 


This prescription safety lens of high 
minus power will withstand at least 
6 times the shock of the contemporary 
accepted standard. 


The fact today is that one can no 
more gauge the margin of safety in a 
safety lens by its cross pattern than 
he can judge the condition of a used 
car by the lustre of its finish. Best 
way to know the quality of protec- 
tion you get: run your own labora- 
tory impact tests, or rely on the in- 
tegrity of the manufacturer . . . or 


both. 





Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 
90332 Smith St., Rochester 2, N. Y. 


BAUSCH 6 LOMB 
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Winners of National Safety Council 


Awards for outstanding records 


1. THE AWARD OF HONOR is available (a) to units which complete 
3,000,000 man-hours without a disabling injury, and (b) to units whose 
records, though not perfect, meet vigorous standards of excellence. These 
standards take into account the previous experience of the unit as well as 
the experience of the industry in which it operates. A unit must qualify on 
both frequency rate and severity rate 


2. THE AWARD OF MERIT has similar, but less exacting requirements 
Minimum number of injury-free man-hours needed to qualify is 1,000,000 


Details of eligibility requirements may be obtained by writing to the 
Statistics Division, National Safety Council. 


POSTMASTER General Arthur E. Summerfield accepts the National Safety Coun- 
cil’s Traffic Safety Citation Award for 1957. The plaque was presented to the 
U. S. Post Office Department for its outstanding example in guiding postal per- 
sonnel to full local and national support of the Back the Attack on Traffic Acci- 
dents Campaign. This is the fourth successive year that the Department has won 
this high award. The presentation was made by General George C. Stewart, exec- 
utive vice president of the National Safety Council. The following representatives 
from national safety organizations and agencies of the federal government inter- 
ested in safety were present at the ceremony: (Left to right) Norman Almquist, 
American Road Builders’ Assn.; Ernest G. Cox, chief, Safety Section, Bureau of 
Motor Carriers, Interstate Commerce Commission; Postmaster General Summer- 
field; General Stewart; Nelson M. Bortz, acting chairman, Federal Safety Council; 
and Carl E. Fritts, vice president, engineering, Automotive Safety Foundation 
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AWARD OF HONOR 

Allied Chemical Corp., General Chem- 
ical Div., Baker & Adamson Works, 
Marcus Hook, Pa 

Canada Cement Co., Ltd., two awards 
Belleville, Ont., Plant; Hull, Que., 
Plant. 

Chrysler Corp., Eight Mile Rd 
Detroit, Mich 

Dominion Rubber Co., Ltd., St. Jerome, 
Quebec, Canada, Plant. 

Douglas Aircraft Co., Ltd., El Segun- 
do, Calif., Div 

The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., 
Pottstown, Pa., Tire Plant. 

Ford Motor Company, 19 awards: 
Cleveland, Ohio, Engine Plant No. 2; 
Construction & Property Service, 
Dearborn, Mich.; Los Angeles Plant; 
Metuchen, N. J., Plant; Accessories 
General Office, Rawsonville, Mich.; 
Aircraft Engine Div., Chicago, III; 
Brooklyn, Mich. Plant; Buffalo, N. Y., 
Assembly Plant; Buffalo, N. Y., 
Stamping Plant; Canton, Ohio, Forge 
Div.; Cleveland Ohio, Foundry; Cleve- 
land, Ohio, Stamping Plant; Dear- 
born, Mich., Iron Foundry; Dearborn, 
Mich., Specialty Foundry; Edsel Div., 
Dearborn, Mich.; Gen. Office, Gen 
Prod. Div., Dearborn, Mich.; Gen 
Office, Lincoln & Mercury, Dearborn, 
Mich.; Gen. Offices, Mfg. Services Div., 
Dearborn, Mich.; Tractor & Imple- 
ment Plant, Birmingham, Mich 

Harbison-Walker Refractories Co., two 
awards: Clearfield, Pa., Wks. 1; Mount 
Union Works 

Hercules Powder Co., Port Ewen, N. Y., 
Plant. 

Hughes Aircraft Co., Hughes El Segun- 
do, Calif., Plant. 

Jack & Heintz, Inc., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Lehigh Portland Cement Co., Oglesby, 
Ill. 

Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Works 1, 
Creighton, Pa. 

The Pullman Co., Chicago, lll., Plant. 

Radio Corp. of America, 6 awards: 
RCA Service Co., Nationwide & 
Overseas; Government Field Service, 
Nationwide & Overseas, Camden, 
N. J.; Consumer Products Service, 
E. Central Region, Cleveland, Ohio; 
Consumer Products, Western Region, 
Hollywood, Calif.; Radio & Victrola 
Div., Canonsburg, Pa.; RCA Tube 
Div., Harrison, N. J 

The Ruberoid Co., Joliet, Ill, Plant 

Standard Oil Co. (Ind.), Marine Dept., 
Great Lakes & Inland Waterways 

Texas Highway Dept., Dist. 21, Pharr, 
Tex. 

U. S. Forest Service, Rocky Mountain 
Region 2, Denver, Colo. 

Universal Atlas Cement Co., Hannibal, 
Mo., Plant. 

Warner Co., Van Sciver Plant, Tulley- 
town, Pa. 

Western Electric Co., Inc., Indianapo- 
lis, Ind., Works. 


AWARD OF MERIT 


Aeroquip, Inc., Van Wert, Ohio, Plant. 
Aluminum Co. of America, Port Com- 

fort, Tex., Works. 
American Airlines, Inc., Line Mainte- 
—To page 68 


Plant, 
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Saturday and Sunday, it’s a WALKING SHOE! 


This new hard-toe convertible, sole and heel. Full storm welt keeps 
54387, will help get all your men feet dry. After-hours, you can’t beat 
into satety shoes lt nas i dual pur- the good looks and comfort of its 
pose Dy signed for piant safety, redwood beaver-grain leather. Thom 
it's handsome enough for after-hours | McAn has a complete line of dual- 
wear, too. It offers the full protection purpose and special-purpose safety 
of le ither-lined ster toe boxes and shoes. For more details, and free 
slip resistant Neopt ne Nitro-Crepe safety posters, mail coupou now, 


St : Thom McAn's newest—-‘ 54387, grain leather in the rv od shade; sizes ( 12, D,E,EE 6-12 


Thom McAn 


SA F ETY s H Oo ES A Division of Melville Shoe Corporation 


Circle Item No. |5—Reader Service Card 
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errr rrr rrr rrr rrr saeeen seen e wen eennnns 


Thom McAn Safety Shoe Division, 25 W. 43 St. N.Y. 36 


Gentlemen: Please send me the following at once 
(Check service required) 


[) Address of nearest Thom McAn Safety Shoe Store 
C2) Details of Thom MeAn’s Special In-Plant Fitting Plan 
7} Fully iustrated list of Thom McAn Safety Shoes 
0 Premotion material, safety posters, et: 
) Details of Thom MeAn's “Special Design™ Safety Shoe 


Service 


Name 
Firm 
Address 


City 
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The same genuine SIGHT SAVERS bought by millions at drug counters 
are used by workers throughout 10,000 plants. 


r aie out — can be refilled Riore empty. 
> install - ‘compact, only 3%" x 8” overall. 
ie colors ~ safety green, whin 
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are known, 


preferred and 
purchased by millions! 


Here's what THIS FACT means to your eye safety program 


You don't have to “sell” workers on using SIGHT SAVERS 
—many of them have used these nationally advertised silicone 
tissues on their own glasses for years. People like to use SIGHT 
SAVERS... one tissue cleans both lenses in a jiffy, and there 
are no messy fluids to bother with. Put SIGHT SAVERS at 
their fingertips and your eye safety program is “good as sold”. 
Safety glasses stay on the worker rather than on the shelf 
because with SIGHT SAVERS the cle -aning’s So easy. 





More reasons why SIGHT SAVERS are your safest buy 


® Treated on both sides with twice as much silicone as other 
tissues .. . do the best job of cleaning and polishing. 
® Exactly the right size to clean glasses most efficiently 
 & onomically. 
Endorsed by leading opticians . . . meet Federal specifications 
UU-P-313d for lens cleaning tissues. 


ee. 7 


Promote eye safety the most popular, most dite: most essen ies 
. the SIGHT SAVER way! Order from your safety supply distributor.* 


* In Canada from any branch of The Safety Supply Company. 
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STONEHOUSE 
SIGNS say | 


KEEP QUT... 


In and around a busy plant, there are 


DAN GER scores of places where a safety conscious 





EXPLOSIVES or security conscious management 


must say KEEP OUT... and say it with 


KEEP AWAY 





real authority. The proper sign, from 

STONEHOUSE, warns trespassers or 
een unauthorized personnel and visitors of 

TRESPASSING restricted, closed or dangerous areas. . 
UNDER PENALTY lets them know unmistakably where 

OF THE LAW they may or may not go. 

Each sign is made of enduring, 


tested materials, and is manufactured 





in accordance with 


DANGER | American Standard specifications. 


NO ADMITTANCE | 
WITHOUT A PERMIT 


Write today for our free, full-color, 





64 page catalog of thousands of ready-to-ship 
safety signs, plus information about 


custom-printed signs to meet your special needs 


“Signs since 
1863”’ 


STONEHOUSE SIGNS, INC., Stonehouse Building, 9th and Larimer, Denver 4, Colorado 
Circle Item No. !7—Reader Service Card 
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Chautauqua Scouts 


From page 26 


proved popular and productive 
County newspapers cooperated. 
As a climax to the Traffic Safety 
Phase, 3,500 Cubs, Scouts and 
Explorers in the county distrib- 
uted 35,000 National Safety Good 
Turn door knob hangers to homes 
throughout the county on Satur- 
day, May 17. For this Safety 
Good Turn each Scout received a 
special neckerchief slide to denote 
his part in the campaign. Other 
successful projects of the Traffic 
Safety Phase were bicycle inspec- 
tion for proper and safe equip- 
ment, and crosswalk marking in 
several county communities 

In June, the Outdoor Phase of 
the National Safety Good Turn 
got underway. The three Scout 
Districts in the Council massed 
efforts of their Health & Safety 
Committees for an intensive drive 
on camping, water, and play safe- 
ty. In the early part of the month 
each of the Districts emphasized 
outdoor safety at their annual 
Camporees. Scoutmasters re- 
ceived special bulletins and train- 
ing to stress safety to Scouts 
Activities were planned that 
would coincide with the over-all 
safety program and the National 
Safety Good Turn 

Then, in an effort to spread the 
safety campaign to the public, the 
Council Health & Safety Commit- 
tee and its Good Turn Director, 
Harold T. Lovejoy, enlisted the 
help of the Jamestown Safety 
Council which, through the 
Jamestown Mutual Insurance 
Company, provided special emer- 
gency phone call placards for dis- 
tribution throughout the county. 
The cards contained blanks for 
fire, police, rescue unit, doctor 
and ambulance telephone num- 
bers. These blanks were filled in 
by Scout troops and Cub packs 
in their respective communities. 
The Scouts then distributed the 
cards to hotels, motels, tourist 
camps, restaurants, boat liveries, 
gas stations, factories, and busi- 
ness places throughout the county. 


Forest fire safety, fire fighting 
in camp and farm areas, and 
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other fire programs were incor- 
porated into the over-all outdoor 
safety phase with the help of 
county firemen groups. Firearm 
safety and hunting safety pro- 
grams were presented to all boys 
at the Council’s Camp Merz. This 
program was also planned to ex- 
tend through the remaining sum- 
mer months and into the fall 
hunting season. Other small scale 
projects were carried on within 
the Cub packs, Scout troops and 
Explorer posts. 

All of the effort that goes into 
a program of the sort that has 
been conducted in Chautauqua 
County is the result of two things; 
coordination and cooperation. The 
coordination was provided by the 
Chautauqua County Council, Boy 
Scouts of America and its Health 
& Safety Committee. The coop- 
eration came from the many indi- 
viduals and organizations who, 
when called upon, donated their 
efforts in the interest of safety. 


As an example of the sources 
enlisted by the Health & Safety 
Committee, here are some of those 
instrumental in making the Chau- 
tauqua County campaign a suc- 
cess: manufacturers’ associations, 
chambers of commerce, county 
fire groups, U. S. Coast Guard, 
city safety councils, law enforce- 
ment agencies (city and village 
police forces, Chautauqua County 
Sheriff's Department, New York 
State Police), New York State 
Conservation Department, and 
many others, private and public. 

The Scouts aren’t through yet. 
Commencing in September the 
National Safety Good Turn moves 
into the Home Safety Phase. Some 
of the projects already being 
planned are inspection of homes 
for trouble spots such as loose 
rugs on stairways and poor light- 
ing in traffic areas; fire inspection 
in conjunction with area fire de- 
partments during Fire Protection 
Week; and along with all the 
other Boy Scouts in the United 
States, plans are set for the big 
door-to-door distribution of the 
Civilian Defense Home Handbook 
of Safety on October 11. 

It all amounts to one thing: 
When the need is shown, the Boy 
Scouts are prepared to meet it; 
to be a Boy Scout is to Be Pre- 
pared! 
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SPARKY says: 
Don't give FIRE 
a place to start! 





new chemical kills weeds and grasses 
... prevents regrowth a full season! 


lj - FAB 4 ; 
... for industrial weed control 


UREABOR IS A 


Here’s the weed killer that’s specialized for 
you! Yes, Ureasor was developed specifi- 
cally to combat industrial weed problems 
and has proved effective. Maintenance men 
cheer this ready-to-use, dust-free granular 
weed killer—it’s so convenient, so easy to 
apply dry. Effective rates of application are 
low—1 to 2 Ibs. per 100 sq. ft. And, for 
treating large areas, special spreaders are 
available in both hand-operated and power- 
driven models. To learn more about 
Ureabor, write for literature today. 


AGRICULTURAL SALES DEPARTMENT 


United States Borax & Chemical Corporation 


630 SHATTO PLACE + LOS ANGELES 5, CALIFORNIA 


20 MULE TEAM” BRAND PRODUCT 
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The President's Medal 


Awards made by the National 
Safety Council for successful ap- 


plication of artificial respiration 





F. D. Crotey, salesman, The 
Texas Company, Houston, Tex.— 
asphyxiation. 

Harry Funk, line foreman, Port 
Orford Division of Coos Curry 
Electric Cooperative, Inc., Co- 
quille, Ore.—electric shock. 


J. Luoyp Geicer, Board of Edu- 
cation, Benton Harbor, Michigan 
—drowning. 


Fioyp J. Henry, safety engi- 
neer, The Texas Co., Houston, 
Tex.—chronic pulmonary condi- 
tion. 


Cuartes M. Hickman, rousta- 
bout, Crane Gasoline Plant, 
Crane, Tex.—asphyxiation. 


Zack A. JAMES, psychiatric 
nursing assistant, Veterans Ad- 
ministration Hospital, Murfrees- 
boro, Tenn.—drowning. 


Georce E. Mater, installer-re- 
pairman, The Pacific Telephone 
and Telegraph Co., San Francisco, 
Calif—gas asphyxiation. 

Corne.ius G. O’Leary, splicer’s 
helper, New York Telephone Co., 
Mount Vernon, New York —at- 
tempted suicide. 


M/SGT. SCOTT shows how he administered artificial respi- 
ration to Jerald P. Chapman after an accident at Hill Air 
Force Base. While others stood by and watched the injured 
man turn blue, Sgt. Scott took charge, using the Holger- 
Nielson Arm-Lift Back-Pressure method, and kept the man 
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Leon SaFForp, driller, General 
Petroleums of Canada Limited, 
Calgary, Alberta— gas asphyxia- 
tion. Certificates of Assistance to 
E. J. LaGrandeur and Stan Dedio. 


ALBERT L. Scott, master ser- 
geant, Hill Air Force Base, Utah 
—head injury. 


Paut E. Starr, plant guard, 
Monsanto Chemical Co., Annis- 
ton, Ala.—electric shock. 


P. C. WALKER, service foreman, 
Northwestern Bell Telephone Co., 
Des Moines, lowa—drowning. 


Saved Two Lives 


Mr. Safford was awarded the 
President’s Medal with attached 
bar, since he performed the rare 
act of resuscitating two persons 
overcome by gas in the same ac- 
cident. 

Mr. Safford was driving by the 
scene where two young men had 
been overcome by carbon mon- 
oxide while sitting in a closed car 
with a window only slightly open. 
A constable, who had been called 
to the scene, recognized Mr. Saf- 
ford, and knowing that his em- 


ployer, General Petroleums of 
Canada, Limited, offers first-aid 
training, he called Mr. Safford for 
assistance. Mr. Safford worked on 
the driver for about eight minutes. 
At this point he noted that the 
driver was beginning to respond 
to his treatment and that the pas- 
senger was not responding to the 
treatment which another person 
on the scene was giving. 

It was at this time that Mr. La- 
Grandeur and Mr. Dedio arrived 
and were asked to help by Mr. 
Safford. He was then able to leave 
the driver and work on the pas- 
senger. 

Blankets had arrived by this 
time, and because of the training 
these men had received, the 
blankets were placed in position 
without interruption of the artifi- 
cial respiration. 


Resuscitation Afloat 

Mr. Walker was fishing near the 
scene of a boat accident, and went 
to the rescue when he saw a cap- 
sized boat and heard a voice shout, 
“Where is my brother? Where is 
my brother?” and a woman’s voice 
cry out, “Help! help! Someone 
save my baby!” 

Mr. Walker and his son pulled 
in their fishing lines, started their 
engine, raised their anchor, and 
proceeded to the location of the 
accident. 

Since they were some 500 yards 
away from the location and had 
only a 10-horsepower motor, they 
were somewhat slow in reaching 
the scene. By the time they had 


alive until medical help arrived. Chapman had been struck 
in the back of the head and neck by a swinging boom while 
doing mechanical work on a C-124 “Globemaster.” An out- 
standing airman, the holder of several decorations, Sgt. Scott 
is chief of flight line inspection, 28th Logistic Support Sqdrn. 
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WASHINGTON, D. C., NATIONAL AIRPORT 


ROCKWOOD EQUIPMENT 
RIDES ON 
LEADING FIRE TRUCKS 


U.S. AIR FORCE TYPE 0-11-A 


THEODORE FRANCIS GREENE AIRPORT 
HILLS GROVE R.1. 


The best testimonial of Rockwood’s 
fire equipment is its users. In airports, 
industries, refineries and municipalities 

Rockwood fire fighting equipment is 
seen on the finest fire trucks. 

Fire trucks get the benefit of famous 
Rockwood nozzles and proportioning 
systems producing WaterFOG, Fog- 
FOAM, FOAM and WET — each de- 
signed to conquer different types of 
fires. By means of Turret Nozzles, 
these trucks discharge large volumes of 
FogFOAM, FOAM or WaterFOG. By 


FIRE JEEP — CRUCIBLE STEEL CO. OF AMERICA 


CUBA FIRE DEPT.— NEW YORK 


PORT OF SEATTLE 
SEATTLE-TACOMA AIRPORT 


means of Ground Sweep Nozzles, they 
fight flowing gasoline fires and protect 
firefighters and trucks at the same time. 
By means of Hand Lines, they control 
fires in hard-to-get-at areas. 

If you want precision fire fighting 
products — by all means send for 
Rockwood’s free booklet. Just fill in and 
mail the coupon at the right now. 
Rockwood products have been tested 
and listed by Underwriters’ Laborato- 
ries, Inc. Distributors in all principal 
industrial areas. 


ROCKWOOD SPRINKLER COMPANY 


Engineers Water... to Cut Fire Losses 


Distributors in all principal cities 
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U. S. COASTGUARD 


AIRCRAFT CRASH RESCUE TRUCK 


FAIRCHILD AIRCRAFT CORP. 


NEW YORK THRUWAY AUTHORITY 


GLENN L. MARTIN AIRPORT 


ROCKWOOD SPRINKLER COMPANY 
Portable Fire Protection Division 
1262 Harlow Street 
Worcester 5, Massachusetts 

Please send me your illustrated 
booklet on Rockwood fire fighting 
products. 








arrived, other boats had gathered 
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Reed Kuhlman, a five-year-old 
boy, had been recovered and lifted 


onto a flat-bottomed boat. 
= 
An untrained person was at- 


tempting to give artificial respira- 
tion by pressing his hands under 
bl Fits Everyone the boy’s stomach, lifting, releas- 
ize Comforta y i ing, and then pressing with one 
hand on the boy’s back. Mr. 
Walker could see that the man 
did not know what he was doing, 
and also observed that the body 
was turning blue, and that the boy 
was not breathing. There were 
shouts urging that the boy be 
taken ashore and that the fire de- 
partment be called. 


Comments were heard such as, 

“Can you save my baby?” “Should 

we go to shore?” “The Fire De- 

partment has been called. Let’s 

get him to shore.” Mr. Walker ad- 

vised them to be quiet, and re- 

main calm, so that he could work 

. on the boy and hear, should the 

ja : boy make any noise. He suggested 
KODEL 6500 that the boy be covered. A life 
TROJAN jacket and a gunnysack were 


FACE SHIELD produced. The boy was covered 


with these. 


Mr. Walker continued to apply 
artificial respiration in the boat 
as it floated downstream for ap- 
proximately 12 minutes, and then 
felt some warmth returning to the 
body. About three minutes later, 
the boy uttered a guttural sound, 
and Mr. Walker requested that 
someone go to shore and call for 
an ambulance. 





The boy started to breathe with 

some difficulty, and while con- 

: tinuing to assist the boy, Mr. 

Polyethylene headgéar is ' Walker ordered boats away, and 
easily adjusted to any ' gee te directed the owner of the flatboat 
head size by simply press- ——$$__— to proceed to shore. The boy’s 
a rt Fibre band with three posi- Acetate windows in 4”, 6” breathing was getting stronger. He 
tive snap fasteners holds and 8” lengths and in .020 began to scream as the boat pro- 


to desired size. Automat- ~d 
Soe See ee SS ee Sonam, petted ceeded to shore. By the time land 


ically locks to size when d 6 ieee . 
. ow securely to wide fibre _individually in polyethylene 
knob is released. Top spark guard. Window easily _ bags. ’ — was reached, loud, lusty screams 


a = — - installed and replaced. were coming from the lad, and his 
; . breathing was normal. 


WELSH Willingly Worn By Workers Everywhere Mr. Walker had received in- 


struction in the arm-lift, back- 


pressure method of resuscitation 
as an employee of the Northwest- 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY ern Bell Telephone Company as a 


part of this company’s plan of first- 
9 MAGNOLIA ST., PROVIDENCE, R. I. aid training. 
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news briefs 


Early reports indicate that 1958 could become 
an even worse year for fire losses than 1957. Last 
year was the worst fire loss year in modern times. 


Douglas Aircraft recently fulfilled a three-year 
quota of goggle-shattering incidents in a three-week 
period. Three employees, working in separate de- 
partments on different types of work, had their 
protective glasses shattered without damage to their 
eyes. Normally, only one such incident occurs dur- 
ing a year. A woman was struck by a flying bolt, 
a man was hit by particles of a sanding finger which 
broke while he was sanding with a portable drill 
motor, and another man was hit by a broken drill 
while operating a drill press. All three had broken 
goggle lenses. 

The New York State Hotel Association conducts 
its own safety contest. Recently, 44 hotels operated 
for a period of three months without a disabling in- 
jury. They compiled one and one-half million man- 
hours of exposure. 


A panel of experts has completed the first phase 
of its task of assisting the International Atomic 
Energy Agency (IAEA) in drawing up health and 
safety recommendations to govern the packaging, 
transport, use and disposal of radioisotopes. The 
recommendations deal with the responsibilities of 
safety and medical supervision, monitoring and pro- 
tection, decontamination, waste collection and dis- 
posal, storage and transportation. It also gives de- 
tailed advice as to handling of sealed sources and 
work with unsealed sources. Later, the experts will 
try to set up international standards. 


The accident rate of the chemical industry, ac- 
cording to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, is one- 
third less than that for all manufacturing industries. 


An eye injury charged as “foreign body in eye” 
was originally reported by the injured employee 
this way: “While working on the ramp, a large 
flock of birds flew over. I looked up and something 
dropped into my right eye.” 


Seven states (California, Connecticut, Massachu- 
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setts, Michigan, New York, Pennsylvania, and 
Texas) have adopted comprehensive radiation pro- 
tection codes. Thirteen states (Colorado, Connecti- 
cut, Delaware, Illinois, Kansas, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, New York, North Dakota, Pennsylvania, 
South Dakota, Texas, and Wyoming) and the Ter- 
ritory of Alaska require registration of hazardous 
radiation sources. Thirty states have established 
committees to study or advise on nuclear hazards. 


A television manufacturer has provided closed- 
circuit television equipment to the community in 
which it is located for the purpose of warning people 
away from a dangerous stream. The swift, winding 
stream has claimed 35 lives to date. Anyone ap- 
proaching the banks or loitering on the bridges of 
the stream can be observed on a 21-in. monitor 
and warned by means of a public address system. 


One large midwestern hospital has found it neces- 
sary to assign a staff doctor full time to handle 
week-end power lawn mower accidents. 


Here’s an accident story with a happy ending: to 
eliminate a pinch hazard, Mosinee Paper Mills, 
Mosinee, Wis., installed rubber safety edges on 
the doors’ of the freight elevator, replacing the old 
iron edges. Just two days after this was done, an 
employee caught his hand in the doors when some- 
one else was closing them. The result was that 
soft rubber closed on his fingers instead of iron. 
There was no injury. 


The State of Michigan has adopted regulations to 
protect the public and special workers against over- 
exposure to ionizing radiation. Sources of ionizing 
radiation, including x-ray machines, must be regis- 
tered with the state. This includes the common 
fluoroscopic shoe-fitting machines, which the new 
regulations prohibit for use on persons under 18 
years of age. Michigan’s action is in line with the 
American Public Health Association’s policy on 
radiological health: “ . . . since the effect of ionizing 
radiation is to injure or destroy cells and these ef- 
fects are not reversible and may be fatal, a policy 
for radiological health must stand on the side of 
caution.” 
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BILTRITE SURESTEP 
NEOPRENE SOLES 


Top quality compound especially developed to meet the most 






rigorous demands of industrial use. 
® Resists oil, grease, chemicals and acids 
® Extra rugged for long service 
® Comfortable, resilient and flexible 


Biltrite Industrial Soles ® Styled for modern industrial use 


also available in 
Nylon Cord Neoprene 


World's largest producer of shoe soling materials 
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Saf-T-Cel Neoprene 
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Teen-age Rocketeers 


Fre page 32 


touchy that a good healthy static 
charge can set them off. 

There are several artillery 
ranges within a day’s bus trip so 
the boys can be present to see 
their rocket fly. Jefferson Proving 
Grounds in Indiana and Camp 
McCoy in Wisconsin are possibil- 
ities. Armour Research Founda- 
tion has done some firing at Mc- 
Coy. Since we are not far from 
Lake Michigan, we might be able 
to fire into the lake with designs 
that don’t have to be recovered. 

The boys are designing the 
rocket motor now. They are doing 
the stress analysis and interior 
ballistics calculations. I give them 
examples so they can learn the 
method, and advise them as they 
go along 

Then we will start fabricating 
the metal parts. The fellows know 
already that they want a stainless 
steel shell. It will take three or 
four weeks to finish the motor, 


\ 
\ 
and then we will send the finished Fendall’s Astounding New 


rocket to a propellant company 

for loading. While it is being 

loaded, the boys will calculate 

trajectories and build a launcher. =| 
A launcher is fairly simple—a 


two-rail, five-foot-long guide for 


the blast-off. ; b 

If our plans proceed on sched- gives efter 
ule, the propellant company will f, h 
send the loaded rocket to the tf an 


army base, we will travel by bus x 
to the launching site on the ap- conventional 
pointed day, and watch the firing 


fom a telieue. Maun Le — ai bridge sizes 


motion picture coverage will tell 


us how stable our design is, pvaGy eh vapet St 3 SIMPLIFIES 


whether the fins stayed on, wheth- 
er it failed, or flew straight and fea > SAFETY-SPECTACLE 


true to burnout. ae ft FITTING PROBLEMS 


This first rocket, assuming the ae ft 23 REDUCES 


boys make the right calculations, a 
build a motor free of weak spots, <y SIZE AND COST OF 
and several other “ifs,” should e Ke GOGGLE INVENTORY 


reach a height of about three ‘3 7 <- se. IMPROVES 


miles. That is our rough guess for . 
a rocket three inches in diameter WORKERS’ ACCEPTANCE OF 
SEND FOR EYE-SAFETY PROGRAMS 


and two feet long. This is about | COMPLETE DETAILS 
as close as we want to estimate ‘a 
without more design calculations. 
On our second rocket, assuming 
we have a successful flight with 
the first one, we want to do some 
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There's less finger fatigue Every day's a safer day 
and extra safety in... when you buy... 


LEATHER HOT 
PALM MILL 
GLOVES | GLOVES 


Riegel Gauntlet and 
Safety Cuff gloves, tor 
quality side-split leather 








Try on a Riegel leather-palm work glove . . . see and Extra comfort for the hot jobs .. . extra wear... extra 
feel how it’s cut to fit comfortably the natural contour safety . .. all these you'll prove when you try Riegel’s 
of the hand, flexing without binding at any point. Hot Mill gloves. True-weight, 24-oz. double-quilted 
Check for yourself the top quality wear-resistant glove 
leather used . . . carefully graded and selected for uni- 
form thickness...no weak spots...no premature holes. 

Now more than 200 Riegel leather-palm styles to 
fit any job... or we can make to your specs. You get 
the local service you want, too . . . industrial special- straps. Two sizes: large and extra large. Priced com- 
ists to help select the right glove . . . 8 warehouses to petitively . . . eight warehouses to speed delivery. 
speed deliveries. Prices always competitive. Phone or write nearest branch today 


Leather palm Free catalog! es Free catalog! 
ted Mighty-Dot* back top quality leather polm ply Hot A 


cE 4 
cesium me 
*™M 


INDUSTRIAL GLOVE SALES INDUSTRIAL GLOVE SALES 


RIEGEL TEXTILE CORPORATION RIEGEL TEXTILE CORPORATION 


CONOVER, N. C. CONOVER, N. C. 


palms of special Riegel high-nap, heat and wear- 
resistant fabric. Closely spaced stitching wears longer. 
Choice of seams in or out; band-top or water-resistant 
gauntlet cuffs, with or without pulls. All have knuckle 


Sales Offices in: 
Birmingham * Chicago 
Detroit = Los Angeles 

New York City 
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Tension Stringing with PENGO Equipment 


“ Saves costly manhours in lagging. “s- Safest, most economical way of stringing transmission, 
distribution and even secondary lines. 


¥% Reduces number of set-ups 
(can string 2 or 3 reels per phase “% Its greatest savings are effected when stringing over and 
from a single set-up). through energized circuits... by far the safest, too! 


Smooth, positive control of conductor tension can be 
maintained at all times regardless of model or size of 
PENGO tensioning equipment used. The large, spe- 
cially designed PENGO disc brakes are mounted 
away from the Bullwheels to assure dissipation of 
the heat generated by the continuous braking action 
and prevent transmission of the heat to the Bull- 


wheels 


PENGO pulling and tensioning equipment is de- 
signed and built by an organization with years of 
actual line construction experience and a thorough 
knowledge of stringing problems and requirements. 
PENGO Tension-Stringing equipment has been thor- 
oughly proven in world-wide use, under the widest 


range of conditions 


PENGO offers more than 40 models of Tension- 
Stringing equipment to meet any requirement as to 


conductor sizes, terrain, and stringing conditions. 


up to 10,000# under power in less than 60 
setonds, handles the conductor reels. Continuous 
braking action is provided by PENGO 6000-TR-II- 


PETERSEN ENGINEERING CO., INC. 
Santa Clara, Calif. Dept. H8 


Please send PENGO Tension-Stringing 
equipment data to: 


List your requirements and ; »—- 
send for descriptive litera- Ow NAME 
. ._% 
ture and prices. » (a FIR 
ENGINEERING CO., INC. 
' 


l 0 





Sente Clara, California 
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717 North Victory Boulevard, Burbank, California 
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1 ae ec} 
PORTABLE 
Log-linear, 
Gamma-Beta 
SURVEY ., 
METER 


For New Freedoms in 
Survey Work — No 

Other Instrument Needed, 
Gamma/ Beta Log Linear — Fast Response Time! 


Model GB-1 


Log-linear pressurized ionization chamber portable survey meter. Fast 
response time O to 1 mr/hr linear and two 3 decade ranges from .5 to 
500 mr/hr, .5 to 500 R/hr. Mercury battery powered — 300 hr. continuous 
operation, one year intermittent. Allows fast lab monitoring of low level 
Gamma-Beta radiation with the linear range and incorporates two higher 
log ranges for general survey work. Energy dependence — flat to within 
+10% from 80 KV to 1.2 Mev. 


Features include fast linear response time (one linear range 0-1 mr/hr), 
ability to measure high radiation with two logarithmic ranges (.5 mr/hr to 
500 R/hr), Gamma-Beta sensitive, compact case design, eliminates need 
for two separate instruments. Model GB-2, same as Model GB-1, less the 
_inear Range with two Logarithmic Ranges, .5 to 500 mr/hr, 5 to 500 R/hr. 
Mode! GB-3, same as model GB-2, but with 
one logarithmic range, .5 to 500 mr/hr 


RIGGS Remote Area 
Gamma Monitor (GA-3 Series) 


A completely self-contained, independent system with pressurized 
logarithmic response ionization chamber. Model GA-3B has Mercury bat- 
tery supply for 4 months continuous operation. Model GA-3BA same as 
GA-3B but with AC power supply failsafe to DC. Model GA-3A available 
in AC power supply only. 


General Features and Specifications 
Any continuous combination 3-decade logarithmic ranges from 
.01 mr/hr to 100,000 R/hr. 
Energy Dependence 
Flat to within + 10% from 
80 KV to 1.2 Mev 
Alarm Control System 
Meter relays DC manual (optional) 
Alarm relay rated 115V AC 2 amps 


Recorder Output 
10 mv operated directly from 
output of unit. 

Electronic Calibration 
Complete circuit check of all ranges 
both ends of scale. 


Write for free illustrated technical literature and price lists. 


Patents Pending 


RIGGS (1-28: 


NUCLEONICS CORP. 
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telemetering of air-flow data. 
Later, we might want to subject 
a white rat to acceleration and 
weightlessness tests. Another in- 
teresting trick would be taking 
some pictures at altitude. One boy 
is interested in aerodynamics; he 
wants to experiment with fin 
shapes. Considerably further in 
the future, the boys want to work 
on servomechanisms for guid- 
ance and control, parachutes and 
fins for recovery of payload, sta- 
bility, radar for tracking, com- 
puters for calculating trajectories, 
and nuclear engines for space 
flight. 

These boys believe the study 
of rocket design, upper atmos- 
phere conditions, space naviga- 
tion, and aerodynamics is inter- 
esting and exciting. They even 
believe it is more exciting than 
firecracker shooting, which is 
what much amateur rocketry 
amounts to. They have learned 
by studying rocketry that profes- 
sional rocket men don’t design, 
build, load, and shoot their own. 
They specialize. We think the 
highest specialty is design, and 
that’s what we concentrate on. 

We hope to use army equipment 
to track our rocket. We expect to 
have access to tracking radar so 
we can make readings on distance 
and azimuth. If we can use Dop- 
pler radar too, and get data on 
velocity, we will come home with 
much more useful information. It 
doesn’t make much sense to let 
all that hard work disappear into 
a plume of smoke 

These steps might seem over- 
elaborate, and if the only consid- 
eration were the public safety, 
they would be. Fireworks and ex- 
plosives laws now on the books 
are adequate to prevent rocket 
firings in most populated areas. 
There is more to be gained than 
freedom from air navigation haz- 


“Aren't you driving pretty fast?" 
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nd falling hardware, though. 
‘inding someone trained and 
to sponsor teen-age rocket 
ties might seem to be an im- 
le job. The men capable of 
the work are busy with the 
ob of building and testing 
weapons. However, with 
organization, the skills of 
*n can be ade available 
boy wh willing to do 
rk 

army might help sponsor 
societies to the extent of 
ling technical ‘guidance, ar- 
for propellant loading, 
nishing safe and adequate 

facilities 
irmy can provide meeting 
) professional rocket men 
tact more than one group 
ne, can reproduce any 
notes that might be writ- 
the boys, and supply a 
nator to help insure a con- 
effort. The army’s public 
tion facilities can arrange 
licity to get the program 


fraction of the amount of 
that conventional scholar- 
ost, we can educate rocket 
ts and engineers for the 
s future scientific, mili- 
nd commercial rocket re- 
ents. An example of the 
stimulation the Park For- 
gram has provided is the 
7-year-old Phil Norem. 

,,t understand the differ- 
etween differential and in- 
calculus in a rocketry book 
studying, so he started 
on his own. Now he is 
ng second-year-college cal- 


businesses and industries 
help in the sponsorship of 
ocket societies, too. Fac- 
machine shops, and even 
arages can make facilities and 
killed help available to young- 
rs who are ready to fabricate 
their rockets. Most metal parts of 
solid propellant rocket are not 
dificult to make. Industries can 
rage their engineering per- 
to help hard-pressed sci- 
e teachers who are trying, 
hout engineering training, to 
ipervise these engineering pro- 
ects. What better public rela- 
tions? What better contribution 
the supremacy of our nation 
the rocket age? 
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Cut Disability and Improve 
, with a 


Scott Demand Inhalator 


Indispensable to your Dispensary 
i= 


A= nl In heart and asthma cases — for victims over- 
come by smoke, fumes and gases —for accident 
shock victims, you may speed recovery if your 
first aid equipment includes a Scott Demand 


Inhalator. 


Oxygen treatment administered quickly can 
be of tremendous importance. Scott Demand 
Inhalators can be put into operation in seconds. 


No adjustments of pressure or flow are re- 





quired. Safe and easy to use Special training 
is not necessary. Oxygen flows at rate and 
volume required by patient, and when needed 
—the added help of slight positive pressure, 
with the touch of a button. 


Take steps now to be ready for that next victim. 
Let us send you complete information. Write us 
today or contact your nearest Scott Distributor. 


If there is Breathing Difficulty — 
GIVE OXYGEN 








SCOTT AVIATION CORP. 
211 ERIE STREET, LANCASTER, N. Y. 


EXPORT. SOUTHERN OXVOEN CO., 250 WEST 570k STREET, NEW YORK 19, WY. 
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IF IT’S ABOUT SAFETY— 


It'll Be at the Congress 


Transit or textiles, blasting or boating, radioactivity 


or radiant heat, missiles or methane . . . it'll be there 


F it has anything to do with 

safety—whether in home, 
church, or industry, on the farm 
or highway, the chances are it’ll 
be discussed, illustrated, and gen- 
erally analysed at the five-day 
46th Nationa] Safety Congress 
and Exposition this October in 
Chicago. 

In a panorama of panels, dem- 
onstrations, debates, lectures, and 
social activities, highlighted by 
atomic-age visual presentation 
techniques, this year’s Congress 
will slice into many fields. 

Miniature textile machinery will 
operate and be examined, safety- 
wise. Transit experts will take to 
the stump arguing whether op- 
erators should be given special 
recognition for good safety per- 
formance. 

Panels are to discuss construc- 
tion blasting and vibrations, or 
emergencies involving airborne 
radioactive shipments. The show- 
ing of color slides on radiant heat 
shielding is scheduled, as are 
comments by Chester H. Lauck 
of Continental Oil Company (the 
Lum of “Lum and Abner”) on 
the human side of accident pre- 
vention. 

Superimposed on a slate of 700 
papers to be presented at 200 ses- 
sions, the October 20-24 gathering 
will function under the 1958 ban- 
ner: Safety Begins at Home! 

Safeguarding with respect to 
textile card, spinning frame, and 
loom equipment is on the Con- 
gress docket. Arthur A. Bur- 
roughs, assistant engineering 
manager of the New England 
Division of the American Mutual 
Liability Insurance Co., Boston, 
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will operate and analyze a junior- 
size card machine. 

A small spinning frame will be 
used and discussed by Alvin 
Riley, safety director of Firestone 
Textiles, Inc., Gastonia, N. C. 
Charles L. Conley, advertising 
manager of Collins & Aikman 
Corp., New York City, will com- 
ment and work on a miniature 
loom 

On hand to remark about con- 


Lauck as Lum Lauck as Lauck 
struction blasting and vibrations 
will be a four-man panel under 
the moderation of D. W. Lenahan, 
project engineer of the chief en- 
gineer’s staff for Liberty Mutual 
Insurance Company, Atlanta, Ga. 

The panel is to include: Strat- 
ton Hammon, Vibration Damage 
Specialists, Louisville, Ky.; Har- 
old W. White, consulting engi- 
neer, Joplin, Mo.; Charles W 
Parish, Haag Engineering Com- 
pany, Dallas, Tex.; and Pref. Don 
Leet, Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

An Air Transport Section panel, 
“Emergencies Involving Radioac- 
tive Shipments,” will be moder- 
ated by Joseph M. Chase, manager 
of the Maintenance and Equip- 


ment Division, Flight Safety 
Foundation, Inc., New York City. 
Panel participants scheduled 
are: Dan Mahaney, safety engi- 
neer of the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration, Washington National 
Airport, Washington, D. C.; B 
H. Smith, assistant director of the 
Tariff Division, Air Traffic Con- 
ference of America, Washing on, 
D. C.; D. F. Hayes, chief of the 
Safety and Fire Protection 
Branch, U. S. Atomic Energy 
Commission, Washington, D. C 
and Maj. Ralph G. Allen, USAF, 
Dept. of Radio-Biology, School of 
Aviation Medicine, Randolph 
AFB, San Antonio, Tex 
Aluminum heat 
equipment and a color slide dem- 
onstration of radiant heat shield- 
ing above 1000 F are slated, with 
Donald C. Bennett, combustion 
engineer for Mosaic Tile Co., 
Zanesville, Ohio, scheduled as lec- 


reflecting 


turer. 

The Conference of State and 
Local Safety Organizations pro- 
gram at the Congress will feature: 
a discussion of future programs 
and services required of safety 
organizations; how business con- 
fidence can be increased in these 
organizations; values of the In- 
ventory and Appraisal 
making effective use of outside 


service; 


resources to increase manpower 
and impact on accident problems. 

J. R. Crawford, safety engineer 
of Missile Operations, Chrysler 
Corp., Detroit, Mich., will discuss 
“Control of Pneumatic High Pres- 
sure Hazards in Testing Missile 
Components and Ground Support 
Equipment” before the Aeronau- 
tical Industries Section. 
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Stop explosions before they blow 


Let Crouse-Hinds equipment and technical assistance help 


Send for the you to prevent electrically-ignited explosions 


The more than 15,000 Condulet ® items in the Crouse-Hinds 

C 4 0 U 5 E. he | ig D 4 line, include the world’s widest selection of explosion-proof 
and dust-tight electrical equipment. There are Condulet 

ee e 9 devices for every circuitry requirement, and for every haz- 
Hazard Finder ardous area and condition. All backed by engineers and 
technicians thoroughly familiar with Article 500 of the 

National Electrical Code and its application to specific 


situations. 


For a quick, general survey of probable dangers in your 
plant, send for the Hazard Finder. For technical discussion 
of specific areas and hazards, write for Crouse-Hinds bulle- 
tins which apply. 


® Or for personal assistance, ask any of the 
offices listed below to send a Field Engineer. 


@ The Hazard Finder will enable you to make a quick 
survey of the hidden probabilities of electrically- 


ignited explosions in your plant. CROUSE-HINDS CO 
Syracuse 1, N. Y. 


CR BIN IND t want to check my plant. Send me your Hazard 
eS Finder. 


MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY: SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 
{ anada, Ltd nto, Ont $0em0. aenens 
@ CONDULET® ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT (Explosion-Proof and Conventional) ® FLOODLIGHTING 
@ TRAFFIC CONTROL SYSTEMS @ AIRPORT LIGHTIN WEATHER MEASURING EQUIPMENT 
P LIGHTING and wehhetge Company 
8 are sold exclusiv ' gh electrical distributors. For application engineering help. contact one 
3 ottices : E r ; 3 4 
Ka ty Los Angeles Address 
n , Resident Representatives = 


3. Pa R 1, Va P 1 City 








For Distinguished Service 

—From page 50 
nance, Flushing, N. Y 

American Can Co., five awards: Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., Fibre Milk Container 
Plant 16-A; Cincinnati, Ohio, Ma- 
chine Shop; Harbor Factory 107A, 
Willmington, Calif.; Montreal, Que., 
Factory 31A; Simcoe, Ont., Factory 
35A. 

American Motors Corp., Kelvinator Div., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

American Sugar Refining Co., Franklin 
Sugar Refinery, Philadelphia, Pa 

American Viscose Corp., Meadville, 
Plant. 


Pa., 


Ash Grove Lime & Portland Cement 
Co., Louisville, Neb. 

Atlas Powder Co., Volunteer Ordnance 
Works, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Bendix Aviation Corp., Scintilla Div., 
Sidney, N. Y. 

California Portland Cement Co., Colton, 
Calif. 

Canada Cement Co., Ltd., two awards: 
Havelock, N. B., Plant; Port Colborne, 
Ont., Plant. 

Cannon Mills Co., three awards: Plant 
10, Concord, N. C.; Plant 7, Salisbury, 
N. C.; Plant 1, Weave, Cloth & Knit- 
ting, Kannapolis, N. C 

Caterpillar Tractor Co., 
Plant 


Decatur, IIL, 


One accident 
that doesn’t happen 
can pay for 


An employee slips on stairs, severely fractures his right heel. Disability is 
permanent. Medical expenses top $500. Employee compensation comes 
to $2,956.43. Production time is lost while a new employee is trained for 
the job. The employer's accident rate is up. 

Such expensive and unnecessary slipping accidents kill or maim 
20,000 workers in industry every year. To prevent such accidents, Alcoa® 
Aluminum Abrasive Tread Plate remains slip-proof even when wet, oily or 
greasy. Made of tough particles of fused aluminum oxide, its hard, abrasive 
surface is the only nonskid floor plate that gives you the advantages of 
lightweight, corrosion-resistant aluminum. 

For more information on how you can eliminate hazardous conditions 
from floors, stairs, ramps and other areas, check the coupon below; write 
Aluminum Company of America, 1671-G Alcoa Building, or call your near 


est Alcoa distributor. 


MAKE YOUR OWN 30-sec- 
ond Safety Test . . . Check 
the Coupon for FREE Sample 
of Alcoa Aluminum Abrasive 
Tread Plate. 


ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 
1671-H Alcoa Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


I'd like to see how Alcoa Abrasive Tread Plate prevents slipping. 
Please send me FREE sample—also application, design and fabri- 


cating data. 
Name and Title 
Company _ 
Address 

City and State 


Circle Item No 


8 


LUMINUM 


Your Guide 
to the Best in 
Aluminum Value 


No slips . . . no falls . 
no injuries with the 
safe, sure grip you get 
from Alcoa Abrasive 
Tread Plate. 


| 

| 
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| “ALCOA THEATRE” 
l 


Exciting Adventure 
Alternate Monday Evenings 
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Chrysler Corp., three awards: 


Columbia 


Cyprus 


The 


Center 
Line, Mich., Parts Plant; Serv. Pts. 
& Access Supply, Center Line, Mich.; 
Vernor North Plant, Detroit, Mich. 
Southern Chemical Corp., 
two awards: Barberton, Ohio; Bar- 
berton Mine, Barberton, Ohio. 
Creole Petroleum Corp., Amuay Re- 
finery, Estado Falcon, Venezuela 
Mines Corp., Skouriotissa 
Nicosia, Cyprus 
Demerapa Bauxite 
Guiana, S. A 
Diamond Portland 
Middle Branch, Ohio 
Flintkote Co., Meridian, 
Ford Motor Co., 28 
Engine Div., 


Co., Ltd., British 


Cement Co., 

Miss. 

awards: Aircraft 

Chicago, Ill; Dallas, 
Texas, Assembly Plant; Dearborn, 
Mich., Stamping Plant; Indianapolis, 
Ind., Plant; Louisville, Ky., Assembly 
Plant; Nashville, Tenn., Glass Plant: 
Paint and Chemical Products Plant, 
Highland Park, Mich., San Jose As- 
sembly Plant, Richmond, Calif.; Ster- 
ling Township, Mich., Plant; Wixom 
Plant, Novi, Mich.; Cleveland, Ohio, 
Central Services; Dallas, Tex., Parts 
Depot; Dearborn, Mich., Tool & Die 
Plant; Denver, Colo., Depot; Engine 
& Foundry, Gen. Office, Dearborn, 
Mich.; Divisional Gen. Offices, Dear- 
born, Mich.; Office, 
Rawsonville, Island 
Plant, Manufacturing 
Services, Park, Mich.; 
Metuchen, N. J., Plant; Power and 
Marine Services, Dearborn, Mich.: 
Sandusky, Ohio, Plant; Division Staff 
Services, Dearborn, Mich.; Sterling, 
Mich., Plant; Trim Plant, Highland 
Park, Mich.; Virginia Parts Depot, 
tichmond, Va.; Waterford, Mich., 
Plant; Wayne, Mich., Plant. 

Forstmann Woolen Co., Passaic, N. J 

General Electric Co., three awards 
Appliance & Television Receiver Div., 
Household Refrigerator Dept., Louis- 
ville, Ky.; Construction Engineering 
Operation, Richland, Wash.; Portable 
Appliance Dept., Brockport, N. Y., 
Plant 

General Portland Cement 
Div., Dallas, Tex 

General Shoe Corp., six awards: Ala- 
bama Shoe, Huntsville, Ala.; Leather 
Shoe Mfg., Atlanta, Ga.; Leather Shoe 
Mfg., Centerville, Tenn.; Kleven Shoe 
Sales, Lawrence, Mass.; McMinnville, 
Tenn., Plant; Southern Sole, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

Glens Falls Portland Cement Co., Glens 
Falls, N. Y. 

B. F. Goodrich Footwear & 
Co., Watertown, Mass 

B. F. Goodrich Tire Co., two awards 
Oaks, Pa., Plant; Tuscaloosa, Ala 
Plant 

W. R. Grace & Co., Davison Chemical 
Co., Joplin, Mo 

Greenwood Mills, 
Plant. 

Harbison-Walker Refractories Co., two 
awards: Brinegar Mine; Windham, 
Ohio, Works. 

Hercules Powder Co., Missouri Chem 
Works, Louisiana, Mo 

Ideal Cement Co., three awards: 
Okla.; Colorado Div., 


Hardware, Gen 
Mich.; 
Troy, N. Y.; 


Highland 


Green 


Trinity 


Co., 


Flooring 


Ninety Six, S. C., 


Ada, 


Florence, Colo.; 
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HERE'S 
<_ ANOTHER 


<< 


FIRST! 


INTEGRALLY MOLDED 





SAF-I-SPECTACLE 


Jet Black or Rich Brown with Crystal 


USSSCO's new method simultaneously molds both tones 
Tebhdowe-Mm-llalell Mi lah-lela- lam el- ta! fat-3¢-7- le Mo} Meet -ieal -labélale| 


thd ial 04 Bete] lela lemme] l- 34) sheets 


A COMPLETE SELECTION 


\ <—atsss y” 


New flat fold Side Shields 








USSSCO 2 Temple Styles 
ecllite caamiaeen 4 Eye Sizes 5 Bridge Widths 


Quality and aseur- 











ance that product 
meets all ASA 


Code and Federal 
Specifications. USSSCO’s Styl-Ize safety spectacles also available 
in single-tone Bronze or Flesh plastic 


Hardened Glass or Optilite® Lenses, 
plano or prescription, clear or tints 


All equipment in the USSSCO line is designed, manufactured, and 
sold direct to the user by United States Safety Service Company. 
. There's a trained, full-time USSSCO Safety Service Engineer 
Your Modern . i | neor you. See Yellow Pages, or write Kansas City. 


UNITED STATES SAFETY SERVICE CO. 


BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL INDUSTRIAL CITIES 


Write for complete USSSCO Catalog 











| DIV. A-8, 1535 WALNUT ST., KANSAS CITY 8, MISSOURI 


IN CANADA: PARMELEE, LTD. ° TORONTO . MONTREAL 
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If you're serious 
about economizing, 
start here 

















@ This company eliminated the typical 
messy condition at left and saved 
$4,000 annually on maintenance by 
switching from powdered soap to 
SBS-60 Cream Deodorant soap. 
(Above photos both taken immedi- 
ately after shift change.) 


Waste soap is not the only needless expense in washrooms. Waste 
maintenance is even more costly. The company in the picture at 
right above saved some $4,000 a year in maintenance men’s time 
by switching to SBS-60, the cream-type cleanser. How did SBS-60 
accomplish this? Easy! One SBS-60 dispenser replaces six or 
more conventional powdered-soap dispensers. And the SBS-60 
dispenser need be filled as little as once every three days, opposed to 
as often as three times daily for powders. In addition to all this 
maintenance time saved, of course, there is the tremendous saving 
in soap itself, for SBS-60 is almost impossible to waste. If you 
really want to cut costs, start by investigating this new concept in 
cleansing economy: SBS-60 Cream Deodorant soap! Write for 
details to dept. 58-H 12. 


the washword of indusbu 


wero reste 


SAGINAW, MICH. © Los Angeles, Calif. © Newark, N. J. 
CANADA: Chemical By-Products, Ltd., Rexdale, Ontario 
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Colorado Div., Fort Collins, Colo 

Interstate Bakeries Corp., three awards 
Number 20, Log Cabin, Los Angeles, 
Calif; Number 21, Four S, Los 
Angeles, Calif.; Number 23, Weber 
Los Angeles, Calif 

Interstate Power Co., Dubuque, Iowa 

Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Corp., 
Baton Rouge Works, La 

Kennecott Copper Corp., Utah Copper: 
Div., Magna, Utah, Mill 

Lehigh Portland Cement Co., two 
awards: Coplay Ormrod, Pa.; Mitchell 
Ind., Plant 

Lever Brothers Co., two awards: Pepso- 
dent Div., Chicago, IIl.; St. Louis, Mo 
Plant 

Liberty Powder Defense Corp., Badge: 
Ordnance Works, Baraboo, Wis 

Marquette Cement Manufacturing Co., 
Oglesby, Ill 

Mason & Hanger-Silas Mason Co., Inc.., 
Iowa Ordnance Plant, Burlington, 
Iowa 

The Mead Corp., Chillicothe, Ohio 

National Biscuit Co., two awards: Hol- 
land, Mich.; New Chicago, Chicago 
Ill 

North American Aviation, Inc., two 
awards: Entire Company, Los Angeles 
Calif.; Rocketdyne, Los Angeles 
Calif 

North American Cement Corp., Cats- 
kill, N. Y 

Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp., East 
Alton, Calif., Plant 

Penn Dixie Cement Corp., two awards 
Clinchfield, Ga.; Plant J, Nazareth, 
Pa 

Pittsburgh Corning Corp., Port Alle- 
gany, Pa., Plant 

Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., five awards 
Brush Div., Baltimore, Md.; Works 
6, Ford City, Pa.; Mfg. Glass Blocks, 
Port Allegheny, Pa.; Glass Div., Re- 
search Lab., Creighton, Pa.; Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

The Port of New York Authority, Port 
Authority Bus Terminal, New York, 
N. Y 

Radio Corp. of America, eight awards 
Airborne Syst. Lab., Waltham, Mass.; 
Camden, N. J., Plant; Mfg. Plants in 
California, Indiana, New Jersey, New 
York, Ohio and Pennsylvania 

RCA Service Co., Consumer Prod 
Serv., three awards: Central Reg., 
Chicago, Ill.; Southern Reg., Atlanta, 
Ga.; Southwestern Reg., Dallas, Tex 

Republic Steel Corp., Massillon, Ohio 

Riverside Cement Co., Crestmore Div., 
Riverside, Calif 

Joseph E. Seagram & Sons, Inc., Coop- 
erage Div., Louisville, Ky 

Sharon Steel Corp., Roemer Works, 
Farrell, Pa 

Skelly Oil Co., Kansas Refinery, El 
Dorado, Kan 

Standard Oil Co. of California, Mfg 
Dept., El Segundo, Calif., Refinery 

The Toni Co., Mfg. Plant, St. Paul, 
Minn. 

Union Bag Camp Paper Corp., Savan- 
nah, Ga., Bay Div 

U.S. Forest Service, Pacific NW Region 
6, Portland, Ore. 

United States Gypsum Co., East Chi- 
cago, Ind., Plant. 

U. S. Soldiers’ Home, Washington, D. C 
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GIANT PRESS DRY-RUN—To speed a “dry-run” on this huge metal press built 
by Alco Products, Inc., Schenectady, N. Y., ““Trouble Saver”® Steel Scaffolding mason 
frames with patented SlideLoks, front, and ““TubeLox”’® tube and coupler Steel Scaffold- 
ing at sides and rear give assembly and testing crews safe, sturdy working platforms. 
Versatile ““TubeLox” Scaffolding, even though it consists of only four basic parts, is used 
to scaffold plant structures of any shape, size or contour. Prefabricated *“Trouble Saver” 
Scaffolding frames, in a wide choice of styles and sizes are joined by pivoted, diagonal 


races to give various spacings. 


How To Save Money . 


By Moving Men to 
Work With Safety 


MOVING MEN 


with more speed and greater safety 


and materials 


to exact job locations is an ever 
increasing requirement in many of 
steel and 
aluminum scaffolding is performing 


today’s plants. Modern 
this task with substantial savings in 
time and money... and with utmost 
Safety. 

Because these scaffolds are quickly 
erected and moved, workers perform 
their duties in less time, which results 
manhours. 
Greater efficiency is obtained, as 


in more productive 
men work with more confidence on 
stronger, safer platforms. Being able 
to reach exact job areas, regardless 
of height, shape or size, from versa- 
tile, modern scaffoids helps increase 
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production rates and reduce costs. 
Completely re-usable, interchangeable 
parts provide substantial equipment 
savings. Easily-dismantled, compact 
units require little storage space. 
These are the reasons why many 
smart management teams are getting 
their men to work with safer, modern 
scaffolding in plant production, 
maintenance and repair operations. 
It would pay you to get the facts on 
how modern PS Co. Scaffolding and 





GETTING UP TO A CRANE— 
The Public Service Electric & Gas Co., 
Bergen County Switching Station, N. J., 
uses a 36'914"-high Model B Aluminum 
Sectional Rolling Scaffold, with outrigger 
supports, to repair a crane. These and other 
PS Co. rolling and stationary scaffolds, 
extension and platform ladders, “*Midget’’® 
and “Junior”® Safety Swinging Scaffolds, 
help speed-up off-the-ground jobs. 


Ladders can help you speed up your 
plant operations with utmost safety. 
PS Co. offers complete engineering 
See the 
Yellow Pages of your telephone direc- 
tory for the name of the nearest 
Patent Scaffolding Company office 
or representative that sells or rents 
“Gold Medal”® Scaffolding and 
Ladders. A free consultation may 
save you many dollars. For more in- 
formation write for Bulletin G-205R. 


service available locally. 


FOR GREATER SAFETY...EFFICIENCY...ECONOMY 





ame iTHE |PATENT OCAFFOLDING CO., Inc. 
a ® 


38-21 12th Street, Dept. NSN, Long Island City 1, N. Y. 


* 1550 Dayton St., Chicago 22, Ill. 
* In Canada: 355 Dufferin St., Toronto 
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* West Coast: 6931 Stanford Ave., Los Angeles 1, Calif. 


Branches in all Principal Cities 
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Packaging with a purpose! 


NEW BULLARD WEATHER-CONDITIONED UNIT FIRST AID 


Dense morning dews, fog, humidity, and driving rains all find 
ways to seep in and destroy your unit first aid supplies. Now you can 
have positive protection against costly first aid moisture damage. Every 
unit in Weather-conditioned Bullard First Aid Kits is sealed in clear polyethylene. 
Even liquids are packaged in non-breakable polyethylene. 

Under the most extreme conditions, when ordinary first aid 
wrappings would deteriorate, Bullard units are as fresh as the day they were 

packaged. You can’t buy better protected unit first aid ... 

Yet, Bullard costs no more. 








(BULLARD 


INDUSTRIAL SAFETY EQUIPMENT 
oe 











All units, including liquids, sealed in polyethylene wraps. E. D. BULLARD COMPANY ~ Sausalito, California 


WRITE FOR complete catalog of Bullard Unit Pack First Aid. 
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A 


uw0 Vadis? 


HE safety movement today is faced with a num- 

ber of problems. Some of these problems—or 

challenges, as they properly may be called— 

have been outlined in articles and editorials in 
previous issues of the Journal. And on page 45 of 
this issue, Professor Thomas Rockwell of Ohio State 
University points out our vital need for extensive, 
coordinated research on the fundamental causes of 
accidents. 

Perhaps our most basic need, however, is for a 
definition of the true nature of professional safety 
work in the modern industrial world, as is so ably 
discussed by Society President John Juli in‘his edi- 
torial on page 33. 

The Society has taken the first step in arriving at 
such a definition by initiating its current study on 
the organizational position of the industrial safety 
engineer. Questionnaires have been printed which, 
when completed and tabulated, will give us the facts 
in many important areas where heretofore we have 
had little knowledge and many controversial opinions. 

These questionnaires were mailed to all Society 
members approximately two weeks ago. Already 
some members have completed and returned their 
copies, an indication that there is a realization by 
the membership of the significant nature of this un- 
dertaking. 

We want to urge every Society member to fill in 
his questionnaire carefully and fully and return it 
to national headquarters as soon as possible, so that 
our study can be completed without delay. 

It is only by knowing, authoritatively, where our 
profession stands today that we can intelligently plan 
our course for the future. And, with the rapid growth 
which the Society recently has experienced, it daily 
becomes more urgent that we reach some firm deci- 
sions on the direction in which the Society should 
travel, and why.—Editor 
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OUR 
PRESIDENT 
SPEAKS 

ON 

SAFETY 


OR some 40 years many of us have been calling 
ourselves safety engineers and have been look- 
ing upon our profession as one of the branches 
of engineering. Perhaps this attitude has been 

proper and correct. Certainly in the early years of 
the safety movement, major emphasis necessarily 
was on machine guarding and arrangement of the 
physical plant. We still must be concerned with 
problems of engineering for safety, of course. And 
we cannot and should not discard lightly the tradi- 
tion-backed concept of our profession. 

However, in recent years many of our number 
have seriously and sincerely questioned whether it 
is either appropriate or wise for us to “hitch our 
wagon,” professionally speaking, to engineering. 

These men, many of them graduate engineers, 
point out that, as to the amount of time now spent 
on engineering by those who are employed full time 
in safety, responsible estimates range from 5 to 40 
per cent. Even acceptance of the 40 per cent figure, 
they say, can not place the safety man on a par, as 
an engineer, with the average member of a founder 
engineering society, who devotes perhaps 80 to 95 
per cent of his work day to engineering. Thus, it is 


reasoned, the safety profession is not likely ever to 
achieve a top position in the engineering ranks. 

On the other hand, it is said, safety actually is a 
unique, independent profession; successful safety 
practice requires knowledge and ability of unusual 
breadth, embracing engineering and, in general, such 
fields as education, statistics, industrial medicine, 
salesmanship, personnel administration, and 
psychology, to name a few. 

A college graduate entering safety work can be 
expected to have academic training in only one or 
course; the others he must learn later, 
through experience and postgraduate classes. Which 
of the applicable fields he studies as an undergradu- 
ate is not very important, many believe. 

Industry, in selecting safety men today, apparently 
agrees. At least, this seems to be indicated by the 
fact that, of the 400 most recent admissions to So- 
ciety membership, only about 10 per cent hold en- 
gineering degrees. 

Even more significant to our profession, however, 
is the fact that a substantial majority of these new 
members are not college graduates. One possible 
conclusion that can be drawn from this: 
been so insistent on recognition of safety as an 
engineering profession that, in failing to sell this 
idea effectively, we have by default left management 
with no clear conviction that safety is a profession 
and requires of its young recruits, generally, a level 
of education which gives some assurance of ability to 
understand and meet the complex demands of the 
job. 

Our relatively young profession is growing rapidly 
toward maturity; the moment of decision has ar- 
rived when we must determine the character of that 
maturity. We must define, clearly and accurately, the 
areas of knowledge and standards of performance 
which give us a legitimate claim, before management 
and the world, as specialists of professional standing. 
And first of all, we must reach agreement on the 


basic nature of our work. 


JOHN F. JULI, PRESIDENT 
AMERICAN SOCIETY OF SAFETY ENGINEERS 


law 


two, of 


we have 
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IMPACT TEST ON GLASS 


BY C. A. PIPPIN 


C. A. Pippin is in charge of the Mechanical 
Laboratory at Dow Chemical Company's Rocky 
He holds a 


bachelor of science degree from the Univer 


Flats Plant in Denver, Colorado. 


sity of Illinois and a master's degree from 


Kansas State College, where he taught mechan- 
ical engineering for five years before he be- 


came associated with Dow in 1942. 


Introduction 


FTER a recent accident involving a wired glass 
window in a door (at the Rocky Flats Plant, 
Dow Chemical Company, Denver, Colorado), 
it was decided to obtain impact data on the var- 
ious types of glass. The Safety Department attempted 
to get this information from various sources, includ- 
ing the glass manufacturers, but the information 
does not appear to be A committee, 
formed to determine actions to be taken as a result 
of the accident, requested the Mechanical Labora- 
tory to make impact tests on the various glasses. A 


available 


glass size of 18 inches by 24 inches was chosen for 
use in the tests. 


Summary 


Plastic sheets of acrylic resin* withstood the 
greatest impact, but were subject to being easily 
scratched. Next strongest were tempered glass and 
allyl ester plastic sheets,* with tempered glass being 
slightly stronger. Laminated and wired glass had es- 
sentially the same impact strength. Double strength 
glass was very weak, but the thickness was only 4% 
inch. All of the impact strengths listed in Table | 
were obtained using a 6.685 pound felt-covered ball. 


Procedure 


The general procedure used 
that of fastening a piece of the glass (18 inches by 
24 inches) into a wooden frame similar to a door 
and then dropping a felt-covered wooden ball upon 


in testing glass was 


*Many types of plastic sheets, of similar and varying 
characteristics, are being manufactured today under 
various trade The acrylic resin plastic sheets 
used in these tests were Plexiglas. The allyl ester plastic 
sheets used were Homalite. 


names 
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the center of the glass from various heights until 
the glass broke 

In order to maintain uniform conditions, the frame 
was set on | inch foam rubber. This was done to 
eliminate the effect of the frame being unevenly sup- 
ported on a concrete floor. Most of the work was 
done with a felt-covered wooden ball having an ap- 
parent density of 0.838 gm/cc. 
ball was steel. Actually, there were three balls avail- 


[he center of this 
able for the test. Each of these balls had the same 
outside dimensions but each had different-sized steel 
cores so as to give different apparent densities. Only 
two of the balls were used in these tests 

The wooden ball had an “eye” screwed into it. 
A piece of string was looped through the “eye” and 
the ball was held over the glass by means of a hoist. 
After obtaining the desired distance from the ball 
to the glass, the string was cut. The distance was 
increased until the glass failed. 


Discussion 

For the maximum in safety, the acrylic resin plas- 
much better than any 
“glass” tested. It tested approximately twice as good 


tic sheet showed up other 


Double strength ('% in.) 

Laminated (4 in.) 

Plate glass (14 in.) 

Wired glass (4 in.) 

Allyl ester plastic (4 in.) 
Tempered glass (4 in.) 

1,086 


Acrylic resin plastic (14 in.) 





TABLE Il—Glass Test Data 
Type W (Ib) Drop (in.) Wd (in.-Ib) 
uble strength 6.685 3 20.06 
ouble strength 6.685 5.43 38.44 
strength 6.685 26.74 
strength 6.685 13.37 5.07 24.65 


acrylic resin plastic 6.685 716.66 


acrylic resin plastic 6.685 716.66 716.66 


acrylic resin plastic 8.975 7 628.25 
acrylic resin plastic 8.975 >. 668.64 
icrylic resin plastic 8.975 987.25 


acrylic resin plastic 8.975 7 628.25 359.00 


acrylic resin plastic 6.685 989.38 

acrylic resin plastic 6.685 1123.08 

acrylic resin plastic 6.685 5 1016.12 227.29 1086.31 
in. acrylic resin plastic 6.685 2 1216.67 (no failure ) 


in. acrylic resin plastic 8.975 1202.65 


Wired glass 6.685 106.96 
Wired glass 6.685 106.96 
Wired glass 6.685 c 153.76 
Wired glass 6.685 80.22 


Laminated 6.685 120.33 
Laminated 6.685 80.22 
Laminated 6.685 8 120.33 
Laminated 6.685 120.33 110.30 


ee 


Plate glass ms 6.685 93.6 
Plate glass 6.685 127.0 
Plate glass 6.685 86.9 
Plate glass 6.685 133.7 


Tempered 6.685 775.4 
Tempered 6.685 561.5 
Tempered 6.685 641.7 
Tempered 6.685 : 347.6 


Tempered 8.975 394.9 
Tempered 8.975 54 484.7 


Allyl ester plastic 6.685 96 641.76 
Allyl ester plastic 6.685 70 467.95 


— 2 wns ee oT 


Note: W (lb) = Weight of felt-covered ball approximately 72 inches in diameter. 


Wd (in.-lb) — Weight in pounds times distance dropped in inches. 


R = Range in inch-pounds between lowest and highest drop. 


X = Average W x d of all samples tested in each test group. 


{crylic resin plastic sheet did not break at maximum height with 6.685 pound ball. Continued test on same 
vecimen using 8.975 pound hall. 
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Impact Test on Glass Continued 
in impact strength as its nearest competitor, tempered 
glass. Also, its cost was only about 60 per cent as 
much as tempered glass. The main disadvantage 
to the acrylic resin plastic seemed to be its poor 
resistance to scratching. 

The allyl ester plastic sheet and tempered glass 
were about equal in impact strength but the allyl 
ester plastic was much more expensive than tem- 
pered glass. When the tempered glass broke, it 
broke into very small pieces and the pieces were 
not sharp. 

Laminated and wired glass had about the same 
strength. The laminated glass had a slight cost ad- 


In both cases, some 


vantage over the wired glass. 
of the broken pieces came off but the glass stayed 


together very well. The only pieces which came off 
were very small. Force applied was sufficient only 
to just break the glass. Behavior under excess im- 
pact was not studied. 

The double strength glass test showed it to be 
very weak. Apparently, it should not be used if 
strength is a major requirement. However, it should 
be pointed out that the double strength glass was 
only about ’%s inch, compared with a % inch thick- 
ness for the other materials tested. 

It will be noted that the heavy ball was used a few 
times; however, the only data used for comparison 
purposes were those obtained using the small ball. 


Figure |. Test procedure. 


Figure 2. Acrylic resin plastic sheet frac- 
ture. The pieces were large and the 


edges were not very sharp. 


Figure 3. Wired glass fracture. The 


pieces were held together by the wires. 


Figure 4. Laminated glass fracture. The 
pieces were held together by the sheet 
of plastic. 


Figure 5. Tempered glass fracture. The 
strength of this glass was next to acrylic 
resin plastic. The glass was completely 
reduced into very small but not sharp 
pieces. 


FIGURE 3 FIGURE 4 FIGURE 5 
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handling, storing 


and using 


by Grover W. Ponton 


O THE person having only a casual acquaintance 
with liquefied petroleum gas, it may come as 
a surprise to discover just how 
gas is used. Often LP gas is 
a cooking fuel, to be found 
mainly in rural areas. Actually, in addition to wide- 
spread domestic application, this product is being 
used with increasing frequency in a great variety of 


something of 
extensively the 


thought of only as 


industrial and business operations. 

[he purpose of this article is to give the reader 
information on the fire and explosion haz- 
ards of LP gas and some of the control measures. 
Volumes could be, indeed have been, written about 
LP gas. This discussion will be confined to a gen- 
eral coverage of extent of use, physical character- 
control of hazards, portable 
methods of 


basic 


ISTICS 


principles for 
stationary storage, 
motor fuel, safety training 
of employes, emergency fire control. Also, final sec- 
tions of the article list pertinent standards and codes 
and other literature helpful to the safety engineer 
dealing with problems involving LP gas. 


cylinder storage, 


transporting, use as a 


There are approximately 11.3 million users of 
LP gas, and 6.9 billion gallons of gas are stored, 
transported and used in a year. One of the most 
interesting aspects of the LP gas industry is that 
it is product of our times. It is a young industry 
which has developed in the last 30 years. For 1930, 
sales of LP gas totaled 18,.017.000 gallons but, for 
1957, sales were approximately 6,932,500,000 gal- 
lons, an increase of 384 times. The Liquefied Petro- 
leum Gas Association in its January, 1958, issue 
of LP Gas Times estimated 1957 usage as follows: 


Gallons 
6,932,500,000 
3,155,250,000 
1,.569,000,000 

856,750,000 
517,000,000 
412,000,000 
207,000,000 
204,500,000 3.0 


Total Sales 

Domestic and Commercial 
Chemical 

Motor Fuel 

Industrial 

Synthetic Rubber 

Gas Manufacturing 

All Other 


There are many different uses for LP gas in var- 
ious occupations and businesses. Some of these are: 


Buses 

Industrial lift trucks 
Air conditioning 
Refrigeration 
Dryers 

Kilns 


Heating systems 
Cooking systems 
Cutting torches 
Melting pots 
Soldering irons 
Water heaters 


Glue pots 

Salamanders 

Steamers 

Smoke houses 

Brooders 

Raw material and sol- 
vent in chemical in- 
dustry 

Automobiles 

Trucks 

Tractors 


Incinerators 

Weed burning 

Tempering equipment 

Internal combustion 
engines 

Manufacture of 
thetic rubber 

Production of aviation 
gasoline and auto- 
motive fuel in refin- 


syn- 


eries 


LP gas has many favorable characteristics which 
make it an excellent fuel. 
less in its natural state. It is a clean gas containing 
few impurities. Its cost is generally reasonable and, 
because of its ability to be liquefied, it is readily 
available at almost all locations. 

Liquefied petroleum gas is a term applied to any 
flammable petroleum gas which at ordinary temper- 
ature is a gas but which, under moderate pressure, 
can be kept in liquid form. LP gas is a member of 
the hydrocarbon family of chemicals lying between 
natural gas and gasoline. Propane, butane and iso- 
butane, or mixtures of these three gases, are the 


It is colorless and odor- 


principal gases with which we are concerned in this 
group. 


Grover W. Ponton is loss prevention 
specialist for Hardware Mutuals, Stevens 
Point, Wisconsin, been 
employed since 1949. He holds two B.S. 


degrees, one in physical sciences from 


where he has 


the University of Illinois and one in fire 
protection engineering from Illinois In- 
stitute of Technology. He joined the 


Society in 1951. 
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Excess flow check 
valve, which permits TIT 
flow in either direc- ] WAH 
tion, but closes auto- War 
matically when out- 
ward flow exceeds 




















safe rate. 


Back flow check valve, which always 
remains closed except when fuel flow 
from outside forces it open. 


Pressure relief valve, external type, 
held closed by coil spring unless tank 
pressure becomes higher than “work- 
ing pressure.” 


FUNDAMENTAL 


VALVES AND FITTINGS 


WHICH 


Pressure relief valves, in- 
ternal types. Accidental 
damage to portion out- 
side tank does not affect 
closure 


‘ SAFE 


pressure 
, for vapor 


emergence of liquid or 


Safety in LP Gas Continued 


Some of the physical characteristics are: 
Propane Butane  lsobutane 
C; H Cc, H Cc. H 
Boiling point 44 32 10 
1.00) 53 2.00 2.06 


Sp gr of gas (air 
Vapor pressure Ib/sq in 
60 F 2 12 24 
100 F 172 38 59 


gauge 


Btu/gal liq at 60 F 103500 100500 


Limit of flammability 
Lower 3 1.9 1.9 
Upper ES 8.4 8.4 


Lb/gal liq at 60 F 4.85 4.71 


data is from The 


Methods and 


{bove 


(Note 
cyclopedia of 


LP-Gas Man’s En- 
Equipment."*) 
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MAKE TANKS 


Liquid service valve with integral ex- 
cess flow valve, for customer 
— tanks and motor vehicle fuel 
tanks. 


Magnetic liquid level gauge gives di- 
rect reading by rotation of 

geared to float affecting external 
magnetic needle. Fixed liquid level 
gauge discharges liquid through bleed 
when liquid level reaches end of tube. 


auge indicates 


by hand with 


The hazard associated from 


three basic facts: 
|. The 
‘ 


2 ae 
nary 


with LP gas arises 


as forms an explosive mixture in air 


o 
a 


gas that is kept under pressure at ordi- 
temperatures 
It is heavier than air and will flow along the 
surface. 
In preventing accidents in connection with LP 
gas, the above factors must be kept continually in 
mind. Practically all safety measures are developed 


as a control of these three physical characteristics 


The following are some general principles for 
the control of LP gas hazards: 
(Note: These are general principles only. To 
determine what controls must be exercised in 


a specific case, reference should be made to the 





accepted standards for LP gas. There are a 
number of variations, depending on container 
location, use of gas, etc.) 


onstruction, Size, 


As with all flammable materials, it is essential 


to keep possible sources of ignition away from 
the gas. This is accomplished by eliminating igni- 
tion sources and providing explosion proof electrical 
fixtures in all areas where free gas is likely to escape, 

during transfer operations and in storage 


LP gas, to be confined as a liquid, must be 
kept under pressure. As a result, it must be 
confined in containers, piping and equipment con- 
structed to withstand the pressure. An excellent 


} } 
op | 


as been done in designing and constructing 
mechanical equipment to contain LP gas. 

All containers for LP gas must be designed, con- 
structed and tested in accordance with specifications 
Interstate Commerce Commission,'® with the 

Code for Unfired Pressure Vessels for 
Liquids and Gases* or with “Rules for 


of the 
A PI-ASMI 
Petroleum 
Const 
Vill 


Pressure Vessels,” Section 
Vessel Code.'* 


connectors, 


uction of Unfired 
iSME Boiler 


such as 


and Pressure 
container valves, 


Equipment 
manifold valve assemblies, regulators, excess flow 


valves devices and relief valves installed 
on containers must be correct in design, construc- 
tion and performance as determined by Underwrit- 
ers’ Laboratories, a recognized testing laboratory or 
an authority having jurisdiction. These provisions 
give assurance that the containers and equipment 


exposed to pressure will be strong enough to con- 


gauging 


tain ft 
All container valves and accessories must have a 
rated working pressure of at least 250 psig and be 


he gas under pressure. 


of suitable material for LP gas service. 


its natural state is odorless and 

colorless. As a leak cannot be detected vis- 
ually, it must be odorized by an agent that will give 
a positive and distinct odor showing the presence 
of gas down to a concentration in air of not more 
than one-fifth the lower limit of flammability. Odor- 
izing agents used are ethyl mercaptan, thiophane or 
amyl mercaptan 


LP gas in 


Liquefied petroleum gas containers must be 

filled only partially. Space must be allowed 

in the container for expansion of the liquid with 

an increase in temperature. For instance, above- 

ground containers up to 1200 gallons capacity, con- 

taining propane with a specific gravity of 0.51, have 
a maximum liquid volume of 80 per cent. 

In order that cylinders are not overfilled, those 

with less than 200 pounds water capacity are filled 

to a prescribed weight which allows sufficient vapor 


space for expansion. Other containers are provided 
with liquid level gauging devices. 
Containers should be equipped with safety 
relief valves to release excessive pressure that 
may develop in a container. Excessive pressure may 
result from overfilling or exposure to excessive heat 
such as a fire. The safety relief valve allows the 
pressure to be relieved without rupturing the cylin- 
der. Safety relief valves also should be provided 
between shutoff valves on piping where liquid is likely 
to be captured and excessive pressure occur. 
Containers should be located 
building unless the building is especially de- 
signed for the purpose. This is to provide adequate 
ventilation for dispersion of gas that may occur 
around the cylinders. Every time a connection is 
broken, a small amount of gas escapes. In addition, 
this allows for dispersion of gas in case the relief 


outside of a 


valve operates. 

For similar reasons, containers should be located 
at specified distances from building openings, build- 
ings and adjoining property lines. Distance depends 
on size of tank and usage. 

In case of breakage of piping, there should 

be some method to stop the flow of the gas 
in the container. Therefore, all connections to con- 
tainers, except safety relief valves, should be 
equipped with shutoff valves, excess flow valve, or 
back pressure check valves, depending on type of 
connection and container. 

One of the times when an accident is most 

likely to occur is during transfer of liquid. 
Therefore, a qualified employe should be in attend- 
ance during transfer operations to shut down the 
operation in case something goes wrong. 

From the start, the LP gas industry has recog- 
nized the importance of safety and, considering the 
tremendous amount of exposure, has done an excel- 
lent job of preventing accidents. This does not mean 
that accidents do not occur. They do happen and 
some have been catastrophic. As is true in so many 
areas of accident prevention, the problem is people. 
Unsafe acts account for a very high percentage of 
the accidents which occur. 

The material immediately following is a brief dis- 
cussion of some areas of interest in storing, handling 
and using LP gas. While the general principles of 
control apply to all of these areas, each area has 
specific items of interest. 


LP gas storage can be divided into two catego- 
ries, portable cylinders and stationary storage con- 
tainers 
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Propane gas tank truck shows valve 


and hose enclosure. Openings to tank 
are protected by excess flow valves in 


case piping or connection is broken. 


Safety in LP Gas Continued 


Portable cylinders most commonly in use are 20 
and 100 pound containers, although there is a large 
variety of other These cylinders 
usually are filled at a bulk plant by weight and are 
delivered by truck to the user, although the cylin- 
ders can be filled on the premises of the user (if 


sizes available 


equipped with proper valves and gauges). 

Portable cylinders frequently are referred to as 
“bottled gas systems” 
structed in accordance with ICC specifications. The 


and utilize cylinders con- 
principle hazards associated with these containers 
are filling, transporting and storing 

Portable containers are constructed to withstand 
considerable abuse, as it is expected that they will 
be transported, for the most part, in trucks. These 
containers should be equipped with safety relief 
valves to relieve excess pressure that may occur. 

If these containers were stored inside of buildings 
(other than buildings designed for such storage) and 


a leak occurred or the safety relief operated, it is 


very possible the gas would find a source of ignition 


Therefore, 
these containers be stored 


and subsequently set fire to the building 
it is recommended that 
outside of buildings and away from building open- 
ings where the gas might gain entrance and reach a 
source of ignition 

This may raise the question about bringing port- 
able cylinders into buildings for plumbers’ torches 
or other industrial, construction and repair uses. 
An exception is made for such cases. Cylinders of 
less than 300 pounds capacity, while they never 
should be stored in buildings, may be used inside 
industrial buildings for processing or repair work 
or for construction, repair or improvement of build- 
ings, structures, fixtures and equipment. 

Indoors, cylinders should be located so that they 
are not subject to excessive rise in temperature, 
physical damage or tampering by unauthorized per- 
sons. All such containers should be removed from 
the building when not being used and at the close 
of the work day. If it is desirable to store such cyl- 
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inders under cover, separate buildings should be con- 
structed for that purpose. 

Exceptions also are made for temporary use, in- 
doors, of containers with a maximum water capacity 
of 12 


selfcontained gas 


pounds for demonstration purposes and of 


hand torches with a maximum 


water capacity of 242 


pounds. Special exceptions 
also are applicable to storage of less than 2,000 
cubic feet gas capacity on the premises of industrial 
users 

Although a container may be considered empty 
for use, it may have gas in it. Therefore, all valves 
should be closed even though the cylinder is consid- 
ered empty and removed from service 

Cylinders having valve protecting caps should 
have these caps in place, when the containers are 
not connected for use, to protect valves from me- 
chanical injury. The importance of protective caps 
for valves is illustrated by an incident in California 
A man brought in a small portable tank to be filled 
with LP gas. The dealer objected to filling it be- 
cause it did not have a protective valve cap; how- 
ever, he did. The tank was placed in the car trunk 
After traveling only a few blocks, the driver lit a 
cigaret and an explosion occurred. Apparently when 
the small tank rolled around in the trunk, the shut- 


off valve became loose and released gas 


Stationary storage tanks other than ICC cylinders 
are constructed in accordance with the API-ASMI 
Code or the ASMI 
are used for the storage of LP gas in quantities larger 


Code. These tanks generally 
than that in the commonly available ICC cylinders. 
Stationary tanks generally are used for storage on 
the premises of the user and for bulk storage at bulk 
LP gas plants and utility plants. 

These tanks usually are filled on the premises of 
the user from tank tank 
The smaller installations have 500 or 1,000 gallon 


trucks or railroad cars. 
containers. A common large size storage container 
in use contains 30,000 gallons. 

[he problem with these stationary installations 
is the large quantity of gas involved. If this gas 
should escape, a very serious condition would exist 
There is an additional problem in transferring gas 
from the storage tank to other containers or to points 
of utilization. 

The tanks should be located so that they will not 
be subject to mechanical injury or to possible fires 
which might occur in nearby buildings. It would 
be very difficult to locate these tanks so that, in the 
event of total loss of gas, it would not flow into an 
standard 


area and cause an explosion. However, 


distance requirements for location attempt to be 





practical as to distance. Thirty thousand gallon 
tanks should be placed at a minimum distance of 
50 feet from important buildings or from lines of 
adjoining property on which buildings may be con- 
structed. Such tanks should be protected from unau- 
thorized tampering by a “man proof” fence. The 
tank should be securely mounted on solid masonry 


supports. Piping should be of adequate size to carry 


the maximum load and it should be protected from 
mechanical injury. 

[he farther high-pressure gas is transported in 
pipes, the greater is the exposure. Therefore it is 
desirable, wherever possible, to reduce pressure in 
piping by means of a pressure regulator at the tank. 


[he danger of transfer operations is illustrated by 
vhat probably was one of the worst accidents which 
has occurred in the industrial use of LP gas. In 
Minnesota, an explosion of butane vapors in the 
basement of a six story building killed 14 employes 
and seriously damaged the structure. Because of a 
railroad strike, a temporary unloading connection 
was used for tank truck delivery. This connection 
was an air line which was used in cold weather to 
supply air pressure for transfer of liquid butane to 
the vaporizers. It was possible for the liquid to flow 
back through the air line to the building where an 
open drain valve, on a water condensate leg in the 
air line, allowed gas to enter the basement. 

It is advisable to have all valves and piping 
marked. Written instructions should be posted for 
each operation. In addition, employes should be 
thoroughly familiar with piping, valves and transfer 
procedures. 

In filling tanks, special attention should be paid 
to whether the tank is constructed to withstand the 
vapor pressure of the gas it is intended to contain. 
Tanks constructed specifically for butane are not 
suitable for propane storage. 


Chere are four methods of transporting LP gas— 
by truck, rail, ship and pipeline. The two methods 


Safely arranged and construct- 
ed cylinder filling room. Cyl- 
inders are filled by weight with 
automatic shutoff valves. Room 
has explosion proof electrical 
fixtures and a fire extinguisher 
close at hand. 


most frequently encountered are transportation by 
(1) truck in “bottled gas” cylinders or tank trucks 
and (2) railroad tank cars. Where applicable, LP 
gas transportation is subject to ICC regulations. 

Truck transportation presents considerable haz- 
ard, not so much from the commodity being trans- 
ported but from the general serious traffic safety 
problem. If a traffic accident should occur, the LP 
gas might compound seriously the consequences of 
the accident. However, in many traffic accidents 
that have occurred, the LP gas has been contained 
in its container. 

In tank trucks, as with stationary storage of the 
gas, the containers are strongly constructed and 
valves are arranged to prevent the release of gas if 
piping should break. 

The possibility of accident can be reduced by 
following safe practices such as the following: 

|. First, the driver must be selected and trained 

to drive safely. All operators should conduct 
a continuous fleet safety program. 

The vehicle should be maintained in first class 
condition. The driver should report all con- 
ditions that need maintenance. 

The vehicle and equipment should be thor- 
oughly checked before being taken out. 
Portable cylinders, when being transported, 
should be carried in an upright position and 
should be securely anchored to the vehicle. 
The driver should not fill any illegal or poten- 
tially dangerous installations. 

If it becomes necessary to shut down the gas 
supply in exchanging cylinders or refilling, all 
supplies of gas in the building should be 
checked before turning on the gas again. 
Truck wheels should be blocked by chock 
blocks when filling tanks. 

Drivers should be present and observe bulk 
delivery operations. 

Care should be exercised to see that tanks 
are not overfilled. 


LP gas as a motor fuel is relatively new and pre- 
sents some interesting aspects. It is used for fuel 
on all types of motor vehicles: cars, buses, trucks, 
tractors and industrial lift trucks. A vehicle man- 
ufactured for use with LP gas, or converted prop- 
erly, will operate efficiently and economically. 

The basic hazard exposure here is similar to other 
LP gas operations; that is, safety requires storage 
in the proper container with suitable valves, tubing 
and piping. However, there is one additional prob- 
lem—vehicles using LP gas must be serviced, like 
other vehicles, by filling stations and auto garages. 
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Safety in LP Gas Continued 


It is a common practice to bring motor vehicles 
inside garages for repair, servicing or storage. Un- 
less the garage operator is familiar with LP gas, 
he may not pay much attention to the fuel used. 
Even if he recognizes the fuel as a possible hazard, 


he may decide to take a chance. These mistakes 


can be dangerous, as evidenced by many implement 
dealer and auto garages destroyed by explosion and 


fire. 

Some typical examples are the following: 

In Illinois, an implement dealer was servicing a 
new LP gas-fueled tractor inside the building. In 
servicing the unit, a connection was stripped on the 
fuel line and the shutoff valve on the tank had not 
been closed. Soon escaping gas was ignited by an 
unknown source (not too hard to find in a garage) 
and an explosion resulted, destroying the building 
and injuring five men. 

Another case occurred in Minnesota, where an 
implement dealer left an LP gas-fueled tractor in 
his garage overnight. During the night a terrific 
explosion occurred, completely demolishing the im- 
plement dealer's building and causing damage to 
buildings more than a block away. 

In Oklahoma, an auto garage dealer brought an 
LP gas tank truck into his garage for minor gener- 
ator repair. The same story again: released gas 
resulted in an explosion, completely destroying the 
garage. 

These accidents bring out the necessity for strict 
safety precautions in connection with servicing, re- 
pairing or storing LP gas vehicles, particularly inside 
of buildings. 

LP gas-fueled industrial lift trucks are becoming 
quite popular. They present no additional hazard if 
the proper precautions are exercised. They also have 
the additional advantage of producing less carbon 
monoxide than gasoline units. 

In a study on the carbon monoxide hazard from 
indoor use of propane-fueled industrial lift trucks,’ 
it was found that propane-fueled units produced 
much less carbon monoxide than gasoline units. A 
well adjusted propane-fueled truck can be used for 
many operations where gasoline-powered trucks 
have proved hazardous. 

Some safety precautions that should be followed 
in storing, repairing and servicing LP gas-fueled 
vehicles are the following: 

1. Preferably, vehicles using LP gas as a motor 
fuel should be serviced and repaired outside 
of buildings. However, if it is necessary to 
bring the vehicle inside, the LP gas liquid 
level in the tank should be checked to see 
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that it is not overfilled and all shutoff valves 
should be closed. 

LP gas-fueled vehicles should not be stored 
in buildings unless the building is specifically 
designed for such storage, with special ven- 
tilation. 

All filling of LP gas-fueled vehicles should 
be done outdoors. 

All employes must be taught the character- 
istics of LP gas and to handle it safely. 


One of the favorite expressions used in discussing 
LP gas safety is that an employe should be a trained 
or qualified person. Such a statement takes in a 
lot of territory. 

While there are some people who will perform 
unsafe acts even after they have received consider- 
able training, we can, by requiring a minimum 
amount of training, at least be reasonably sure that 
a person will not perform an unsafe act through lack 
of knowledge. 

It is highly desirable that all persons handling 
LP gas attend one of the schools regularly conducted 
by LP gas suppliers. These usually are excellent 
rhey give the individual a good background in LP 
gas safety, covering such subjects as properties and 
characteristics of LP gas, transfer of LP gas, trans- 
portation, installation and adjustment of LP appli- 
ances, principles of operation of LP equipment, etc 


Pictures above and below show tanks which, even though 
The safety 
Many of 


subjected to a severe fire, did not rupture. 
relief valves operated, relieving excess pressure. 
the tanks still contained gas after the fire. 





In addition, the individual should be thoroughly 
National Fire Protection Associ- 
58, Standard for the Storage 


familiar with the 


ation Pamphlet No 
and Handling of Liquefied Petroleum Gases. Pref- 
erably, he should be given a test on Pamphlet 58 


to see whether he has grasped the information it 
presents 

Every new employe should work with an experi- 
enced employe for a time—long enough for the new 
man to grasp practical operation before he is allowed 
k alone with LP gas. 

\ great many of the accidents which have oc- 
curred have resulted from lack of knowledge and 
training on the part of the person involved. 


to WOI 


Many 
stages by appropriate fire extinguishers. All 
where LP gas is stored, handled or used should 
have an ample supply of fire extinguishers. This is 
particularly important on LP gas delivery trucks. 


LP gas fires can be controlled in the early 
loca- 


tions 


Whenever a connection is broken, a little gas escapes 
and this may become ignited. Dry chemical or car- 
bon dioxide are the most suitable extinguishers for 
LP gas fires. Extingusihers should be refilled every 
are used and should be checked regularly. 

Wherever LP gas is used or stored in quantities, 
the local Fire Department should be advised and 
plans should be made with them to control a fire 


time they 


if it should occur. Special care must be exercised 


On below freezing day, LP gas tank truck, filled beyond 
permissible level, came into auto garage for minor repair. 
Warmer inside temperature caused gas to expand, release 
pressure relief valve. Escaping gas reached suspended gas 


heater; explosion occurred, fire followed. 


in extinguishing an LP gas fire so that, after extin- 
guishment, the flow of gas can be stopped. If the 
gas flow cannot be stopped, it may be better to let 
the gas burn at the leak and keep it from spreading; 
if the flame is extinguished and the gas continues to 
leak, it may flow to an ignition source and a serious 
explosion could occur. 

For example, suppose the safety relief valve is 
operating and the gas is burning at the valve because 
of overfilling and an increase in temperature. It 
probably would be preferable to cool the tank with 
a water hose stream, thus reducing the pressure and 
allowing the safety relief valve to close, cutting off 
the supply of gas. Excess liquid in the tank could 
then be pumped out. 

It is difficult to say just what action should be 
taken in advance for any given emergency. Each 
situation has to be handled by quick thinking and 
good judgment. The following are suggested meas- 
ures for controlling an emergency. However, other 
action may be indicated by the specific circumstances. 

Leaks: Stop the flow of gas by closing all control 
This should be done with extreme caution; 
otherwise, escaping gas may reach a source of igni- 
tion and flash back. 

If leakage persists, warn all persons in the area 
involved and call the Fire Department. 

If wind direction tends to blow leaking gas toward 
buildings, evacuate all persons and turn off all pilot 
lights and electricity in these buildings. 

Fires: Call the Fire Department—immediately. 

Control flame spread with extinguishers. Do not 
put out LP gas flames unless you can shut off the 
tank’s control valve. Extinguishment without shut- 
off permits gas to accumulate and may precipitate 
an explosion. 

Use water hose lines to cool LP gas tanks. This 
reduces their internal pressure and minimizes the 
safety relief valve operation which adds gas to fire. 


valves. 


There are a number of very fine standards and 
codes pertaining to LP gas. The principal standard 
for LP gas is the previously mentioned NFPA Pam- 
phlet No. 58, Standard for the Storage and Handling 
of Liquefied Petroleum Gases.'* Many states have 
adopted this standard as their code for safety in 
storing and handling LP gas. 

In addition, the following standards and codes 
apply to LP gas: 

NFPA Pamphlet No. 52, Liquefied Petroleum 
Gas Piping and Appliance Installations in Build- 
ings." 

NFPA Pamphlet No. 59, LP Gas in Utility Gas 
Plants.'* 
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Safety in LP Gas Continued 


API-ASME Code for Vessels 
for Petroleum Liquids and Gases*® or, “Rules for 
Construction of Unfired Pressure Vessels,” Section 
VII, ASME Boiler and Pressure Vessel Code." 

Regulations of the U. S. Interstate Commerce 
Commission outline specifications for transportation 
of explosives and dangerous articles (Federal Code 
of Regulations, Title 49, Parts 71-90).'¢ 

In addition, Underwriters’ Laboratories Inc. and 
the American Gas Association Laboratories test and 


Unfired Pressure 


list LP gas equipment and appliances.*: § 


LP gas can be safely handled, stored and used. 
Past experience has proved this fact. However, those 
dealing with it should not become overconfident 
or lax. 

Safety in handling LP gas is principally a job of 
educating and maintaining the interest of those who 
work with it. 

Because of the catastrophic possibilities from an 
accident with LP gas, there is no margin for error. 
The first accident very well may be the last accident 
for the individual involved and others. 
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Picture at left illustrates tremendous hazard associated with LP 
gas when it is not confined. In this city LP was used as utility 
Cor- 


roded underground pipe leaked gas into basement of store. 


gas and piped as air-gas mixture in underground mains. 
When electric light switch was turned on, explosion occurred, 
demolishing building and completely engulfing it in flame in 
about five minutes. Such explosions emphasize importance of 
safe piping of LP gas. Underground storage and piping always 
should be suspected because it is not possible to observe cor- 
rosive action and injury to pipe and tanks. 





The Need for a 
THEORETICAL 


FRAMEWORK 


in the Study of Accidents 


by Thomas H. Rockwell, Ph. D. 


REVIEW of the research efforts in the field of 
industrial safety reveals two significant aspects. 
First, since the turn of the century, the under- 
standing of the accident phenomenon has 
advanced only slightly, leaving us with a twentieth 
century problem of vast importance to be combated 
by nineteenth century knowledge. The position in 
this field is evidenced by an almost total lack of 
research aimed at a better understanding of 
the mechanism behind accidents. The causal phi- 
losophy behind accident prevention today is almost 
identical to that held by the pioneer men in the 
movement years ago. The same 
declarations made in 1900—of inadequate knowl- 
attack the accident problem effectively— 
are voiced today by the foremost authorities.* 

Che second aspect is the lack of a unified research 
effort in dealing with the accident problem, as indi- 
cated by the specialized research efforts which have 
been and are being carried out in the various fields 
of study pertaining to safety work. Psychologists, 
industrial physicians, engineers and 
safety practitioners often approach the same prob- 
lem under different premises, resulting in contradic- 
tory or incomplete conclusions. An example of this 
the various views which have been ex- 
pressed on the accident prone theory. And we can- 
not truthfully say that we understand the home or 
motor vehicle accident problem any better than the 
industrial one. 

Our 


basic 


safety some 50 


edge to 


sociologists. 


would be 


thinking on the subject of accidents still 
the causal deterministic philosophy of the 
lo be sure, there have been some advance- 


reflects 
1900’s 


ments. “Acts of God” virtually have been eliminated 
as a meaningful cause of accidents and have been 
replaced by more realistic thinking: that accidents 
are the result of our present technology outstripping 
man’s ability to control it. 


However, accident preventionists still are using 
a trial and error approach. Accidents are assigned 
causes which serve as the basis for preventive effort. 
Carelessness and blame still are often associated 
with accident causes. But assigning blame for an 
accident does not help prescribe the solution. And 
carelessness, like fatigue, is a descriptive term and 
cannot of itself cause anything; nor does such infor- 
mation assist us in preventing accidents. 

Safety programs sometimes are dictated by mass 
statistics published by the National Safety Council 
and the Bureau of Labor Statistics. These statistics 
are basically for insurance and propaganda purposes 
and usually cannot provide an individual plant with 
information on which to justify an accident preven- 
tion program. The universally accepted accident fre- 
quency rate is not necessarily a true indicator of the 
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In the many areas of industrial and public activity with 
which the safety field is concerned, almost all research 
have been undertaken to 
A pri- 
mary need in safety is major research effort on the basic 


projects, however worthwhile 
find immediate answers to immediate problems. 


causes of accidents, says Author Rockwell. 


Continued 


Need for a Framework 


Sm ARS, 


safety level of a plant, since an accident is a conse- 
quence of worker behavior and the risk level of the 
operations performed. If chance is a factor in acci- 
dent occurrence, then accident frequency is not nec- 
essarily a valid measure of safe operation since, 
under identical plant conditions and operator behav- 
ior, the observed accident frequency might vary 
considerably. What is conspicuous in the field of 
safety is the absence of any measurement theory and 
its attendant scale for comparison. Can we add 
unsafe acts or accidents and draw meaningful con- 
clusions? 

Let us assume that the basic elements of an acci- 

dent are: 

1. The environmental 
attendant risk. 
Operator behavior in response to task stimuli, 
including his risk acceptance. 


state of a task with its 


KOCK 


If we assume further that the state of the environ- 
ment and the state of operator behavior change over 
a period of time, resulting in some unpredicted in- 
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stances in a combination of conditions which result 
in injury to the operator and/or damage to equip- 
ment and disruption of production, then several 
fundamental questions arise: 
1. How are operator behavior and his environ- 
mental state interrelated? 
Safetywise, what degree of control over his 
environment does the operator have or could 
be expected to have? 
How does one measure the extent of risky 
behavior on the part of the operator? 
If operator behavior is influenced by other 
accidents, safety programs, etc., how long 
does this effect last? 
How does one measure the hazard level of 
a job or the “unsafeness” of an act? 
What constitutes a job hazard in light of the 
operator’s ability to change environmental 
states’ 
How can we separate accidents of omission 
from those of commission? 
What is the nature of risk acceptance and 
what can be reduce the 
magnitude of an operator’s risk acceptance? 


methods used to 


How does an operator learn to be safe? 





How does the probability of an accident in- 
crease with exposure to an unsafe environ- 
ment or with continued unsafe behavior? 
What are the temporal aspects of the acci- 
dent situation? 

What are the effects of stress, monotony and 
fatigue on safe operator behavior? 

How does equipment design affect safe per- 
formance? 

What are the roles of the psychologist, sociol- 
ogist, engineer and physician in the preven- 
tion of accidents and what are the boundaries 
of their respective domains? 

What is the relation between “no injury” 
iccidents and traumatic accidents and how 
does one measure the former? 


\lthough answers might be proffered to some of 
the above questions, at present there are no really 
satisfactory solutions to the problems posed by these 
questions. These problems are not theoretical ones 
which are of only academic interest. They are real 
deficiencies in our understanding of the accident phe- 
nomenon. Before we can tackle the accident problem 
efficiently, we first must acquire a firm theoretical 
foundation on which to base our efforts. The above 
questions point to a definite need for basic 
research on the accident phenomenon to provide a 
framework within which our present knowledge can 


very 


be explored and built upon. 

It is not difficult to find the reasons for the lack 
of basic research to provide answers to these chal- 
lenging problems. But while the may 
explain, they certainly do not excuse our shortcom- 
ings. We must understand how the safety movement 
has reached its present predicament, so that ways 
of altering this situation can be suggested. 

A look at the historical development of the safety 
movement in this country reveals that the house of 
safety was built on the sands of trial and error rather 
than on a foundation of the physical and behavioral 
From the early days—and it still persists 
today—the attitude has been that the qualifications 
of a good safety man are a winning personality and 
common sense. Although one cannot argue against 
such attributes, they hardly are adequate weapons, 
in themselves, to combat the complexity of the acci- 


reasons 


sciences 


dent problems of today 


One of the chief reasons for the lack of basic re- 
search is explained by the nature in which research 
in safety is initiated. As a rule, the emphasis is upon 
research directed toward a 

As the frequency of punch 
press accidents increases, for instance, management 


applied research; i.e., 
specific safety problem 


will become alarmed and direct that a specific study 
be made to minimize this type of accident. Quite 
understandably, those industries in a position to 
sponsor research usually are primarily interested in 
getting answers to their own specific safety problems, 
rather than in supporting research of a basic nature. 

The National Safety Council and the American 
Society of Safety Engineers, organizations in a posi- 
tion to encourage basic research, generally have fol- 
lowed the pattern of seeking immediate answers to 


immediate problems. Consequently, one finds re- 


search on safety belts and harnesses, eye protection 
and safety codes, instead of basic research 

As a result of the emphasis on applied research, 
much of the better research in the past 30 years has 
been directed toward areas which offer 
payoff. Research on automobile accidents and acci- 


immediate 
dent proneness are examples of this. The controver- 
sial nature of accident proneness has encouraged 
spirited research efforts by physicians, mathemati- 
cians and psychologists. While this type of research 
extends our knowledge of the problem and in many 
cases represents a real, fundamental contribution, its 
basis is primarily empirical and is spelled out in 
terms of the implied causal model* of the accident. 
Moreover, we might question the success of such 
research in view of the continued staggering accident 
statistics reported each year. 

There are many aspects of safety that are in need 
of research. Research is needed on the determination 
of the optimum direction and level of effort in safety 
programs. A formal concept of machine guarding, 
one that protects the operator and is not a bar to 
incentive, is a problem area which still offers poten- 
tial. Research is vitally needed in employe selection 
methods so that workers can be placed most appro- 
priately in industry. We should know much more 
about occupational deafness; realistic noise tolerance 
levels are required, as well, as a guide for noise con- 
trol and abatement. We have a serious lack of in- 
formation on the bodily effects of ionizing radiation 
and the control and treatment of exposure to such 
radiation. We must add to our knowledge on the 
general problem of dermatoses; although minor in 
severity, this disease represents approximately 50 
per cent of all occupational disease claims. We need 
a continual reexamination of safety codes and reg- 
ulations to keep pace with modern developments. 

These are just a few potential problem areas that 
compete with fundamental research. In most cases, 
however, these problem areas could be studied more 
effectively if we had a better overall understanding of 
the accident phenomenon. 


{ casual model might be defined as the description of 
the accident phenomenon in terms of cause and effect 
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Another reason for our predicament is the fact 
that many people in a position to support research 
oversimplify the problem. Some hold that discipline 
is the answer to the problem. Others insist educa- 
tion is the answer. Short range results from the use 
of safety propaganda are apt to convince a safety 
engineer that he has a clear cut solution to his safety 
problems. Moreover, the popular slogan, “Accidents 
Can Be Prevented,’ encourages those in safety 
simply to find and eliminate the recognized causes 
of accidents without looking deeper into the acci- 
dent picture. This attitude certainly is not conducive 
to basic research. 

A cogent difficuty in the advance of basic knowl- 
edge on accidents is the fact that most past research 
efforts have been confined within a single discipline, 
such as engineering, medicine or psychology. Yet, 
most would agree that safety cuts across several 
established disciplines. It is not only impractical but 
also impossible to compartmentalize accident pre- 
vention research. Accidents have so many ramifi- 
cations that, to combat the problem properly, one 
must have access to psychological, sociological, med- 
ical and engineering knowledge. 

To establish a theoretical foundation for the study 
of accidents, a concerted effort by these disciplines 
is necessary, not as in the past by several independ- 
ent studies, but by an interdisciplinary approach 
where the many facets of the problem can be ex- 
plored. Recent developments—in team research on 
systems problems in operations research—offer con- 
siderable potential in the field of safety research. 


The initial step in remedying the present safety 
enigma is to promote the realization that basic re- 
search is vitally needed to: 

1. Serve as a basis for relating the many facets 

of the safety problem 

Provide a better understanding of the acci- 
dent phenomenon so that subsequent applied 
research and accident prevention methods will 
be maximally effective. 

What is required in this initial research is inves- 
tigation into formal models of the accident phenom- 
enon which describe in precise language the interre- 
lation of operator behavior, environment and 
accidents. This requires extensive research effort in 
formal model investigation and construction. 

Coincident to this formal development should be 
a method to establish accurately what present prob- 
lems in accident prevention exist today. The critical 
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incidence approach used by Fitts and Jones,* offers 
an important contribution to the definition of the 
safety problem areas and the conditions under which 


they have developed. Some of the formal models 
which offer potential in basic research include game 
theoretic, probabilistic, information theory and ser- 
vomechanism models.* This will require the estab- 
lishment of an interdisciplinary team of research 
workers to assist in building a framework for acci- 
dent prevention and to carry out research to answet! 
problems suggested by the model. The conspicu- 
ous absence of such team research in the past is 
responsible, in part, for the lack of unity in present 
industrial safety methodology. 

The task is indeed a herculean one, since what 
we are asking for, essentially, is the prediction of 
human behavior. Although the behavioral sciences 
have yet to formalize human behavior completely, 
progress has been made along these lines; for ex- 
ample, stochastic learning models.' The orientation 
of these formal developments around safety consid- 
erations would be a logical starting point in this 
research. The growing importance of the accident 
problem demands an understanding of the accident 
phenomenon to build prevention techniques. 

One answer to the predicament in safety research 
is adequate financial support. This writer’s experi- 
that 


well as the 


ence has indicated capable interdisciplinary 


teams do exist, as ideas 
initiate 
the lack of funds necessary to set the research in 


necessary to 
research. The primary difficulty has been 
motion. If the safety problem were to be attacked 
with the basic approach and the vigorous financial 
support offered to cancer or polio research, it is 
less likely that, in the future, we would be facing 
the theoretical drought that exists today. 
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News of people in safety 
and related activities 





ALLEN L. Coss, safety director, 
Kodak Park Works of Eastman 
Kodak Company, will head a new 
industrial safety department in 
the firm. 

This organizational change re- 
sults from January 1 retirement 
plans announced by Pui.uip C. 
Wo1z, director of plant security 
for Kodak Park Works. 

The new department, part of the 
plant’s industrial relations divi- 
sion, will supervise accident pre- 
vention, plant and fire protection 
activities. Mr. Wolz, a member of 
the American Society of Safety 
Engineers, and a Kodak employee 
for more than 39 years, will be 
assistant to the director of in- 
dustrial relations at the plant un- 
til retirement. 

Mr. Cobb joined Kodak Park 
in 1936 as assistant safety director 
and became director of safety and 


Allen L. Cobb 


fire protection in 1940. Previously, 
he had been an instructor at Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology, 
from which he was graduated 
with a degree in civil engineer- 
ing. He also worked as a safety 
engineer with the Factory Mutual 
Fire Insurance Companies of Bos- 
ton. 

He is a past president of the 
National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion and is chairman of several 
association committees. Mr. Cobb 


Phillip C. Wolz 

is a past president of the Roches- 
ter Safety Council and a member 
of the Industrial Conference of 
the National Safety Council. 

Also a member of the general 
safety committee of the Manufac- 
turing Chemists Association, Mr. 
Cobb is chairman of its fire pro- 
tection group. He is a member of 
the Rochester and New York 
State societies of professional en- 
gineers. 

He is chairman and a charter 
member of the engineering re- 
striction committee of the Society 
of Fire Protection Engineers, con- 
sultant to the New York state 
building code commission, and 
member of the advisory board on 
building codes of Rochester. 

Mr. Cobb is also affiliated with 
the American Society of Safety 
Engineers, the Jndustrial Manage- 
ment Council, and Rochester 
Chamber of Commerce. 


Criype C. Ruppick has been ap- 
pointed manager of safety, health 
and plant protection for Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Company, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. He succeeds the late Thomas 
R. Donoghue who had served in 
this position since 1946. 

Prior to his appointment Mr. 
Ruddick had worked as assistant 
manager of safety and plant pro- 
tection since joining Pittsburgh 
Plate in 1951. He has been asso- 
ciated in various capacities during 
his more than 30 years’ experience 
in the industrial safety field. 

A native of Pittsburgh, Mr. Rud- 
dick has been chairman of the 
Western Pennsylvania Chapter of 
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in a Georgia service station without replacing 
the original neoprene soles. Still another cus- 
tomer, a New York City patrolman, reports 
that the neoprene soles have plenty of wear 
left after four years of service. To top them 
all, there is the man in Indiana who has worn 
Knapp shoes since 1939 and has yet to wear out 





a neoprene sole. 
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The handy Gro-Cord Sole 
Selector tells instantly 
which Gro-Cord sole is 

best for any of 50 basic 

jobs. Write for it today. 
it makes it easy to ‘Sell 
‘em the shoe with the 
Sole for the Job.” 


fC aneder Pleat 
GRO-CORD RUBBER CO. of CANADA LTD. 
Tillsonburg, Ontario 
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Clyde C. Ruddick 


the American Society of Safety 
Engineers; vice-chairman and 
secretary of the National Safety 
Council’s Glass and Ceramics Sec- 
tion, and also has been active in 
the Veterans of Safety, Western 
Pennsylvania Industrial Confer- 
ence, and other affiliated safety 
organizations. 


Retired Executive 
Will Promote Safety 


STANLEY C. Hops, president of 
Esso Standard Oil Company since 
1949, has announced he will retire 
from the company at an early 
date. He will devote a consider- 
able portion of his time to highway 
safety, a field in which he has been 
active in the past through the Esso 
Safety Foundation. 

Mr. Hope is a director of the 
National Safety Council, vice- 
chairman of the Automotive 
Safety Foundation, and a member 
of the Council of the Bureau of 
Highway Traffic at Yale Univer- 
sity. 

He joined Esso Standard as 
executive vice-president in 1948, 
after serving as president of the 
Gilbert and Barker Manufactur- 
ing Company, also an affiliate of 
Standard Oil Company (N.J.). 

He is national vice-president this 
year of the National Association 
of Manufacturers and is also a 
director of the American Manage- 
ment Association. 
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45-ton prestressed concrete beams trucked in. 7 miles of beams are used in twin bridges. 


Why is this one-mile stretch of 
highway so important in a country 
that has more than 3,360,000 


miles of roads? 


"A most important mile,”” says Mr. Kennedy. “It's a symbol 
of how our highway program is going forward with tremendous 
impact.” With Mr. Kennedy (left)... Ralph Ward, Employers Mutuals 
Safety Engineer and (right) Jack Cunningham, Vice President of 


Cranes can set beam on girders in 15 minutes. 

by G. DONALD KENNEDY 

President, Portland Cement Association r 
“Here in a single mile of the Illinois State (£.% 

Toll Road, you'll find many answers to the 

challenging problems of making our high- 

way system safe and adequate for both oO 
present and future needs. 

“Actually this mile is a pair of bridges made up of 456 precast 
concrete beams. Because the beams are precast they can be put 
into place quickly. But that’s not all. These beams are also 
prestressed. Inside each beam, running from end to end, are tightly 
stretched steel cables. This permits the use of longer unsupported 
spans than ever before without sacrificing strength. Here is an 
example of the latest trend in simplified and economical design 

. of modern materials and techniques being used for good, 
rapid road building. 

‘“‘Here’s an example too of some unique services that aid high- 
way builders. Our organization, the Portland Cement Association, 
has worked with the engineers here. I guess you’d say we were 
engineers’ engineers. And Employers Mutuals serves these 
contractor-policyholders in their typical Wausau Way of working. 
As one contractor told me—and he’s done business with Employers 
Mutuals for more than 20 years—‘“These people have a practical 
approach to on-the-job safety. You can rely on them. They’re 

good people to do business with’.” 


Condon-Cunningham Company. 


The Illinois Toll Road fits into the pattern 
of the National System of Interstate and 
Defense Highways. Joint contractors are 
Condon-Cunningham Co., Peter Kiewit 
Sons’ Co., and Paschen Contractors, Inc. 


With offices throughout the country, Em- 
ployers Mutuals serves these contractors 
along with many others on many different 
jobs. We are one of the largest in the field 
of workmen’s compensation. We also write 





Employers Mutuals of Wausau 
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all forms of fire, group and casualty insur- 
ance (including automobile). For further 
information see your nearest representative 
(consult your telephone directory) or write 
us in Wausau, Wisconsin. 
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WHERE 
STATIC 
LURKS 


Leggo 
aintenance 


In the presence of vapors, com- 
bustible gases and chemicals, one 
little spark can wreak havoc. 


To combat this, machinery, equip- 
ment and personnel—all generators 
of static charges—must be grounded 
to a conductive floor, forming a 
single electrical potential. But faulty 
maintenance and inadequate acces- 
sories often reduce the value of con- 
ductive flooring to zero. 


Specialists In Conductivity 
Since 1934 


Ordinary cleaners, 
waxes and seals tend to 
insulate the surface of 
the floor from the gen 
erators, causing loss of 
contact. That's why 
HUBBELLITE, CON 
GOLEUM-NAIRN and 
other leading makers of 
conductive flooring rec 
ommend the exclusive 
use of LEGGE materials 
They retain conductiv 
ity, guarantee that your 
building conforms to 
the requirements of 
NFPA Code #56 and 
other codes in force 


Since 1934, Leaat 
has pioneered in devel 
oping these products as 
well as ‘anti-static de 
vices for personnel, 
equipment and ma 
chinery. If you have a 
static problem, don’t 
fail to write for our 
descriptive booklet, 
“One Little Spark”. The 
need is urgent. 














Walter G. LEGGE Company, Inc. 
Dept. N-8 
101 Park Ave. N. Y. 17, N. Y. 


Branch offices in principal cities. 
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Calendar Contest Winners 


What would your Safety Say- 
ing have said? 

Miss Clarice H. Huffaker, (In- 
dividual Member), Omaha, Neb., 
won the $100 first prize in the 
National Safety Council’s “Safety 
Saying” contest with this line: 

A perfect CRIPPLE play! — 
TRESSES to PRESSES to 
MESSES! 

The contest appears monthly on 
the back pages of the Council’s 
calendar. The theme for the May 
contest was “Use Protective 
Equipment.” 

Second prize of $50 went to 
Mrs. Ray Mellies, Shell Oil Co., 
Woodriver, Ill. Her entry was: 

Real PRO’S wear protective 
clothes! 

John A. Pearce, Brush Beryl- 
lium Co., Elmore, Ohio, won 
third prize of $25 for this line: 

Gotta blow MY top to save 
YOURS! 

The 30 winners of $5 prizes are: 

Miss Helen S. Sommer, (Individ- 
ual Member), Pontiac, Mich. 

Miss Harriet Reagh, (Individual 
Member), Los Angeles, Calif. 

Archie Powell, Alpha Portland 
Cement Co., Birmingham, Ala. 

Mrs. Joe C. Webb, Jr., Plantation 
Pipe Line Co., East Point, Ga. 

Victor Ehrman, (Individual Mem- 
ber), Long Beach, Calif. 

Mrs. Margaret T. Detig, Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

Philip Conway, Jr., Alpha Port- 
land Cement Co., Oglesby, III. 

V. V. Van Drake, National Stand- 
ard Co., Niles, Mich. 

Mrs. W. E. Spees, Standard Oil 
Co. of Ohio, Lima, Ohio. 

Miss Frances Anderson, Crown 
Zellerbach Canada, Ltd., Campbell 
River, B. C. 

Mrs. Betty Nelson, Southern Bell 
Telephone Co., Columbia, S. C. 


Mrs. W. N. Sanders, Tennessee 
Coal & Iron Div., U. S. Steel Corp., 
Fairfield, Ala. 

Mrs. M. Fabiano, Employers As- 
surance Co., East Orange, N. J 

Mrs. Daniel Knight, (Individual 
Member), Newburyport, Mass. 

Miss Lillian Graf, Youngstown 
Sheet and Tube Co., Denver Colo 

Frank Voyak, Standard Oil Co 
(Ind.) Whiting, Ind 

C. H. Hubbard, Riverton Consol- 
idated Water Co., Lemoyne, Pa 

Miss Harriette Hawley, Sinclai: 
Refining Co., Wellsville, N. Y. 

William Goldstein, Wheeler Elec- 
tronic Corp., Div. of Sperry Rand 
Corp., Waterbury, Conn. 

Joseph Vencius, The Atlantic Re- 
fining Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Victory L. Runkle, Carnation 
Company, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Mrs. William D. Phillips, U. S 
Army Special Det., APO 108, New 
York, N. Y. 

Mrs. W. A. Moss, (Individual Mem- 
ber), Boise, Idaho. 

Mrs. W. R. Mitcham, Sandia Cor- 
poration, Albuquerque, N. Mex 

E. J. Kowal, Erie Dock Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Mrs. Harold M. Ruona, The Erie 
Mining Company, Hoyt Lakes, Minn 

D. H. Culpepper, Hartstone Con- 
crete Products Co., Tampa, Fla. 

Joseph Favreau, Haywood-Wake- 
field Co., Gardner, Mass. 

E. L. Janney, E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Potomac Rive: 
Works, Martinsburg, W. Va. 

C. H. Maize, Pennsylvania Dept 
of Mines, Somerset, Pa. 


For April 


Donald Van. H. Harrison of the 
research and development depart- 
ment of The Atlantic Refining Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa., won the $100 
first prize in the April contest 
with this line: 

Hold it, son! Has this equipment 
had a safety check? 

Second prize of $50 went to Har- 
vey H. Hodapp, training superin- 
tendent of the Naval Air Facility, 
Litchfield Park, Ariz. 
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Model (simplified) illustrates basic structure of magnetic “Twistor” memory—magnetic and copper wires interwoven as in a window screen. 


Iwisted condition of the 


wire, thinner than a hair, can store as much information as ten ferrite 


Andrew Bobeck, M.S. ir E. from Purdue University. 


ignetic wire shifts preferred direction of magnetization from a longitudinal to a helical path. One inch of twisted 


rings. “Twistor” was invented at Bell Telephone Laboratories by 


New twist in memory devices 


An ingenious new kind of magnetic memory has been 
developed by Bell Telephone Laboratories scientists 
for the storage of digital information. Known as the 
“Iwistor,” it consists basically of copper wires inter- 
woven with magnetic wires to form a grid. 
‘“Twistor” gets its name-from a characteristic of 
wire made of magnetic material. Torsion applied to 
such a wire shifts the preferred direction of magnetiza- 
tion from a longitudinal to a helical path. This helical 
magnetization has been applied to produce a magnetic 
storage device of unprecedented capacity for its size. 


In a magnetic memory, information is stored by 


BELL TELEPHONE 


SYSTEM 


magnetizing a storage element. In conventional mem- 
ories the storage elements consist of rings of ferrite. 
In the *Twistor,” they consist of tiny segments of hair- 
thin magnetic wire. At each intersection of the grid, 
one such segment is capable of storing a binary digit. 

The “Twistor” is simple and economical to fab- 
ricate, and its minute energy requirements are easily 
supplied by transistor circuits. Bell Laboratories engi- 
neers see important uses for it in future telephone sys- 
tems which demand the compact storage of much 
information, as well as in digital computers for civilian 


and military applications. 


Lr 





Its a fact! 


Slips and falls cause 
20,000 DEATHS, over 
2,000,000 INJURIES 
each year.* 


Get all the facts on 
modern floor care 
in this free booklet! 


If you have extensive floor areas 
tomaintain, you need this booklet. 


It shows you how to improve 
safety through proper floor care. 
It contains a complete and im- 
partial discussion of the kinds 
of maintenance material best 
suited for use on various types 
of floors . . . from the point of 
safety and appearance. 


*National Safety Council 


Send for your FREE 
32 page floor care booklet 
today 


Branch Offices 
in Principal Cities 
® In Canada; 
Toronto, Ontario 


MASURY-YOUNG CO. 
76 Roland Street, Boston 29, Mass. 
(1 Send me free, your new floor care book- 


1 

! 

| 

| 

| let, ‘What Every Executive Should Know 
I About This Vital Thousandth of an Inch’’. 
I 

| 

| 
|. 


(C1 Please have your representative in my 
area call me for an appointment to discuss 
the MYCO Method of floor care. 


Name— 
Compe ny 


| Address. 
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Wire from Washington 
—From page 14 


ference adopted a proposal that 
occupational health services 
should be organized as a separate 
service within the framework of 
a single undertaking or as a serv- 
ice common to a number of un- 
dertakings. The proposed draft 
recommendation will be consid- 
ered in June 1959 for final action 
as a new international instrument. 
The recommendation defines the 
functions of occupational health 
service to include: 

Surveillance in the undertaking 
of all factors likely to affect the 
health of workers; surveillance of 
the hygiene of sanitary installa- 
tions and other facilities for the 
welfare of the workers of the 
undertaking; pre-employment, pe- 
riodic and special medical exam- 
inations; compilation of statistics 
concerning health conditions in 
the light of hygienic, physiolog- 
ical, and psychological considera- 
tions; surveillance of the adjust- 
ment of workers to their jobs; 
emergency treatment in case of 
accident or indisposition; initial 
and regular subsequent training 
of first-aid personnel; participa- 
tion in the prevention of accidents 
and occupational diseases; and ed- 
ucation of the personnel in the 
field of health and hygiene. 


Marine Safety. For technical 
parliamentary reasons H.R. 11078, 
the boating safety bill (See 
“Wire,” June 1958), was recom- 
mitted to the Committee and re- 
ported out again, as amended. At 
the request of the Treasury, S. 
3951 was introduced to authorize 
the Secretary to prescribe day 
signals for boats, canal tow boats, 
dredges, and other specified craft 
in inland waters. 


Government. In the first public 
award ceremony, the President’s 
Safety Award was won by the 
Department of the Army and the 
Atomic Energy Commission for 
the best all-around records in 
1957 for safeguarding civilian em- 
ployees against job _ injuries. 
Awards were made on the basis 
of standards formulated by the 
Federal Safety Council and were 
judged by a panel of judges out- 
side the government. 


M‘Donald 


FOLD-BACK 
FACE SHIELD 


A necessity on oil field, dam, tunnel, 
and other big construction jobs. 


FOLDS BACK WHEN NOT IN USE 
Fits any MCDONALD ae 
“T” or “P” type hat. ' 
Standard 8” long— ¢ 
also 4” and 6” lengths. 
made of .040 clear 
transparent plastic. 


Send coupon for information and prices. 


B-F-M°Donald Co. 


Manufacturers & Distributors of 


Pa industrial SFE, Equipment 
J ; 


5721 West 96th St., Los Angeles 45 
3745 Greenbriar Dr., Houston 6 


Please send information and prices 
On Fo.p-Back Face SHIELD. 
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WHAT'S NEW 


NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL SERVICES 





OLD-AGE SAFETY 

Getting On—Safely, a new pam- 
phlet aimed at making life safer 
for older persons, has been pub- 
lished by the National Safety 
Council. It can be used to great 

vantage in industrial off-the- 

b, pre-retirement and retirement 
It is also appropriate 
for use by voluntary organizations 
and official concerned 
with the welfare of the senior 


programs. 
agencies 


The 4-color, attractively illus- 
trated 12-page pamphlet deals with 
and pedestrian traffic 
safety. It emphasizes special en- 


+} . = 
1 nome 


vironmental aids and personal 
practices which help prevent the 
which older 
persons are most susceptible. 

The pamphlet itself is directed 
to the older person. An insert 
sheet, “When an Elderly Person 
Lives with You,” offers hints to 
the younger adult with the respon- 
sibility for the care and safety of 
an older person. 

Minimum order of Getting On 

Safely is 50 copies for $2.80; ad- 
ditional copies, $.056 each. Insert 
sheets are included, shipped flat, 
in one-fifth the quantity of pam- 
phlets ordered. The insert sheet 
is not copyrighted and may be re- 


produced 


types of accidents to 


Facts About Accidents Among 
The Aged 

Analyses of accidents by age re- 
veal a high proportion of fatal in- 
the 65-and-over age 
bracket (i.e., 53 per cent of home 
and 38 per cent of pedestrian traf- 
fic). This age group comprises 
about 8.5 per cent of the total 
population (1957 estimates of 9.5 
per cent indicate a growing prob- 


juries 


lem) 

One study of hospitalized non- 
fatal injuries shows that 
older persons are more often ad- 
mitted than younger and account 
for more hospital days. The aver- 


home 
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age stay for persons 65 and over is 
24.1 days, compared to 4.8 for 
those under 15 

Important contributing factors 
to frequency and severity of ac- 
cidental injuries to the aged are 
decreased ability to 


1. Perceive hazardous situation (de- 
creased efficiency of the five senses). 


2. Organize and interpret warnings of 
hazardous situations through the 


senses 


Full 


. Avoid effectively a recognized hazard 
because of impaired strength and 
coordination 
Withstand the stress placed 
bones and tissues if an accident oc- 
curs. 


upon 


5. Recognize or accept the fact that 
faculties and strength are failing. 
Also, there may be reluctance to 

ask for special aid to compensate 

for physical failings because of 
fear of imposing on others. 

There is a need for programs in 
this area. These accidental in- 
juries cause physical suffering and 
social isolation for the aged, bur- 
dening and disruption of families 
caring for the permanently dis- 
abled, a taxing of nursing home 
and hospital facilities, increased 
cost for insurance, and need for 
more taxes to support public wel- 
fare services. 


THE new booklet, shown here in black 


and white, uses full color to illustrate 


@ @olor 
@ @ @ooklet 











old-age hazards and protection from 
them. The cover is at the left; four 


of the illustrations are on the right. 


, 
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Fora More Succeroful Poster Program 


grees illustrated on the follow- 
ing pages are new, and actually 
are printed in two or more colors. 
For additional selections, see the seven 
previous issues of NATIONAL 
SAFETY NEWS and the 1958 Poster 
Directory. 

NOTE: (1) Directory-listed posters 
will be stocked until October 1, 1958 
—at which time a new Directory will 
be under preparation. Starting Oc- 
tober Ist, orders will be filled only as 
long as stocks are available, unless 
the demand makes additional print- 
ing economically practical. (2) Prac- 
tically all posters in NATIONAIT 
SAFETY NEWS in 1958 will be 
stocked until October 1, 1959. 


Their 
Safety 

is in 

your 


JUMBO POSTER FOR OCTOBER 1956 


The Jumbo poster, issued monthly, is designed for outdoor use and is available to members 
on annual subscription but is not stocked. Its actual size is 9 11° by IT’ @ 


SAFETY BANNER FOR OCTOBER, 1958 


Here is the attention-getting, monthly cloth banner. Available in two types—indoor ITS SCHOOL a AGAIN! 


and outdoor—both are identical in size (10 feet long by 40 inches high), have the 

same general message and multi-color design. Indoor type is of sturdy drill with 

grommets for easy hanging, while the outdoor banner is of extra heavy d 
Suavieomar savevy coumers 


with wind vents, and has strong stitched-in rope for durability 
V-1419-A 82x11 


ree 


This new four color poster is illustrative of the 
72 four color posters shown the 1958 Poste 


Directory 


OY JOBS 


Report tne Hazarde 





Posters below are printed in two or more colors 


| 
fg 


a little safety 
will go a 


LONG 


way 


| go for a man v 


weers a HARD 


I 
i J WHEN HUNTING - 


sure 
Be = 


of your target 


(Available only in sizes indicated) 








ht 
~/ 
™ J My WATCH all 
blind 
corners! 


conten eee 8 
OwaTionasr Sartty councrs 


1254-A 8'2x112 











1370-B 17x23 








17x23 


. 
@warionwar sare 


1435-A 8'2x11'2 


PRerED A 
yy, €¢€eouwnmecre 





SWEEP 17 UP! 


Parse ba 
wWartrtromat SAFETY CONES 


1302-A 8x11 


Electrotypes can be furnished for all posters illustrated above. 
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Posters below are printed in two or more colors 


(Available only in sizes indicated) 





“ALWA YS 
BE ON THE 
LOOKOUT 











@uwarionmat saretry counmwecre Onattiomwart Savery 


1325-A 8’2x11'2 1396-A 8'2x112 





Safe at 
Night 
WEAR 














HEADLIGHTS 


NOT 


PARKING LIGHTS 


T-1409-B 


When view is blocked 


EXPECT THE 
UNEXPECTED 


oa cant ~ 
=e ~ yi ‘ 


TO 
PREVENT 
ACCIDENTS 














V- 1421- B V-1422-B 
Electrotypes can be furnished for all posters illustrated above. 
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FOR CLEAN - SAFE 
ECONOMICAL 
FLOOR MAINTENANCE 


GO FLORCO 


Hazardous condi- 
tions (under foot) 
created through 
circumstances be- 
yond control in 
today’s high pro- 
duction cycle in 
your plant — Are 
dollar-dangerous! 








An ounce of pre- 
ventative mainte- 
nance outweighs 
dollars iost 
through accident 
to employees, 
damage to your 
equipment and 
non - productive 
down-time. 


Florco is_ selec- 
tively mined and 
processed to give 
the most effective 
and economical 
all-purpose ad- 
sorbent available. 





For the safest and best housekeeping 
service in your production line with- 
out costly applicators or removal 


equipment, 


GO FLORCO 
AND SAVE! 


Florco is easy and convenient to use: 








e Cover area to be treated with a 
thin layer of Florco—and let set 
for a few moments 

e Sweep it up—the floor is clean 
and the hazardous slippery area 
is eliminated. 


FORGO) SEND TODAY for free demon- 


i strative sample and descriptive 
Py cy 


pamphlet on Florco. Just en- 
close this ad with your signed 
} business letterhead. 


FLORIDIN COMPANY , 


ADSORBENTS i 

BOX 989, TALLAHASSEE, FLORIDA 
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Obituaries 





GILBERT F. TYLER 

Gritpert F. Ty ter, safety direc- 
tor of Ford Instrument Company, 
Long Island City, New York, died 
June 8 after a long illness. 

Mr. Tyler served the National 
Safety Council as general chair- 
man of the Air Transport Section 
and as editor of the Section’s 
newsletter. He also served on the 
executive committees of the Air 
Transport Section and the Auto- 
motive and Machine Shop Section. 

He was graduated from M.LT. 
in 1933. 

Mr. Tyler was an active mem- 
ber of the Metropolitan Chapter 


Gilbert F. Tyler 


of the American Society of Safety 
Engineers, serving on many of its 
committees, and was editor of the 
chapter’s newsletter for several 
years. At the national level, he 
served on numerous committees 
of the Society. 

He had worked for Liberty 
Mutual, Employers Liability As- 
surance, Pan American Airways, 
and National Surety Corporation 
before joining Ford in 1952. 


R. B. MORLEY 

R. B. Moruey, general manager 
of the Industrial Accident Pre- 
vention Associations (Ontario) 
from 1921 to 1950, died June 25 at 
his home in Toronto. He spent 
seven additional years in safety 
work with the Ontario Safety 
League. 

Mr. Morley was widely known 
for his safety activities in Can- 


PUT SAFETY 


IN THEIR HANDS 


Help them to help you 
PREVENT ACCIDENTS 


The National Safety Council says that 
safety messages which get read do help 
to reduce accidents. One of your prob- 
lems is seeing that they get read. 


Here's two-way help 
for your safety program 


AJAX Cups can help . . . because they 
put their imprinted safety messages 
right in your worker’s hand, several 
times a day, at just the moment he is 
relaxed, receptive, most likely to read. 


Plus the fact that these crisp, clean 
AJAX Cups provide the most conven- 
ient, comfortable drinking water serv- 
ice, boost employee morale, and reduce 
the hazard of transmitted infections. 


AJAX® CUPS — wedege- 
shaped, easy to hold, dis- 
pense open, ready to 
drink from; in 4, 6 and 
7 oz. sizes, imprinted 
with assorted stock safe- 
ty messages at no extra 
cost—or your own mes- 
sage to order. 
AERO® CuPS — for those 
who prefer a flat-bottom 
cup; in 3, 4, 5 and 6 oz. 
sizes. Also with stock 
safety messages or your 
Own message to order. 
Get the full Story — ask your industrial 
distributor or paper merchant for folder giv- 
ing full details about AJAX and AERO Cups 
and equipment or write to 


(iy UNITED STATES 


ENVELOPE COMPANY 


General Offices: 
Springfield 2, Massachusetts 
15 Divisions from Coast to Coast 
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Master 


PADLOCKS 


FOR PERSONNEL AND 
PROPERTY PROTECTION! 
Switch Boxes 


Classified Areas 
Explosives 


© Gates 
© Chemicals 


Famous Master 
Laminated 
Padlocks 


a Muitiple steel ] 
p eniaronger hone 


solid block! Genuine 


bross-cylinder, pin- | 


tumbler security. No 


Special Long or 
Short Shackles 


For switch boxes, 
choins, truck or — 
cor doors, ond o 
uses where speciai 
shackle lengths are 
more desirable. 


Write for FREE catalog 


WERGs Padlocks 


Master Jock Company. Milwaukee 45. Wis. 
World's Larget Padlock Manufacturers 
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® Tool Storage 


R. B. Morley 


ada, the United States and many 
other countries. On six occasions 
he represented Canada at meet- 
ings of the Accident Prevention 
Committee of the International 
Labour Office. In 1948 he was 
named by the Government of 
Canada as one of the three Ca- 
nadian delegates to attend the tech- 
nical conference to study draft 
model Safety Code for Factories 
at the International Labour Office 
in Geneva. 

Surviving Mr. Morley are his 
widow, a son and two grand- 
children. 


B. J. POVOLNY 

B. J. (Barney) Povo.wny, safety 
director for Harrison Radiator 
Division of General Motors Cor- 
poration, Lockport, N. Y., died 
June 29. 

Mr. Povolny started his career 
in safety at the Chevrolet Gear 
and Axle Plant in Detroit in the 
early 1930’s. In 1942 he was trans- 
ferred to the Detroit Diesel En- 
gine Division of General Motors 
where he assumed charge of safety 
activities. Later his duties were 
enlarged to include plant protec- 
tion, 

In 1954 he was assigned to a 
new plant established by the Divi- 
sion and placed in charge of per- 
sonnel and safety work. In 1956 
he was transferred to Harrison 
Radiator Division to direct safety 
activities in its three plants. 


To protect workers 
from radiant heat... 


Shield them with 
economical barriers of 
J-M ALUMINIZED 
Asbestos Cloth 


Radiant heat is a major cause of dis- 
comfort and fatigue that reduces 
efficiency and causes accidents. Eco- 
nomicalnewJ-M Aluminized Asbestos 
Cloth reflects 90% of all radiant heat 
. . . helps maintain high production 
and good safety practices. 

This new J-M material is a rigidly 
tested combination of aluminum and 
Asbestos. It retains a great degree of 
strength at temperatures up to 1400°F 
—over long periods of time—and can 
be used for curtains, shields, blankets, 
hoods and covers to protect workers 
from flame as well as 
radiant heat. 


For further data, 
write Johns-Manville, 
Box 14, New York 
16, N. Y. Ask for 
Brochure TX-2A. 4m 


PORTABLE SHIELDS for 
emergency jobs near 
heat or flame can also 
be made with this J-M 
Aluminized Asbestos 
Cloth. 


100 YEARS OF QUALITY PRODUCTS... 1858—1958 
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YOUR BEST MOVE...MOVE 


with MERRILL 


MATERIAL 
HANDLING 
DEVICES 





For Interesting Information write 


MERRILL BROTHERS 


56-28 Arnold Ave., Maspeth, N. Y. 

3-R-6 
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Diary of Safety Engineer 


—From page 27 


agree with each other. But if you 
disagreed, what would it be 
about? It could, since you and 
Dan are the kind of men you are, 
come about this way: you would 
think you saw a fast and dramatic 
solution of a problem and were 
convinced your solution was right. 
Dan would see difficulties, have 
doubts, and either want to play 
safe or get in touch with me. 

“Frankly, if it’s a close enough 
decision for you two to split on, 
I want to be consulted. And, until 
I can be, I'd rather have things 
played cautiously. So, for this 
vacation period, and only for this 
one, Dan outranks you.” 

Lee didn’t look disappointed. 
He said casually, “Will you leave 
him a memo?” 

I shook my head. “If a crisis 
does come up and you disagree,” 

I said, “you tell him. Otherwise, 
A issue never has to come up.” 

He nodded and said goodbye 
but stopped in the doorway and 
looked at me with a smile. “Boss,” 
he said, “you’re probably right. 
But, you know, this just about 
doubles the chances of your being 
called back from vacation to solve 
a problem.” 

“T know,” I said 

He was still smiling as he said, 
“Keep that in mind when you get 
old and retire, will you?” 

“T will,” I said. “It might be 
different then.” 











"There goes my ten-buck safety bonus. . . 
and a $75,000 engine.” 


ANOTHER BENEFIT OF MSA’S 
NEW HAT SUSPENSION 


FAST SIZE 
ADJUSTMENT 


MSA’s new double cradle suspension 
for Skullgard Hats and Caps gives you 
“Fixed-Crown” clearance and adjustable 
comfort. 

Item: One of the big wearer-benefits 
of this new suspension is fast, easy size 
adjustment. You can adjust the sweat- 
band to correct size in a jiffy with a 
simple collar button device. One collar 
button is pesitioned in a slot for sliding 
the sweatband to size desired. The other 
locks the band in position to retain a 
definite size. Regular hat sizes are clearly 
stamped on the polyethylene sweatband 
backing for adjustment in “% size units. 

Other features include: handy locked- 
in suspension; no pressure points; air 
cushion sweatband; easy-to-clean, long- 
wearing plastic webbing. 

Write for new bulletin for details. 


SAFETY EQUIPMENT HEADQUARTERS 


MINE SAFETY APPLIANCES COMPANY 
201 North Braddock Avenue 
Pittsburgh 8, Pennsylvania 
Circle item No. 46—Reader Service Card 
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Scaffolds for Demolition 
—From page 36 


onto trucks for removal. 

Firm platforms of scaffolding 
close to the work face can be 
manned by crews without previ- 
ous experience on high work, 
when more experienced crews are 
not available. Guard rails with 
heavy wire mesh or plywood pan- 
eling protect against accidental 


falls and prevent debris spillover. 

As demolition progresses down- 
ward, scaffolding must be re- 
moved. Sectional scaffolding 
comes in standard sections rang- 
ing from 3 to 6-ft. high in 5-ft. 
widths and in standard shapes 
that may incorporate deep or 
shallow trusses or ladders. 

Various built-up shapes are pos- 
sible to give close tie-in with flat, 
offset, or curved walls. 
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For checking the strength of 
load binders... or weighing 
giant turbines—maxe sure with 


DILLON 
DYNAMOMETERS 


MEASURE TENSILE, 
COMPREHENSIVE, OR TORQUE 


MORE THAN 


FORCES 


100 DIFFERENT USES — from 


simple weighing to intricate testing, 


DILLON 


DYNAMOMETERS do any 


measuring job accurately, dependably, 
consistently. Rugged and compact, these 
precision instruments are easy to rig 
and to read .. . are built to take years 
of hard, daily use! Reasonably priced! 


13 DIFFERENT CAPACITIES — from 0-500 
Ibs. up to 0-100,000 Ibs. . . . each com- 
plete with max. hand, shackles, safety 
glass crystal. 


WRITE TODAY FOR ILLUSTRATED LITERATURE 


W. C. DILLON & CO., INC. 


14614 Keswick St. 
Van Nuys 11, Calif. 








WASH AN ENTIRE ENGINE BLOCK 
OR 200 LBS. OF PARTS... 


POWERMASTER 
R 
DEGREASE senate 
REDUCE OPERATING COSTS! 
Write for Literature 


America’s Foremost Producer of fea 


PRACTICAL MFG. CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


2840 4TH AVE. S. 
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For Safer Tomorrows 
—From page 29 


sure every participant gives ad- 
vance thought to the problem the 
meeting will be about. You should 
assemble all the information you 
can lay your hands on, prepare 
key points for discussion, and get 
two or three of your men to do 
likewise. 

Many accidents have resulted 
because those concerned did not 
have the information they needed. 
Let me cite some examples: 


A tank truck recently exploded 
in our refinery and the driver was 
seriously injured because neither 
the driver or the dispatcher in- 
formed the loader that the truck 
which normally hauled water had 
been used to temporarily haul a 
couple of loads of gasoline. Yes, 
the loader did not get the infor- 
mation, hence disastrous results. 


In another case, a prolonged 
refinery shutdown occurred when 
a welding crew proceeded to 
make changes in a vessel differ- 
ent from the one readied for work 
by the operating department and 
inspected and laid out by the 
safety engineer. Yes, this sounds 
like a simple-minded occurrence 
that was accomplished by heedless 
men and a resulting accident. Yet 
how do these things happen? We 
say only this—we just did not get 
the right information to all of the 
right people, especially those 
properly prepared for all eventu- 
alities. 


Where can you get information 





[o 


"Think you're ready to handle this panel 
all by yourself now, Edgar?" 
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you need for safety planning? 
You can get it from your superi- 
ors, your safety department, and 
from articles in industry journals. 
You can consult the manuals of 
the American Petroleum Insti- 
tute, National Safety Council, 
National Fire Protection Associ- 
ation, and American Standards 
Association. You can get it from 
insurance companies, the State 
Division of Industrial Safety and 
equipment suppliers 


the present method, Jim? 
What will we gain by the new 
way, Bill?” 

—Have you thought of a few com- 
pliments and other forms of 
encouragement to give men 
who deserve it? Have you 
planned two or three places to 
summarize discussion? 

—Do you use gimmicks or gadgets 
to help put over key points? 

—Have you obtained useful pub- 


—Have you allocated time so 
you'll be able to put over your 
main points and won’t bog down 
on minor details? 

—Have you outlined your meet- 
ing plan in writing? 
Leadership and planning skills 

decay unless they are constantly 

used. If we managers expose our- 
selves to new challenges and mu- 
tual criticism, we will improve our 
ability to do a better job—further 
reducing our companies’ and our 


lications for reference by your 


Abundant literature, almost too men? 


much, is available, on any safety 
Some is obsolete, some 
inaccurate and incomplete. Be 
sure your material is up to date 
and dependable. New safety 
methods are discovered almost 
day and reported to the 
various agencies. 


industry’s accident rates. 
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SAFER HANDLING 
of INDUSTRIAL LIQUIDS! 


every 


Group safety planning succeeds 
best in an atmosphere in which 
various views are freely ex- 
pressed; questions are welcome; 
and a spirit of progress prevails. 
In such a climate men are willing 
to test new ideas and are more 
inclined to try new methods, if 
greater advantages may be se- 


Eliminate in-plant accidents 
caused by slick floors and 
spilled inflammables! This 
TOKHEIM Hand Pump, for 
use on drums or skid-tanks, 
has 8’ hose—or spout outlet 
—prevents dangerous, waste- 
ful slopping of oils and many 
other liquids. Speeds produc- 
tion. Pumps 20 gallons per 
100 strokes. Ask your dealer, 
your Tokheim representative 
or write for list of liquids. 


JOKHEIM 


HAND PUMPS 


cured 
Here are some questions which 
may help you improve your group 
safety planning: 
Have you defined the problem? 
~Have you got your superintend- 
ent’s ideas? 
—Are any of the company poli- 
cies involved? 
Have you planned a sequence Sinncet States Mivtelen 
of steps for discussion, pat- TOKHEIM CORPORATION 
terned on the work to be per- DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF SUPERIOR EQUIPMENT 


formed, or some other basis? ne Sa & een ont. 2 


Subsidiaries: Tokheim N.V., Leiden, Holland—GenPro, inc., Shelbyville, ind. 
Factory Branch: 475 Ninth Street, San Francisco 3, California 
in Conada: Tokheim-Reeder of Canada, itd., 205 Yonge St., Toronto, Ont. 





Have you sized up the safety 
strengths and weaknesses of 
each of your men as they affect 
the problem? 





Do you have in mind specific 


20 you have in min NOW YOU CAN TELL 
a i Quickly and Reliably 


if your employee is ill rather than suffering from a 
hangover. 

Stop accidents by adding to your present procedure 
a simple accident must for determining intoxication. 
THE HARGER DRUNKOMETER 
used nationally in industry, is the oldest and most 

widely used of the breath methods. 


Write today for information and list of successful 
users. N-408 


Have you coached two or three 
men on contributions they can 
make to the meeting, encourag- 
ing them to search for helpful 
information? 

-Have you developed questions 
to let your men “sound off” 
such as, “How would you han- 
dle this problem, Fred? 
What do you think, Joe? 
What are the disadvantages of 


TEP /. 
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Around the Compass 
—From page 17 


in Miami Beach in conjunction 
with the last of the 1958 confer- 
ences of the President's Commit- 
tee for Traffic Safety on May 29 
and 30. 

This workshop permitted the 
managers to thoroughly discuss a 
number of vital matters including 
the Inventory and Appraisal, cri- 
teria to be used by managers in 
developing safety education ma- 


terials, and organization and ad- 
ministration of the Home Safety 
Inventory. 

At this time the managers also 
created a regional subdivision of 
the Conference of State and Local 
Safety Organizations. Charles 
Hopkins, managing director of 
the West Virginia Safety Council, 
was elected chairman. 

Regional subdivisions had pre- 
viously been created at the man- 
agers’ workshops held at the 
three other President’s Confer- 
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WHEELS TO ANY LOCATION! 


Specially engineered for 
use with drums which can 
be drained only in a ver- 
tical position. The Morse 
Truck is easily locked into 
dispensing position by one 
man. The weight of the 
load is evenly distributed 
over the four wheels and 
adequate. clearance is pro- 
vided under pouring spout. 


Write for Bulletin 949 








MORSE MWC C0. 


765 W. Manlius St., E. Syracuse, N. Y 


THE LOW COST 
NO MAINTENANCE 
NOISE ABSORBER 





FACTORY NOISE « 
ATO 


GUARANTEED RESULTS! FREE ENGINEERING 
SURVEY, ANALYSIS and ESTIMATES. write Today. 


ELOF HANSSON,ING. “ass” 


711 THIRD AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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ences this year. Chairmen for 


these other subdivisions are: 


Eastern, Harold A. Seward, sec 
retary-treasurer, Lehigh Valley 


(Pa.) Safety Council. 


Midwest, Dean A. Girton, man- 
ager, Middletown (Ohio) Safe 
ty Council. 


Western, William A. Feathers, 
managing director, Seattle- 
King County Safety Council. 


By virtue of their selection as 


chairmen of these subdivisions 
these managers are also ex officio 
members of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Conference of State 


and Local Safety Organizations 


Committee to Evaluate 
Organizations 

The Executive Committee of 
the Conference of State and Local 
Safety Organizations is scheduled 
to meet on September 11-13 to 
evaluate all the organizations that 
participated in the Inventory and 
Appraisal Service. The evaluation 
will be based on the data obtained 
by the field staff of the National 
Safety Council. 

Eighty-seven state and 
safety organizations have now re- 
quested the service. The field 
work for 73 of these organizations 
has been completed and work on 
a number of others is in process. 
The remainder of the field work 
was scheduled for completion by 
July 15. 


local 


Conference Selects 
Board Representatives 

By mail ballot the Conference 
of State and Local Safety Organ- 
izations has selected their three 
representatives for NSC Board 
membership for the next year. 

Selected were Harold G. Man- 
gelsdorf of ESSO Standard Oil 
Company (N. J.), president of the 
New Jersey State Safety Council, 
James T. Blalock, vice president 
of the Pacific Indemnity Company 
and president of the Greater Los 
Angeles Chapter of the National 
Safety Council, and James Dan- 
delake of Jacksonville, Florida, 
former president of the Jackson- 
ville-Duval County Safety Coun- 
cil and present board member of 
that council. 

Mr. Mangelsdorf and Mr. Bla- 
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lock are on the board of directors 
at the present time. 

Mr. Dandelake is president of 
the Miller Electric Companies of 
Jacksonville, South Carolina, and 


Georgia. 


Field Service 
National Safety Council 


Headquarters: 425 North Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 11. Paul Hill, manager; 
Noble Dutton, assistant manager; Joseph 
Lovvorn, finance consultant; Jack C. 
Greig and Nils A program 


consu 


Lofgren, 


District D 


l. Robert C. L. George, 
St.. Boston 14, Mass. Ph: Richmond 
2-1428 (Maine, Mass., N. H., R. L, Vt.) 

Edwin S. Smith, 32 Wedgewood 
Drive, Rochester 11, N. Y. Ph: Beverly 
5-1675 (Conn., N. Y 


‘ Edward H Bovich, 
Brook ine, Pittsburgh, Pa 

1 (Pa., W. Va 
George E. Grotz, 130 Devonshire 
Fairfax, Wilmington 3, Del. Ph: 
2-7345 (Ds Md., N. J., Va.) 


James E. Civils, 811 E. John Wes- 
, College Park, Ga. Ph: Poplar 
Fla., Ga., N. C., S. C.) 
rge T. Simmons, 3717 Gaston 
ontgomery, Ala. Ph: AM 5-6890 

I i., Miss ) 


James D. Hill 
20, Tex. Ph 


rectors 


103 Myrtle 


2224 Whited, 
Ph: Lehigh 


3276 Darvany Dr., 
Fleetwood 1-6609 


Svett N. Allen, 200 Cliffdale Rd.. 
14, Tenn Ph Donelson 
Ark., Ky., Tenn 
Philip N. Streit, 4931 
Cansas City 16, Mo. Ph 
Kan., Mo., Okla.) 


George W. Harris, 425 N. Michi- 
Ave., Chicago 11, lll. Ph: White- 
41-4800 (Ill., Ind 
Norman A. Olman, 2630 Oakwood 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Ph: Cher- 
3-5 235 (Mich... Ohio 
Robert M. Sorenson, 
Racine, Wis. Ph 
Wis.) 
Hal Kent, 


Sherwood 
Gladstone 


1648 Deane 
Melrose 3-7380 


*17720 - 67th St., Tin- 
ley Park, Ill. Ph: Kellogg 2-2255 (Iowa. 
Nebr., N. Dak., S. Dak.) 
14. Robert D. Hopper, 
Arvada, Colo Ph 
Ariz., Colo., N. Mex.., 
15. Alton P. 


field St., Boise, Idaho. Ph 
ho, Mont., Ore., Wash.) 


16. John C. Hall, National 
Council, 703 Market St. 
3, Calif. Ph: Exbrook 
Nev } 

17. Vincent R. Gallalee, 425 N. Mich- 
igan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. Ph: White- 
hall 4-4800 (Field Finance) 


*Temporary Address 


6348 Teller, 
Harrison 4-1383 
Utah, Wyo.) 


6505 Fair- 
4-4647 (Ida- 


Bunderson, 


Safety 
San Francisco 
2-0945 (Calif., 
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Treat Your Floors Right 
—From page 25 
volves the use of fine abrasive ma- 
terial for the removal of stubborn 
soil. 
Wood Floors 

Acceptable maintenance meth- 
ods depend on whether the sur- 
face is sealed and whether the ap- 
plication of wax or resin coating 
is desirable. 

Sealed wood floors with wax or 


resin coating are usually main- 
tained routinely by dust mopping, 
though sometimes damp mopping 
may be required. Stripping of old 
coating by machine, and re-appli- 
cation of wax or resin, is good 
practice. Solvent waxes have been 
widely used on wood floors, al- 
though water emulsion (self-pol- 
ishing) waxes are coming into 
wider use. 

Where wax or resin is not used, 
wood floors are renovated period- 
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MODEL 4440 


Patented s 
Metal Lock Bar ** 


Coft Vinyl COVER COCCLE? 


*Lens is held firmly in place by 
strong metal lock bar. Annealed end 
pie ce on the loc k be ir can be lifted with 
a fingertip for quick, easy lens re- 
placement. 

MODEL #440 provides all-around 
protection against heavy-impact, 
chemical splash, dust, sparks or molten 
metal. Soft vinyl frame form-fits any 
shape face. #440 is large size which 
fits over any prescription glasses. 


Quality Bye Preventive Equipment 


MODEL #440M provides a snug fit 
for medium and small size faces. It 
supplements the large #440 to end all 
cover goggle problems. 


For details, see your authorized EYE 
SAVERS supplier or write direct. 
WATCHEMOKET OPTICAL CO., INC. 
232 West Exchange Street 
Providence 3, R.! 


Made by the Leaders in Plastics 





WATCHEMOKET 


AS 


SAVERS 





FOR SAFETY’S SAKE... 


oe 
“SA 


— removable pan 


iy OE acd 





NAVE 


-SON FLASHING — 


SAFETY DIRECTOR IR \\\S 


aie traffic ie Mabe. ced. ee se oe spots akg 
Color, mouon, light 

brin y to message. Only 
DAV.SON has chan — letter design 


for quick changes, 


peek attention. 98 red 344” and 250 black 


1%” acetate letters in com 
incl. a Te Cora S302 Com 
and U. 75 


cement box 
ete with lamp 


en on genuine ~ ay cork back 


etin 


s—hardwood frame. Sizes 


12x18 and oe With or without glass 


rs. 


$4.15 up. Also with metal 


rames for inside or 


outside use. 


Dav-Son board for every pu: 
sizes and styles to choose from. 


se. Over 100 different 
aler inquiries Invited. 
lealer doesn't have the Dav-Son board you 


write direct. 


WRITE TODAY for big FREE 1958 Catalog 


A. C. DAVENPORT & SON, INC., Dept. NSN 
311 N. DESPLAINES STREET * CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
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ES SHOWER BATHS... 
J] ONE BRADLEY COLUMN 


One Column can serve five bathers 
simultaneously, each with complete 
control of water supply and tem- 
perature. 

Instead of 5 sets or 15 piping con- 
nections as for 5 conventional 
shower stalls, the Bradley Column 
does the same job with only / set of 
piping connections—hot and cold 
water, and drain. Partitions to sep- 
arate the stalls, with and without 
curtains, are also furnished when 
desired. 

For data, see pages 
22 to 26 of Catalog 
5601. Copy free on re- 
quest... BRADLEY 
WASH FOUNTAIN 
CO., 2237 W. Mich- 
igan St., Milwaukee 1, 


Wisconsin. Write for Cot. 5601 


LEY, 


‘showed 


Distributed Through Plumbing Wholesalers 
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ically by applying a sealer and 
working it into the floor with a 
drum-type floor machine equipped 
with steel wool. This cleans and 
reseals in one operation. Between 
refinishing jobs, routine cleaning 
is done by machine buffing, dust 
mopping, or damp mopping. 


Resilient Floors 


Asphalt tile, rubber, vinyl, and 
linoleum are commonly-used re- 
silient flooring materials. 

Routine maintenance methods 
will depend to a great extent on 
the type of coating applied. Waxed 
surfaces in areas with average 
traffic are maintained adequately 
by dust mopping, damp mopping, 
and buffing. Where exceptionally 
fine appearance is desired, a felt 
pad may be used to remove buff- 
ing swirls. First-class mainte- 
nance usually requires these oper- 
ations daily. Less frequent damp 
mopping cannot maintain as fine 
a finish. 

Resin or synthetic coatings 
(water emulsion) make it possible 
to maintain good-looking floors 
with dry maintenance. Soil does 
not become readily imbedded or 
tightly bonded to the hard finish, 
and the surface resists scarring by 
foot traffic. Damp mopping to re- 
move tenacious soil and buffing to 
restore the finish may be needed 
less frequently. 

Periodic scrubbing and refinish- 
ing. Periodically resilient floors 
must have the old protective coat- 
ing removed and a new finish ap- 
plied. The procedure is the same, 
whether the coating be of wax or 
resin type. 

Tools required are mops, mop 
buckets, wringers, fine steel wool 
pads, floor brush or dust mop, and 
a floor machine equipped with 
scrubbing brush. Materials needed 
are a balanced floor cleaner com- 
posed of vegetable oil soap, syn- 
thetics of limited alkaline content, 
and wax or resin coating. 

The Association of American 
Soap and Glycerine Producers As- 
sociation recommends this pro- 
cedure: 

Cleaning material, dissolved in 
warm water, is applied to the 
swept surface with a mop. A slight 
excess of the solution is desirable, 
but too much used too contin- 
uously may loosen the floor adhe- 





14 
o ONOX 


ATHLETE’S 
FOOT 


74 of the 100 Largest 
Manufacturers Use 


ONOX° 
SKIN-TOUGHENER 


Modern research has upset old 
theories about Athlete’s Foot con- 
trol. Skin specialists have prov ed 
that the best way to prevent Ath- 
lete’s Foot is toimprove the skin's 
condition. That's what ONOX 
ONOX mineral salts 


toughen the skin and make it re- 


does. 


sistant to fungus growth. 


e No Splash 
e Odorless 
e Easy to Maintain 


e Relieves tired, 
aching feet 





60 DAY TRIAL OFFER 
Order any amount of ONOX and 
Footmats. Pay nothing unless fully 


satisfied after 60 days’ use. 


ONOX, INC. 


125 SECOND STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 5, CALIFORNIA 
Warehouses: BROOKLYN - CLEVELAND 
NEW ORLEANS NEWARK, CALIF. 
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GETS-A-LITE cuarp and GUIDE 


Quickly ana Easily Installed 
by Anyone — No 
Tools Needed! 


Simply slip GETS-A-LITE GUARD 
AND GUIDE over the fixture, as il- 
lustrated. 
Made of 
wire. Nothing 
order or replace 
nitely. 

Once installed, GETS-A LITE GUARD 
AND GUIDE is NEVER removed. 
Nothing to unlock, fuss with or 
lock, when changing lamps. 
GETS-A-LITE GUARD AND GUIDE 
actually steers lamp into socket, en- 
abling maintenance man to change 
lamp in 10 seconds! 

Available for 40 watt and 100 watt 
fluorescent lamps 


GETS-A-LITE CO.—Dept. NSN-88 


3865 N. Milwaukee Ave., Chicago 41, Wl. i 


indestructible spring steel 
to break, get out of 
Will last indefi- 











Guard Against’ 


lOss 


\nyury of life 


SUDDEN g 
BLACKOUTS © r. 


dest 
Tuc tion 

are 

9? 


be prepared with 


GOD (JOLLn 4 
AUTOMATIC EMERGENCY LIGHTS 


Stor roge Settery Always Fully Charged—Bvilt-in Charger 
ust plug in a BiG Beam Emergency Light and 
ed that when regular lights fail, your 
tected automatically 
mination. Variety 


) uilding will be pre 
s of bright, sare illu 


ivailable. 


HAND LAMPS ¢ FLARES 


Wide range of hand lamps 


and flares also available, | 
including Explosion-Proof 


Hand | 
for use in Haz 
Class 1, Gr 
by Underws 
Write for Bulletin 
on Complete Big Beam Line 


U-C-LITE MFG C0 1027 W. Hubbard St. 
. « Chicago 22, Ill. 
Canada: Bernard Marks & Co., Ltd., 70 Claremont St., Toronto 3, Ont. 
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| sive. A second operator, equipped 
| with scrubbing machine, attached 
bassine brush and in some cases 
a centered fine steel wool pad, | 
scrubs the floor. 

The operator directs the ma- 
chine back and forth over the 
same swath until the old finish 
has been dissolved and suspended 
in the cleaning solution. The op- 
erator who first applied the solu- 
tion then returns to mop up the 
spent material and the entrained 
soil and dissolved finish. 

In stripping resilient floors, a 
third operator is effectively em- 
ployed in rinsing and hand-scrub- 
bing corners and baseboards, mov- 
ing furniture and carrying clean 
water. The operation is continued 
with one operator laying down 
solution in front of the machine 
and “picking up” behind, the 
second worker operating the ma- 
chine, and the third person help- 
ing as described. 

After the entire floor area has 
been scrubbed and has dried 
thoroughly, a first coat of the 
finish is applied. Application can 
be made with a clean mop or a 
lamb’s wool applicator. A clean 
mop, dipped in a bucket of finish 
and wrung so it does not drip 
when lifted from the bucket, is 
preferred in open areas because 
the finish can be applied quickly, 
and uniformly. 

After drying, a second thin coat 
can be applied. With some waxes, 
buffing the first coat before apply- 
ing the second will improve the 
appearance of the floor. 

Wax and resin build-ups in 
corners and along baseboards are 
the result of poor maintenance 
practices. Often removal of these 
accumulations cannot be done 
with the balanced cleaner nor- 
mally used for stripping. In such 
cases the use of de-waxers is nec- 
essary. They are allowed to re- 
main on the floor for a short time. 
Then the floor is scrubbed vig- 
orously with steel wool pads. 

Conductive floors. For hospital 
operating rooms and chemical 
plants, where static accumulations 
might cause a hazard, electrically 
conductive floors are needed. 
Keeping these floors conductive 
requires the application of a 
cleaner that will not leave a harm- 
ful residue or build-up. 
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SAVINGS x 


_— a5% On ON TOWEL COSTS 
ON MAINTENANCE 


x SERVICE 


24 HR. SERVICE! NO yo TO 
FILLE NO TRASH TO EMPTY 


NEATER WASHROOMS—NO LITTER, 
MESS, OR CLOGGED PLUMBING 


Get ALL 3 with 


Saut-Dré 
Electric HAND and HAIR Dryers 


WRITE TODAY FOR 
NEW BROCHURE! 


See why More People 

are changing to Sani-Dri 
for modern automatic drying 
service! 


™ Dependable Since 1897" 
THE CHICAGO HARDWARE FOUNDRY ©. 
1088 Commonwealth Ave. North Chicago, lil. 











How to stop skin disease 
Te ae 


Free authoritative booklet 
shows you what fo do... 


“The Prevention of Occupational Skin Diseases” 
is written by Dr. Louis Schwartz, Medical 
Director, U. S. Public Health Service (Ret.). 
Plants which enforce preventive measures de- 
scribed in booklet report dramatic improvement. 
Send for your free copy now! 


HUNTINGTON QM LABORATORIES 


Huntington Laboratories, Inc. 
Department NS-1, Huntington, Indiana 


[[] Send me the free booklet “The Prevention 
of Occupational Skin Diseases.” 


_Tme 














—— Sl 
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EMPLOYEES WILL 


STOP 
LOOK 
and READ 


MESSAGES POSTED ON 
DIAMOND BULLETIN BOARDS 


They con SEE your messages posted on DIAMOND 
BULLETIN BOARDS because DIAMOND BULLETIN BOARDS 
are illuminated for easy reading day and night; and they 
are ventilated, so the glass will not fog in any weather. 

For complete construction and performance details 
write for bulletin. 


SAFETY FIRST SUPPLY COMPANY 


425 MAGEE STREET * PITTSBURGH 19, PA. 








THIS EXCLUSIVE 


SURETY 
GLOVE COMBINATION 
HAND PROTECTION t 
URE 


PROBLEMS 


THAN ANY OTHER 
WE KNOW 


SURESEAL 


(HYCAR) 


TURN-CUFF 
\. INDUSTRIAL GLOVES 


“* Tests prove Sureseal’s 
amazing long life—ten 
times and more wear 
than other materials. 
Since Surety makes 
gloves from all mate- 
rials you may be sure 

of test impartiality. 

Adding Surety’s famous 

safety feature, Turn-Cuffs, 

the barrier to dangerous 

TEST liquids, provides the maximum 

AT OUR EXPENSE Sena for silde hand safety and comfort to make 

rule showing gloves best to resist chemi- willing hands and willing workers. 

cals, acids, oils, solvents, etc. Tell us your Ask your jobber or write Dept. 

glove need, too... we'll send sample pair. N.S.N. The Surety Rubber Com- 
in Canada: Safety Supply Co., Toronte pany, Carrollton, Ohio. 
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Senior Citizens 


—From page 21 


be diabetes, syphilis, arterioscle- 
rosis, and hypertension. 

Hearing is frequently affected 
by the process of aging. Deafness 
is common among older persons 
Frequently connected with a loss 
of hearing is involvement of the 
balance mechanism of the inner 
ear. Such persons are subject to 
sudden bouts of vertigo and diz- 
ziness which may strike without 
warning. During these attacks, the 
individual’s sense of balance is 
severely affected, and he may fall 
and injure himself. Again, certain 
diseases, including arteriosclero- 
sis and hypertension, may produce 
these affects. 

The neuromuscular system. 
There is a general increase in the 
reaction time and a loss in eye- 
hand coordination. There is a 
diminution and loss of the finely- 
coordinated movements of the 
hand. Fine or coarse tremors of 
the fingers and hands are fre- 
quently seen, and severe tics may 
be produced in Parkinsonism 
which may prevent the person 
from clothing or feeding himself. 

Possibilities of accidents are 
self-evident in these persons, with 
their inability to hold objects and 
to perform fine movements, their 
loss of stability and coordination. 
There is a general wasting of the 
musculature and the development 
of general debility and weakness 
in the aging process. 

Such individuals are accident 
hazards because of their inability 
to react rapidly and to move rap- 
idly. They are incapable of sus- 
tained muscular activity, and 
muscular weakness may lead to 
their dropping objects on their 
feet or on other individuals. Allied 
with the disabilities of the neuro- 
muscular system are afilictions of 
the joints. Arthritis produces 
stiffness, pain and deformity of 
the joints, which renders its vic- 
tims more liable to falls. 

The cardiovascular system is 
also involved in accidents. Persons 
with heart deficiencies are liable 
to fainting spells or blackouts, in 
which they may fall and injure 
themselves. The victim of a stroke 
is frequently a double accident 
hazard. First, to himself because 
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his paralysis or weakness and loss 
of coordination makes him more 
nclined to fall. And second, to 
thers through the careless use 

his crutch, cane, or wheel 
lalr 


Mental changes. There are in- 
creased accident hazards in the 
aged as a result of mental, emo- 
tional, and psychic changes. In 

ying, associated with vascular 
changes in the brain, there tends 
to be a loss of judgment and rea- 

ng power. These persons be- 
ome forgetful and careless. 

This creates a severe problem 

lowing these persons to smoke 
use straight razors and other 
uch instruments. Frequently, 
these individuals will light a cig- 
arette, lay it down, and completely 
rget about it. Often, associated 
with this, there is a loss of pain 
perception, and these persons may 
everely burn or cut themselves 
without being aware of what has 
taken place. 

Not uncommon is the loss of 

nprehension. These persons will 

“ad a sign, saying the stairs are 

ler repair, look at it, and fall 

vn the stairs, after stepping on 

» broken tread 

Another feature frequently seen 

ng such people is the develop- 
ment of marked obstinacy. These 
persons will frequently insist on 
performing some action obviously 
beyond their capabilities and, as 
result, will suffer an accident. 

The aged person is often self- 
centered and _ inconsiderate of 
others and presents increased ac- 
cident hazards by carelessly lay- 

his crutches or canes on the 
floor where others may trip over 
them. The older man or woman 
will push and shove to be the first 
in line for meals or for movies, 
with resultant injury to other per- 
ons 

Psychoses of the aged present 

ther accident hazard. Many of 

persons suffer from delu- 

and hallucinations, in which 
“voices” tell them to kill or injure 
other persons. Sometimes, the 
vices will tell them to kill them- 


selves 


Protective Measures 


In summary, it may be said the 
aged individual is more suscep- 


tible to accidents because his vi- 
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ANEW LUE ULLLSS EXCLUSIVE FEATURE! 


a portable 
parts basket 


with the new 
BENCH CAN 


Increases safety and speed 
in cleaning and handling 
small parts! Keeps hands 
out of solvents. Use 
14-gal. or full gal., 
hands stay dry! 
Recessed well in dasher 
stops rolling parts, ends 
“jamming” under rim. 
7” well, 714" dasher. 
Cleans larger pieces, too! 


Your Dependable Local 
Industrial Distributor has: 
safety cans, bench cans, lab cans, asst “ees waste cans 


| 
: ( _ ACCIDENTS 


Reduce Insurance Costs + Cut Time Loss - Save Lives! 





Dept. 
M-88 





install & use NEW MORRISON 


STANDARD WHEEL GUARDS 


MelaMe Ae)! am elelat-ie)(—me cele) i 


STOP costly accidents with MORRISON Standard Wheel 

Guards! Safety codes and laws REQUIRE guard protection. 

Specify MORRISON for maximum safety. . . lighter weight. . . lower 

cost... greater strength. Full protection for operator with minimum 

interference with work. 

Remember, MORRISON also makes revolving cup guards. There 

is a MORRISON Guard for every application . . . all are made to 
comply with American Standard Safety Code. 


SEE YOUR GRINDING WHEEL SUPPLIER OR WRITE: 


MORRISON PRODUCTS INC. 
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sion is dimmed, his ears stopped, 
his strength poor, and his coor- 
dination and judgment blunted by 
the load of the years. 

Listed are measures taken to 

prevent accidents: 
I. Aids for those who have poor or 
diminishing vision. 

1. Greater illumination through- 
out the Home, including stair- 
ways, halls and corridors, 
roads, work areas and play 
areas. 

2. Ramps installed instead of 


stairs, wherever possible. 
Handrails installed on all stairs, 
even where only three or four 
stairs are involved. 

Risers on steps painted with 
white reflectorized paint. 
Round corners instead of sharp 
ones on all furniture and 
equipment wherever possible. 
Obstructions removed from all 
passageways. 

Control of motor-vehicle traf- 
fic through use of stop signs, 
crosswalks, center lines, posted 
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FOOT-TOE-LEG Protection by “Sankey” 


“SANKEY” IMPROVED FOOT GUARD 


The metal shield (above) is designed to fur- 
nish a maximum amount of protection to the 
entire front of the foot—not merely the toes 
alone, but also to the instep against hazards 
from falling, rolling or flying objects, or from 
accidental tool blows. 
®@ Absolute freedom of leg motion, utmost pro- 
tection and comfort come with the leg-contour 
shaped “Sankey” fibre shin guard (right). 

@ Fibre knee-shin guard (right) provides flex- 
ible knee movement on jobs with both knee and 
shin hazards. 


For more information write today 


ELLWOOD SAFETY APPLIANCE CO. 


225 SIXTH ST. — NSC ELLWOOD CITY, PA. 





CUT DOWN NOISE 


WITH THE SMR 


EARSTOPPER 


Soft, comfortable, resilient, the SMR EAR 


Free sample when requested 
on company stationery. 


STOPPER adjusts itself to all shapes, turns 
and movements of the ear canal. Tends to 
anchor itself in the ear. Has a long life and 
is reasonable in cost. Furnished in a plastic 
case, Forty-five cents per set in gross lots 


SURGICAL MECHANICAL 
RESEARCH INC [SMR] 


1905 Beverly Bivd., L.A. 57, Calif. 
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speeds, and off-the-street 
parking. 
II. Aids for the hard-of-hearing 
and physically unstable. (Adopted 
in addition to the above.) 

1. Non-tippable furniture, in- 
cluding stools, chairs, tables, 
and lamps. 

Higher seats for greater ease 
in rising. 
Mounted bed lamps. 
Floor fans raised above head 
level. 
Non-skid floors, both tile and 
asphalt. 
Non-slip treads on stairs. 
Rounded ash receivers and 
trash cans. 
Covered radiators. 
Elimination of electric outlets 
near water outlets 
Safety bars on showers and 
tubs. 
Latched screens on all win- 
dows. 
Wide aisles between seats in 
auditorium. 
Gratings on floors removed or 
covered. 
Double-pedestal overbed ta- 
bles in hospital. 
Slow-closing elevator doors, 
rubber-bumper safety type 
Non-skid floor dressing on all 
floors. 
Cement walks in lieu of brick 
or cobblestone. 
III. Aids for those with mental de- 
terioration. (Most steps regarding 
physical instability also apply to 
those with mental deterioration.) 

1. Formica tops on furniture to 
prevent the start of fire from 
cigarettes, cigars, or pipes. 
Fire-resistant curtains and up- 
holstery. 

Plastic aprons used in hospital 
to prevent scalding. 

Plastic dishes to reduce break- 
age and hazards incidental to 
breakage. 

Hospital rooms that have no 
locks on doors. 

Barracks rooms that cannot be 
locked on the inside. 
Nurse-call system in hospital 
for immediate care, attention, 
and surveillance. 

Systematic patrol of buildings 
and grounds. 

Each-morning bed check of all 
members. 


Employee Safety 
In addition to the program es- 
tablished for the geriatric patient 
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or member, the Home did not for- 
get the younger members and/or 
employees. As part of maintenance 
and fire and accident prevention 


programs, 


the se 


I 


Electric 


the Home instituted 


procedures: 


power and equipment 


maintenance. 


] 


Replacement of old electric 
wiring. 
Specially-designed street 
lighting. 


Off-street parking. 

Center lines and crosswalks 
marked, wherever needed. 
Window washing by contract. 
Weekly talks with employees 
and supervisors on safety and 
procedures in case of accident. 
Members’ and employees’ sug- 
gestion program. 

Review of all plans and spec- 
ifications for improved safety 
performance 

Surveys and utilization of in- 


11. 


spection facilities of Corps of 
Engineers, District of Colum- 
bia Fire Department, Police 
Department, and other agen- 
cies. 

Immediate snow and ice re- 
moval. 


Floor plans showing emer- 
gency exits in each room of 
multi-storied buildings. 
Immediate report of all acci- 
dents, and investigations. 


These measures are the result 


Special illumination of possible 
danger spots 
Conversion from DC 


electric powel! 
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HAWS DRENCH SHOWERS 


RID THE BODY OF 
CAUSTICS and CHEMICALS 
Instantly! Thoroughly! 


to AC 


Traffic control lights. 
Emergency power generator 
plants. 


Explosion-proof switches. 
Working-area aids 


Guards on all power equip- 


~ ne ACCIDENTS with caustic chemicals 
strike with shocking swiftness—and 
Haws Drench Showers are instant- 
ly ready to deliver relief just as fast! 
A solid downpour washes away de- 
structive materials—saving seconds 


Operating switches requiring 

ise of both hands 

Exhaust fans in working areas. 

Stainless steel ventilating hoods 

kitchens 

Greater illumination. 

Metal gratings and ladders. 
until medical aid arrives, possibly 


mainte- é . + ie 
averting serious injury and exces- 


Fire prevention and 
nce 


sive compensation claims. Haws 
Drench Showers can help you! Write 
for details and illustrated literature. 


Fire exit lights 

Steel fire escapes 

Fire alarm system 

Fire teams of both employees 
and members covering each 
area of the Home 

Fire drills, 


and inspections 


MODEL 8935— Drench shower augmented by 


a Ws eye-wash fi ain. Acomplete safety 
periodic exhibits, Ha = eye-wash fountain omp y | 
station — always ready! 


Periodic inspections by Metro- 
politan Fire Department. 





Annual testing of all fire hoses, 
extinguishers, and fire plugs. DRINKING FAUCET 22: 


(Since 1909) 
1443 FOURTH STREET - BERKELEY 10, CALIFORNIA 





All exit doors open outward. 
Safety bulletins kept up-to- 
date on each floor and in each 


shop 





IV. General accident prevention. 
1. Tree-trimming program near 
all roads and walks to pre- 
vent blind spots 


THE KENNEDY “VICTORY” CAP 


GREATER SAFETY 


for all industrial Jobs! 


designed for 





Better protection for all the hair all the time because the 
full, wide, snood-type back of the Kennedy “Victory” Cap 
permits complete coverage. Easy to put on. Adjustable to 
all head sizes. 11 styles to choose from. 


Manufacturers and distributors of a complete line of safety 
clothing and equipment. 


A new booklet for those with 
responsibility for the aged 
has just been published by 
NSC. For a description of the 
new four-color booklet, turn 
to page 101. The booklet can 
be passed along to the eld- 
erly persons concerned—to 
help them help themselves. 


Write Dept. N-8 for information regarding your needs. 


KENNEDY-INGALLS, INC. 
3735 NORTH 35TH ST., MILWAUKEE 16, WISCONSIN 
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Famous for comfort, maximum 
protection and long service life. 
Featherweight but sturdy con- 
struction to suit your specific 
job requirements. Ample ven- 


til 


ation. Adjustable molded 


fibre headgear. Replaceable 
sweat pads. A style for every 
job. 


Write for complete Head & Eye 
Protection catalog and name of 
your nearest Dockson Dealer. 


. ot 
— ya < 
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of study and planning, of trial and 
error. They are not the ultimate, 
but do represent an integrated 
program of improvement which 
has reached a level far above the 
average home for retired person- 
nel 


A visitor to the Home would 
probably not notice most of the 
measures. For example, in the 
lounge of the residence hall there 
are grouped two lounge chairs, a 
table, and standing lamp. Typical, 
but different. The chairs cannot 
be tipped over due to splayed legs; 
the plastic covers are not flam- 
mable; seats are two inches higher 
than normal to provide ease in 
rising; the edges of the table are 
rounded and the legs are splayed 
to prevent tipping; the table top 
is Formica which is not marked 
even by burning cigarettes; and 
the lamp is securely fastened to 
the table to prevent its being 
knocked over in event a person is 
awkward in rising. 


Another typical example of 
safety precautions is the roof sun 
deck. A barrier has been con- 
structed to prevent persons from 
approaching the edge. It takes a 
second look to notice the barrier 
is sufficiently far back from the 
edge so that someone who inad- 
vertently fell over the barrier 
would still be safe. 


Many of these measures can be 
built into or added to a home in 
which you will live in retirement. 
For instance, the use of ramps 
where possible, with a handrail 
on one side; or doors wide enough 
for a wheel chair to enter easily; 
or rounded objects, such as waste 
cans, to prevent slow-healing 
bruises. 


One of the best ideas is installa- 
tion of “grab” bars in showers, 
tubs, and toilets. These are stain- 
less steel bars which can be used 
for towel racks but are firmly 
anchored into the walls and are 
capable of sustaining the full 
weight of a man. Those placed in 
the toilets to assist in rising are 
placed at an angle. Vinyl] plastic 
tile floors are used wherever 
practicable to prevent slipping 
and do not require protective 
waxing. 


Washrooms do not contain elec- 
tric outlet plugs. They were in- 
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RELIEF 


from 


ATHLETE'S FOOT 
IN SHOWER ROOMS 


or you pay nothing 


Outmodes poisonous 
foot baths that 
make feet sore 


A MORALE 
BUILDER 


costs less than 


year 


refreshing 
non-poisonous 


FUNGICIDE 


write 


FOAM-X COMPANY 


Santa Barbara, Calif. 


EASTERN SHIPPING DEPOT HUNTINGTON. IND 


Lee Sonce EAR-VALVS 
Eliminate the HARMFUL 
Effects of NOISE to 
The EAR DRUMS... 


A FREE 30 Second Demonstration 
will PROVE this BEYOND QUESTION 
We GUARANTEE THAT! Remember 
they are NOT EAR PLUGS! they are 


scientifically developed sound controls that 
protect the ear drums without interfering 
with normal conversation or sound. We'll 
gladly send you a pair for actual demonstra- 
tion. THEN you will find out why they are 
recommended and used wherever NOISE is 
a HAZARD and a deterrent to normal produc- 
tion. Send for your demonstration pair TODAY 
on company letterhead. No obligation to pur- 
chase. 


SIGMA ENGINEERING COMPANY 


1491 Vine St., Dept. F-3, Los Angeles 28, Calif 
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THE POSITIVE 
LADDER SAFETY DEVICE 


CLIMBING 
MADE SAFE! 
If climber starts 
to fall, device 
locks in a notch 
automatically, in- 
stantly. Holds se- 
curely. Limits fall 
7 inches. 


PREVENTS DEATH AND INJURIES 


— FROM FALLING 
AUTOMATIC, POSITIVE. Will instantly catch 
snd hold workman if he starts to fall, even 
if unconscious. Requires no attention from 
climber; he climbs in normal manner. Inex- 
pensive. Easy to install; 3 men can clamp it 

nary ladder in few hours. Clamps to 

ng ladder, peg ladder, pole or frame- 
cutting. Notched rail 
hot-dipped galvanized. Entire equipment rust 
and rrosion proof. Can be kept free of ice 
by applying heat inside the carrier rail. In 
se approx. 10 years. Approved by Safety 
Engineers and Govt. Agencies throughout 
country. Patented. Manufactured only by 


SAFETY TOWER LADDER CO. 
1024 Burbank Bivd., P.O. Box 1052 
BURBANK, CALIFORNIA 


MARKS OF QUALITY 
in 


SAFETY EQUIPMENT 


work. No welding or 


a TY, 
Al LA 


Ag 


5 
PRO” 


AIRCO e OHIO e JACKSON 


Safety goggles, spectacles and 
lenses. Helmets and face shields. 
Protective clothing. Safety (hard) 
hats. Portable oxygen resuscitator 
units. Bellows (air) portable resus- 


Citators 


Write for full-color brochure. 


Ain REDUCTION SALES COMPANY 
A div f Air Reduction mpany, Incorporated 
150 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
OFFICES IN MOST PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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cluded in the original plans for 
use of electric shavers but were 
eliminated to reduce the possibil- 
ity of electric shocks and burns. 

Of particular interest to insti- 
tutions are the hospital baths. 
Each set of baths has one with 
the tub free on three sides. Two 
attendants can lift a patient from 
a chair and lower him into the tub 
without strain or danger of slip- 
ping. 

Wall-mounted bed lamps, per- 
mitting nurse-patient voice com- 
munication, can be used for sur- 
veillance of restless or severely 
ill patients. 

The auditorium in the hospital 
is possibly the first constructed 
for comfort and safety of senior 
citizens. Highlights are the boxes 
for wheel chair patients, level 
floor and extremely wide spaces 
between rows of seats to eliminate 
rising for latecomers. 

One safety measure at the Home 
is noticed by every visitor—the 
street-lighting system. It repre- 
sents the work of several months 
of study, surveys, and consulta- 
tions on light-producing systems. 
It provided not only lighting of 
sufficient intensity for those of 
dimming vision but is strategically 
placed to discourage prowlers who 
sometimes injured and robbed oc- 


| cupants of the Home after dark. 


This establishment provides 
safety as well as comfort to our 
senior citizens. As a safety engi- 
neer, planner or citizen, you are 
invited to visit the United States 
Soldiers’ Home. 


Radiation Is Here to Stay 
—From page 19 


facilities owned by AEC. These 
reports show: during the 12-year 
period from 1945 to 1957 there 
were only two deaths and 16 in- 
juries attributable to radiation in 
about 200,000 workers who ac- 
cumulated 2'-billion man-hours 
of work. 

On this basis the frequency 
rate of radiation injuries has been 
only 0.007 per million man-hours. 
Over-all injury frequency rates 
in the AEC have also been among 
the lowest in American industry. 

For example, in fiscal year 1957 


The man 
who feels safe 
works better 
on overhead 
maintenance 


Safety is our first consideration in 
building Hi-Reach Telescopers. 

Model LB (illustrated), push-button 
control on platform. Four heights 
20 ft. to 35 ft. (all models lower to 
clear doorway 6'-8” by 36”). Priced 
from $1510.00 up. Model PUL Hand 
Operated Lift — 15 ft. — $400.00. 
Custom-built lifters up to 100 ft. 


Write for catalogue 


Economy Engineering Co., 4518 
W. Lake St., Chicago 24, IIL, 342 
Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


COnNnNomM WD 
bony GINS 
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the frequency rate for disabling 
injuries was 1.86 per million man- 
hours. As a comparison, the Na- 
tional Safety Council statistics for 
41 industries show a 1956 low of 
0.99 for the communications in- 
dustry and a second low of 1.92 
for the aircraft manufacturing 
industry. 

Little statistical data is available 
for radiation work outside AEC 
facilities, but it is generally agreed 
the injury frequency rate is very 
low. Unfortunately, it is difficult 


Circle Item No 


to make a valid appraisal of the 
industrial radiation safety 
for several reasons: 


record 


1. There are few good records to 
show how many people are engaged 
in radiation work. This is compli- 
cated, because “radiation work” is 
not uniformly defined. 


2. Radiation exposure records, if 
available, are often inadequate. 


3. Only serious radiation injuries 


can be identified positively. 
radiation 


4. Injurious effects of 


74—Reader Service Card 


IN EN WAMN Ze laleleli-Mmielelate 
retains flame resistance 
thru 15 washings 


F. P. W 
retains its flame resistance thru 15 washings 
by laboratory 


that 


means new economy for 
flame-proof clothing users 


a new green flame-proof washable fabric 


tests! This longer life cuts your 


replacement costs to the bone. Hard finish sheds 


& % EXCLUSIVE 
* STRONG 


* LONG 
WEARING 


* ATTRACTIVE 


* NEW LOW 
PRICES 


quick 
all hemmed or bound with flame-proof tape, and 
liberal overlaps to prevent gaps. Sleeves have ad- 
justable snap cuffs, 
promote freedom of movement. All these bonus val- 
ues for a new,new low price. Ask your jobber today! 


SEND FOR COMPLETE DETAILS 


sparks and light molten splash. F.P.W., 
Wheeler 
Wheeler F.P.W 


along with 
workmanship is unbeatable 
coats have double thick collars 
secure snap button fronts, no raw edges 


quality 


and sizes are extra liberal to 





No. of 


i) 
5 


10 
15 
*Cheor Length is still slightly less thon that 7 (3%") 





LABORATORY TEST RESULTS 


Launderings 


Commercial Standard CS 129-47, Page 


Char Length 
Inches 


Afterglow 
cone Seconds 
0 t) 2% 
0 3 2% 
0 4 2 13/16 


Afterflame 
Seconds 


0 6 *3Y% 








_ EXCLUSIVE 


Weather tte 


BSAKLO EWA MEL 


PRAIRIE STATE PRODUCT 


WHEELER PROTECTIVE APPAREL, Inc. 


226 WEST HURON STREET 


? SIGNS 


CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 


STANDARD REGULATION 
SIGNS OF ALL KINDS FOR 
SAFETY ano EFFICIENCY 





ENTRANCE 


822 LAWRENCE AVE 
CHICAGO 25, iLL. 


S CO. 


41930 
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may not show up until long after 


exposure. 

5. It is not possible with existing 
recording procedures to establish 
whether a_ radiation injury 
caused by industrial or medical ex- 
posure. 


was 


Industry has recognized these 
problems of evaulating its radia- 
tion safety program in terms of 
injury statistics. Industry has, 
therefore, developed and applied 
more stringent control methods 
and procedures than has normally 
been done for other types of haz- 
ards. Long-term effects of radia- 
tion exposure have been given 
particular attention, and operat- 
ing limits take this factor into 
account. Most reliable industrial 
concerns have also developed op- 
erating methods and performance 
tests which radiation 
safety programs for their workers, 
customers and the general public. 

A few accidents have occurred 
from time to time. Publicity given 
them has tended to alarm the gen- 
eral public unduly. I believe if 
good statistical data were avail- 
able, it would be convincing evi- 
dence that radiation is and 
continue to be a_ well-managed 
industrial tool. Industry must 
make sure there is no relaxation 
of the generally good practices 
now in 


measure 


can 


use 


Responsibilities of industry. Basic 
principles of radiation protection 
have been consolidated by the 
National Committee on Radiation 
Protection and Measurement in a 
series of National Bureau of 
Standards handbooks. 

These handbooks give 
mended maximum-permissible- 
dose limits for various conditions 
of exposure, and set forth prac- 
tical methods for working these 
limits. It is the responsibility of 
industry to: 


recom- 


1. Follow these recommendations 


of the NCRPM 


2. Reduce exposures to the lowest 
practicable level 


3. Evaluate use of radiation in 
terms of hazard to employees, cus- 
tomers and the general public 


4. Provide sufficient monitoring 
and inspections to demonstrate and 
promote conformance to accepted 
standards 


5. Maintain good records on per- 
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sonnel exposure, disposition of ra- 
material, accidents and 


musual incidents. 


dioactive 
6. Arrange to have specialized 

medical assistance available for ac- 

‘ident and emergency situations. 


7. Keep parties in- 
formed of potential hazards and ex- 


interested 


posures received. 


To carry out these responsibil- 
ities, industry has usually found 
it necessary to rely on the advice 
f a competent radiation protec- 
tion specialist (health physicist) 
either employed full time or as a 


part-time consultant 


The amount of help required 
from the health physicist is de- 
pendent on the size and com- 
plexity of the radiation work pro- 
gram and the extent to which 
industrial hygienists, safety engi- 
neers, and other specialists can 
participate in the work. 


As a general guide, one health 
physicist per 40 radiation workers 
should usually be adequate for 
an organization already having a 
well-run safety program. Of 
course, competence of the health 
physicist is of utmost importance 
and up until now has been dif- 
ficult to ascertain 


A new international organiza- 
tion, The Health Physics Society, 
is currently drawing up a proce- 
dure to certify competent people 
in the field. This procedure is ex- 
pected to be in effect by late sum- 
mer 


protection laws and 

During the past two or 
years there has been a def- 
inite trend toward development 
of strong radiation protection laws 
and codes, particularly at the state 
As of March 1, 1958, seven 
states had approved detailed per- 
codes, and 23 other 
states had adopted radiation pro- 
tection rules. 


Radiation 
codes. 
three 


level 


formance 


Already this year at least 27 
bills have been introduced into 
legislative sessions of 10 states. 
proposals 
not requiring legislation are under 
study 


A number of agency 


We must not rely on such reg- 
ulatory actions by government to 
solve problems of radiation pro- 
tection. Mere adoption of a law 
or performance code will not in 
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itself provide protection to any 
individual or group. At best, such 
regulations can set only minimum 
standards. Proper enforcement of 
these may be a burden to tax- 
payers. 

There is no question that some 
regulatory action is necessary, but 
this does not relieve industry of 
its basic responsibility to operate 
its plants in conformance to the 
best known practices for safety. 

Radiation is already established 


as a valuable industrial tool. It 


is likely to be used more exten- 
sively in years ahead. While the 
potential number of hazardous 
situations will grow in proportion 
to the number of new facilities, 
the complexity of hazards will not 
change to any great extent. 

Industry has learned to deal ef- 
fectively with these hazards and 
must continue to accept full re- 
sponsibility for radiation control. 
If industry does its job properly, 
radiation will continue as a safe, 
efficient industrial tool. 
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WHY RISK A TRAFFIC 
ACCIDENT IN YOUR PLANT? 























KLEAR-VU SAFETY MIRRORS are the answer to the dangerous blind 
corner problem in your plant or warehouse. They are also adaptable 
for outdoor use in your parking lot, loading dock area or other points 


where traffic converges. 


Mounted at cross aisle intersections, entrances and exits at a height 
of 8 to 10 fi. °. Klear-Vu Safety Mirrors clearly reflect oncoming inter- 





Style . i+] 
Circular Convex Glass 

Circulor Convex Glass 

Circuler Convex Gloss 

Circular Convex Glass 

Circular Convex Glass 

Flat Glass Rectangular 

Flat Glass Rectangular 


imensions 
12” dia. 
18” die. 
24” dia. 
30” dia. 


o” x! 8” 
16"x24" 











MR. indicates metal rim 


section traffic to both power truck 
operators and pedestrians. 


Available in either convex or 
fiat glass styles, the mirrors are 
easily installed and quickly ad- 
justable to any desired angle. 


Special sizes made to order, Polished flat metal mirror available. 


LESTER L. BROSSARD CO. 


540 N. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 11, ILL 


Write for 
Bulletin. 
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SAVIN 





FOR 10 YEARS WE HAVE SUPPLIED INDUSTRY 
WITH THE MOST COMPLETE LINE OF ALUMINUM 
SAFETY PLIERS AND TONGS AVAILABLE. 


We design and make SPECIALS for your needs. 
ASK FOR OUR NEW CATALOG NO. 1056 


OSBORN Manufacturing Corp. 


FINGERS and EQUIPMENT 
IS OUR BUSINESS! 


WARSAW, INDIANA 
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Keep your 
floor-maintenance 


men happy.. . 


EQUIPMENT / 


However much a maintenance man may want to 
do a good job, and at the same time show savings 
in labor costs, he’s stymied if the machine is too 
small, or too large, or is otherwise unsuited to 
the job. Different floors and areas call for dif- 
ferent care and equipment. That’s why Finnell 
makes more than a score of floor-maintenance 
machines. From this complete line, it is possible 
to choose equipment that is correct in size as well 
as model... that provides the maximum brush 
coverage consistent with the area and arrange- 
ment of the floors. 


Finnell offers Conventional Polishing-Scrubbing Ma- 
chines in both concentrated and divided-weight types, 
each in a full range of sizes... a Dry-Scrubber, with self- 
sharpening brushes, for cleaning grease-caked floors. . 
Combination Scrubber-Vac Machines for small, vast, and 
intermediate operations, including self-powered as well as 
electric models... Mop Trucks ...a Wet and Dry Vacuum 
Cleaner, in baked enamel or stainless steel, with 1/2 hp 
By-Pass Motor. In addition, Finnell offers a full line of 
fast-acting Cleansers for machine-scrubbing ... Sealers 
and Waxes of every requisite type ... Steel-Wool Pads 
and other accessories — everything for floor care! 





In keeping with the Finnell policy of rendering an indi- 
vidualized service, Finnell maintains a nation-wide staff 
of floor specialists and engineers. There's a Finnell man 
near you to help solve your particular floor-maintenance 
problems... to train your operators in the proper use of 
Finnell Job-Fitted Equipment and Supplies ...and to 
make periodic check-ups. For consultation, demonstra- 
tion, or literature, phone or write nearest Finnell Branch 
or Finnell System, Inc., 2208 East Street, Elkhart, Indiana. 
Branch Offices in all principal cities of the United States 
and Canada. 





BRANCHES 
IN ALL 
PRINCIPAL 
CITIES 
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SAFETY EQUIPMENT 





Product announcements in this section are reviewed for 
compliance with the advertising policy of the NATIONAL 
SAFETY NEWS. Inclusion should not, however, be construed as 
endorsement or approval by the National Safety Council. 


Waterproof 
Shoes 


A new method of shoe 
construction, where soles 
are molded in _ silicone- 
treated upper leather, now 
reportedly produces com- 
pletely waterproof foot- 
wear. 

The vulcanizing process eliminates the seam be- 
tween sole and upper, making it impossible for water 
to seep through. Upper seams are also sealed in a 
separate operation with a self-vulcanizing rubber to 
prevent leaks. 

Sylflex, the new technique, provides water-proof- 
ing without affecting the natural porosity of the 
leather. Applied in the tanning process, the silicone 
leather treatment penetrates through the leather. 
The product surrounds the individual fibers with- 
out clogging the pores. These shoes stay flexible 
and do not stiffen, crack or curl after wetting. 

Sylflex-treated vulcanized-process shoes have 
gone through 22,000 flexings (10 hours) in two 
inches of water without a single leak. Conventional 
shoes, subjected to the same conditions, leaked after 
six flexing actions (12 seconds). 

Dow Corning Corp., Textile & Leather Sales Div., Mid- 
land, Mich. (Item 301) 


Plastic 
Safety 
Glasses 


Rugged, trans- 
lucent plastic is 
used in these plas- 

tic safety glasses with side shields. Designed to 
widen the range of industrial applications calling for 
cup-type total enclosure protection, the new pro- 
tective glasses are lightweight and comfortable. 
Broad-bearing nosepads give even distribution of 
glass weight and protect the eyes from foreign 
particles 


Plastic side shields are securely hinged to the 
frames. Perforations in the shields afford good eye 
ventilation and eliminate bothersome lens clouding. 
These glasses are made in flesh-tone plastic. The F7 
lens is removable for easy repair. The glasses are 
available in two lens sizes and four bridge sizes. 
Chicago Eye Shield Co., 2705 Roscoe St., Chicago 12, 
ill. (Item 302) 


Safety Shoe 


The Ripple Sole, “NOK- 
A-BOUT,” has an anchor 
flange steel box toe and the 
walking action of the Ripple 
Sole. 
The sole, made up of 
rounded, tapered, oil-resist- 
ing rubber cushions that are designed off-center 
and inclined rearward, makes walking easier. As 
the foot comes down, the rearward-angled cushions 
ease the foot down gently and thrust it forward. As 
the foot is lifted, the resiliency of the rubber propels 
the foot forward. The oxford is designed for wear 
on or off the job. 


Hy-Test Safety Shoes Div., International Shoe Co., 
1509 Washington Ave., St. Louis 3, Mo. (item 303) 


Coupling Guard 

This low-cost coupling guard, when anchored in 
place, will support the weight of a man. The guard 
is made of two thicknesses of hard-finished asphalt 
paper riveted together with a 16-gauge sheet metal 
rib. The rib acts as the feet for bolting to the motor 
base or can be made of %4-in. round stock, which 
will slip into holes in the motor base. This allows 
easy removal and replacement of the guard by main- 
tenance men. The guard is made to individual meas- 
urements when the height, width, length, and radius 
needed to cover the motor couplings are supplied. 
The guard is treated for fire resistance and acid re- 
sistance. 


Speidel Safety Service, 22150 Westhampton Oak Park 
37, Mich. (Item 304) 
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Welding Helmet- 
Sound Protector 


This mode] was developed 
to protect welders who work 
where there is exceptional 
noise. 

The sound protector unit 

, features elongated-type ear 
domes which cover the jawbone opening and effec- 
tively protect against high and low frequency noises. 
Ear domes swivel to fit any shape of head. The 
vinyl sponge ear seals fit securely—perfect seal is 
possible even when worn over personal or safety 
glasses and the neoprene-covered spring headband 
is sturdily attached to the sides of the helmet by 
spring-type friction joints. Vinyl foam ear puffs are 
easily removed and replaced for sterilization. Con- 
versation and signals are audible for maximum 
safety 

The unit comes with a white or dark gray exterior 
shell, and the helmet is moisture-proof and well 
ventilated. The shell is made of strong, lightweight 
fiberglass. Adjustable friction joints hold the hel- 
met at the desired tension—the helmet can be 
thrown back repeatedly without loosening. A fiber 
chin rest keeps the helmet properly aligned. The 
unit has an adjustable rear headband and a snap-on, 
chrome leather side attachment is available for 
added protection. The entire unit is fireproof and 
rustproof. 


American Optical Co., Safety Products Div., South- 
bridge, Mass. (Item 305) 


Fiberglass 
Ladders 


Fiberglass extension and 
straight safety ladders are 
non-conducting, non-absorb- 
ent, lightweight and strong. 
The fiberglass ladder is as 
lightweight and strong as an 
all aluminum industrial lad- 

der and meets A.S.A. Code No. A 14.2 for portable 
metal ladders. Safety shoes are supplied for both 
models, unless otherwise specified. 

The high-tensile-strength aluminum rungs in the 
ladder are permanently attached to fiber-glass side 
rails by an expansion bushing-gusset plate construc- 
tion (illustrated). This combination of special ma- 
terials produces a ladder considered especially use- 
ful around high voltages and chemicals. 

The extension ladder features spring-loaded locks, 
which greatly reduce the possibility of only one lock 
being engaged when the ladder is extended. 


Aluminum Ladder Co., Worthington, Pa. (Item 306) 


Lathing 
Operation 
Fire 
Extinguisher 


Automatic 
chucking and 
lathing operations are high-potential fire hazards, 
since an oil-cooling bath can be highly flammable. 
Even though every safeguard has been applied, the 
automatic lathe operation is still vulnerable to fire. 
Good ventilation and safe electrical circuits are 
standard precautions, but guarding against the un- 
expected is a compact, low-cost, automatic, dry- 
chemical fire extinguisher. If fire should occur, a 
fusible metal link melts and actuates this new ex- 
tinguisher, flooding the interior of the enclosure with 
30 pounds of dry chemical. 


Ansul Chemical Co., Marinette, Wisc. (Item 307) 


Safety 
Hooks 


A € ' 
awe 
Ti —t These hoist hooks can 
now be converted to 
safety hooks in minutes 
by adding a latch kit 
to the drilled cam integrally forged above the hook 
throat. Loads cannot slip off or be jarred off a hook 
with the safety latch installed. 

The kit consists of a latch, spring, bolt and self- 
locking nut and are available to match the manu- 
facturer’s eye and shank hooks, from % to 150-ton 
capacity, and swivel hooks up to 22-ton capacity 


Crosby-Laughlin Div., American Hoist & Derrick Co., 
Box 570-10, Fort Wayne, Ind. (item 308) 


Hand-Light 


The F-5P hand-light is es- 
pecially adaptable to the 
needs of repairmen and tech- 
nicians. The light is made of 
aluminum and has a high- 
impact plastic lens, which 
makes it useful as a portable 

light subject to constant use and the punishment of 
tool box or truck storage. It clamps to standard 
74%4-volt battery packs. 

The model illuminates five times the area of 
smaller hand-lights. A three-way switch permits 
use as a mile-range searchlight or as a dependable, 
long-life worklight. 


Carpenter Mfg., Bradley St., Somerville 45, Mass. 
(Item 309) 
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Press Guard 


A vertical-bar die enclo- 
sure guard for punch press 


| {| 0 operations, to facilitate ad- 
Nin wise §=«justing guards more quickly 
'] ' Hi to fit different dies, uses 
spring clips instead of set 
screws to hold the vertical 
bars in position. By squeez- 
ing the ends of the clamp with the fingers the staple 
is released for instant adjustment; by releasing the 
clamp, it firmly locks the staple against movement 
in either direction. The clamp does not chew up the 
staple or strip threads. The clamp cannot come loose 
under vibration, as set screws sometimes do, and 
no tools or wrenches are needed. All models of the 
guard can be supplied with spring clips instead of 
set screws, and the clips can be supplied for any 
make of guard now in use. The guards may be used 
for enclosing dies to prevent accidents on blanking, 
strip-feeding, punching and automatic-fed opera- 
tions 
The upper photograph shows use of the spring 
clips. The lower photograph shows a double-offset 
design, also available, to permit feeding work much 
closer to small dies from front or sides than with 
straight staples. 
W. |. Martin & Co., 3059 W. Armitage Ave., Chicago 
47, ill. (Item 310) 


Indicator 
Window 
Canister 


For added safety it can 
give to firemen and indus- 
trial workers using All-Pur- 
pose Canister Masks, the 
SEE-O Indicator Window 
Canister tells at a glance 
when it will give protection 

against carbon monoxide. 

A special window has been designed with an in- 
dicating color between two reference colors, pro- 
viding easy readability. The color indicator is ac- 
tivated by the presence of moisture in the area of 
the chemical which oxidizes the CO. Since moisture 
destroys the CO-oxidizing ability of chemical, the 
color change correctly indicates the protective life 
of the canister in carbon monoxide atmospheres. 

The window is recessed into the canister body, 
offering better protection to the glass window and 
close contact of chemicals with the indicating paper. 
All features of the former FD Canister are retained, 
plus a change in the top inside of the canister to 
prevent dusting. 

Life of the canister in other gases is indicated only 
by the sense of smell or irritation in the eyes or 
throat, as with the FD Canister. 


Acme Protection Equip. Co., 1209 Kalamazoo St., 
South Haven, Mich. (Item 311) 


Pneumatic 
Gripper 


Several basic designs for 
holding, lifting and moving 
various shaped objects are 
available in a pneumatic 
gripper that uses an inflata- 
ble neoprene tube to grasp 

the load. 

The gripping element may be internal or external 
and make complete or partial peripheral contact. 
The neoprene tube readily conforms to minor sur- 
face irregularities and exerts a uniform gripping 
force. Recommended inflation pressures vary from 
10 to 75 psi., depending on the service. A check 
valve permits disconnection and free movement of 
the unit from the air supply. A typical application 
involves lifting and discharging drums of liquid. 
The gripper is also useful for handling materials 
with fragile or easily-marred surfaces. The device 
is easily operated by one man. Neoprene makes the 
gripping tube resistant to oil and aging. 


Presray Corp., Pawling, N. Y., (Item 312) 


Beam Clamp 


A portable locking grab for 
the attachment of chain falls 
and other portable hoists to 
I Beams, H Beams, Channel 
Iron and Angle Iron can be 
furnished for flange sizes from 
1% to 14 in. in 1 through 10- 
ton sizes. 

The grab can be placed on a beam and locked in 
position in less than one minute and can be dis- 
mantled as quickly. 


J. C. Renfroe & Sons, Inc., 1259 W. State St., Jackson- 
ville 1, Fla. (Item 313) 


Non-Slip 
Paint 


Workers can now be safe- 
guarded on slippery floors with a 
non-slip paint, easily applied, 
quick and economical to use, 
tough, flexible and long-wearing. 
It may be coated on the floors of 
washrooms, shower rooms, ramps and steps, wash- 
racks, stair treads, loading docks, truck beds and 
many other places. This paint has uses in industrial 
operations, including catwalks and around ma- 
chinery. 
Oil-Dri Corp. of America, 520 N. Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago 11, Ill. (Item 314) 
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The Norwood 

Press Guard is a 

low-cost sweep 

guard that is meant be adaptable to practically 

all model presses. The arms of the guard are adjust- 

able to cover different size presses and can be bent 

to sweep over the entire tool if necessary. They are 

easily installed and can be bent to different shapes. 

This feature is intended to facilitate handling of 

work, yet insure positive sweep action protection. 

The arms snap up and out of the way for faster 
die change downtime. 

Progress Industries, Inc., 15 Manson Ave., Norwood 

(Item 315) 


Gas Masks 


3etter vision, greater com- 
fort and versatility are fea- 
tures of this facepiece gas 
mask 
The Scotteramic mask is 
approved by the U. S. Bu- 
reau of Mines for use with 
all Bureau of Mines ap- 
proved canisters. There is a gas mask for every 
breathing hazard encountered in fire-fighting and 
in dangerous industrial and agricultural occupations. 
Among advantages are: 

1. Undistorted forward visibility. 

2. Excellent non-fogging characteristics. 

3. Dual airtight seal from the inner flange and an 
outer seal on the mask held by the tension of 
the head harness. 

Shock-proof, clear safety lenses 
Good voice transmission through exhalation 
valve. 


Willson Prod., Div. Ray-O-Vac 212 E. Washington 
Ave., Madison 10, Wisc. (Item 316) 


Fiberglas 
Ladder 


A reinforced Fiber- 
glas ladder, designed for 
chemical and drug 
plants, is made of 
molding Fiberglas plas- 
tic over a balsa wood 
core. A safety feature 

the non-slip, grit-embedded, neoprene-covered 


aluminum rungs, molded as an integral part of the 
side pieces and unable to turn. 

The ladder is suitable for power and electrical 
work, as tests indicate no breakdown when 120,000 
volts were applied between the rungs and 2900 volts 
to the rungs. The rungs will not twist. They are 
plastic welded to side rails, and a 650-Ib. force is 
necessary to pull a rung away from the side rail. 
Putnam Rolling Ladder Co., 32 Howard St. New York 
13, N. Y. (Item 317) 


Electrical 
Cleaning 


Cleaning electrical switch- 
boards, control panels, boxes, 
and similar items without the 
usual power shut-down is one 
application of this air-operated 
vacuum cleaner that functions 
on the Venturi principle and 

fits any standard air hose. A wide selection of non- 
conductive, fiber and plastic attachments fit the 
cleaner for such applications. 

Little Windy is appropriate for other wet and 
dry pickup operations 
it to be attached 
for immediate waste pick-up 
used in hazardous areas and with many combustible 


Taper-fit accessories enable 
sanders, and the like 
The cleaner can be 


to grinders, 


materials. With its non-ferrous castings, there is no 
striking spark. The absence of any moving parts or 
electrical connections make it safe. 


M-M-A, Inc., Lancaster, Pa. (Item 318) 


Bowl 
Cleaner 


Bol Tabs .° 


“ONCE A WEEK” 


“oil Bowl Soma 
‘AIN REMOVER - SANITIZER 


. Eta aan Q a tow 

DIRECTIONS ' 

. ~ ROP eke Tals INTO BOWL — ’ cleaner in ef- 

> re Ma tie WanES cLtAmine 0107108 SMD ; 

BOWL INSIDE AND UNDER ony i 6 fer ve s- 
CLOTH IF BOWL S Peng Denty US 

Fun UT eas TeN OK + cent tablet 


form, stress- 


BL’ Tab 7‘ es safety ra 


perso n- 





nel and por- 

celain sur- 

faces. The 
“Bol-Tab” is a measured portion, sealed in a foil 
wrapper, that fizzes and dissolves rapidly to make an 
efficient cleaning solution. It is said to remove rust 
stains and lime deposits and when used at regular 
intervals, to prevent build-up of deposits. The tab- 
lets lessen cost as there is no waste or dangerous 
liquids to spill on floors or personnel. “Bol-Tabs” are 
safe for normal hands and for use on porcelain 
enamel. 


Horizon Industries, 400 Lumber Exchange Minneapolis 
1, Minn. (Item 319) 
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Radiation 
Survey Meter 


A portable gamma-beta, log- 
linear radiation-survey meter, 
Model GB-1, in its self-con- 
E tained, lightweight, portable 
ie: package, facilitates gamma-beta 
=) { survey work. Controls, settings 
. and the meter scale are de- 
signed for easy access and legibility. 

General specifications are: log-linear, pressurized, 
ionization chamber, portable survey meter; fast re- 
sponse time; mercury, battery-powered, 300-hr. con- 
tinuous operation; fast lab monitoring of low-level 
gsamma-beta radiation with the linear range; and 
the meter incorporates two higher log ranges for 
general survey work 

Features include fast linear response time, ability 
to measure high radiation with two logarithmic 
ranges, gamma-beta sensitivity, and compact case 
design 
Riggs Nucleonics Corp., 717 N. Victory Blvd., Bur- 
bank, Calif. (Item 320) 


Trailerized 
Flood Lighting 
Unit 


Equipped with four flood- 

light units, the Mobilite is 

available with 320,000 or 480,- 

000 candlepower. The four 

floodlight units can be in- 

dividually adjusted to any desired height up to the 

maximum 18-ft extension. Lights pivot in a complete 
circle, offering great flexibility. 

The unit has been designed to meet emergency 
needs of nighttime fire-fighting, as well as to supply 
contractors and engineers with a floodlight unit in- 
dependent of public power sources. Easily pulled 
by a car or small truck, the unit offers daytime 
brilliance to operating areas of major projects. 
Pacific Mercury, 14052 Burbank Blvd. Van Nuys, 
Calif. (Item 321) 


Warning 
Beacon 


A powerful 360 de- 
gree revolving beacon 
is said to produce an 
extremely bright light 
for industrial emer- 
gency-warning pur- 
poses. 

Mounting a 200-watt, sealed-beam lamp, the new 
beacon produces 60 flashes per minute. Model 271 
Beacon Ray features a tilting beam, enabling the 
light to be angled upward to within three degrees 


of vertical, or downward to just below the horizon. 
The tilting feature of the signal extends its effective- 
ness to industrial and construction locations, where 
workers normally are located above or below the 
range of conventional horizontal warning lights. 

The light was designed for use in high-noise-level 
areas, in which audible warning signals are not fully 
effective, such as foundries, stee] mills, and ship- 
yards. This device can serve as a warning light for 
in-plant railroad systems, signaling in mines, quar- 
ries, air fields, in oil and chemical-producing facili- 
ties, railroad switching yards, and other locations. 

A heat-resistant glass dome covers the lamp and 
is available in red, green, blue, amber or clear white. 
Federal Sign & Signal Corp. 8700 S. State St., Chicago 
19, Ill. (Item 322) 


Automatic 
Brake Control 


Joggit, mounted on any 
press brake, is said to 
automatically eliminate 
whipping and assure uni- 
form bends with increased 
production. 

Seven features of the 
automatic brake control are: automatic stopping of 
the ram just above the work by a pre-set dial; 
automatic and uniform ram movement through the 
work at a pre-set rate; automatic return of the ram 
on the upstroke; automatic stopping of the ram at 
top dead center; automatic hesitation at a prede- 
termined point of the down-stroke, then follow 
through; operation of tip-toe electric foot pedal 
placed wherever needed; the flip of a switch com- 
bines or selects features to suit operations. 

The operation is simple, and the brake eliminates 
operator fatigue caused by the usual mechanical 
foot-lever brake operation. This automatic equip- 
ment, once set for a bend, eliminates operator guess- 
work on production runs. Custom-work operators 
can work to a scribed line with ease and safety. Two 
operators on a large metal sheet can safely operate 
the brake with two foot pedals. 


General Automation Corp., 40-66 Lawrence St., 
Flushing 54, N. Y. (Item 323) 


Radioactivity Monitor 

A low-cost, multi-purpose radioactivity monitor 
providing continuous visual and audible indications 
of radioactivity level for warning against hazards 
and for measurements in industrial, clinical, educa- 
tional, and research applications, is designated 
Model DM-1C. 

DM-1C may also be used for health protection 
(fallout detection and measurement, detecting con- 
tamination of air, water, food, soil, personnel, build- 
ings and radiological hazard control). 


Nucleonic Corp. of America, 196 Degraw St., Brook- 
lyn 31, N. Y¥. (Item 324) 
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Industrial 
Gloves 


Tractor Tread Griptite 
neoprene industrial gloves 
with a Softex lining are 
now available. Softex is a 
smooth hand-relaxing cot- 


ton that insulates against heat and cold, and makes 
the gloves easier to put on and take off. The neo- 
prene gloves, with a curved finger shape, resist oil, 
grease and similar materials. The Griptite fingers 
and palms give positive action on wet, slippery ma- 
terials without sacrificing sensitivity. 

These gloves are available in gauntlet and turn- 
cuff styles for added protection against liquids. The 


gloves are produced in a range of sizes. 


The Surety Rubber Co., Carrollton, Ohio (Item 325) 


For More Information—Circle Item Number on Reader Service Postcard 
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The Granet Corp. 


A new warehouse has been opened at 911 Hoyt 
St., Portland, Oregon. The Framingham, Mass. glove 
manufacturer also has a warehouse at 3155 Leonis 
Blvd, Vernon, Calif. 


Gro-Cord Rubber Co. 


Roy A. Smith has been 
named technical director for 
this Lima, Ohio, manufac- 
turer of safety-shoe soles and 
heels. He first worked with 
the company in 1946, when 
he served as a technician and 
as assistant to the chief 
chemist. Mr. Smith then 


ss cre mes joined the Durkee-Atwood 


Company in Minnesota as production manager, and 
later returned to Gro-Cord. 


Mine Safety Appliances Co. 


Several organizational changes have been made to 
provide customers with specialized service on all 
items. 

The Industrial Products Group is now separated 
into two divisions. 

(1) The Safety Products Division: is responsible 
for items primarily associated with personal pro- 
tection. These items will be sold by the sales 
engineers, who maintain their contacts under 
the direction of the district offices. 

(2) The Technical Products Division: is respon- 
sible for the manufacture and sale of continuous 
permanently-mounted instruments, and ventila- 
tion equipment. 

The Mining Division, with its own research, en- 
gineering, manufacturing, and sales and service per- 
sonnel will continue to serve customers in the min- 
ing and related fields through district offices. 

The International Division is responsible for sales 
of all products abroad. 
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Tect, Inc. 


A 30,000-sq ft 
plant has been 
completed in 
Northvale, New 
Jersey. The struc- 
ture incorporates 
offices and manu- 
facturing facilities 
for the production of solvents and degreasing equip- 
ment. 

The cinder block and steel plant has a stucco 


finish and is located on 2% acres. 


Tect, Inc. 


Hy-Test Safety Shoe Div. 


This division of the International Shoe Company 
has introduced a new program to increase the dis- 
tribution of safety shoes by fostering closer ties 
between the shoe retailer and the industrial plant 
managers and safety directors. 

The Hy-Test salesmen will continue to serve their 
regular industrial accounts at the same time they are 
presenting the program to the retail shoe trade. 

They will call on the company’s general line retail 
customers to acquaint them with the opportunities of 
selling safety shoes to local industrial and construc- 
tion type industries, assisted by trained specialists. 


Union Wire Rope Corp. 


George P. Lacy has been ap- 
pointed vice-president and gen- 
eral sales manager of wire and 
wire rope products. 

Mr. Lacy, who succeeds L. G. 
Schraub, has been with the parent 
company, Armco Steel Corpora- 
tion, for 22 years and joined Union Wire Rope early 
in 1958, when the company merged with Armco. 

Among other products, the Kansas City, Mo. com- 
pany produces wire rope slings for material han- 
dling, stress-relieved wire and strand for pre-stressed 
concrete, and wire rope for the construction, oi] and 


G. P. Lacy 


lumber industries. 
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An expert in check-out 


helped us check up 


This test pilot of ours has checked out 
every new design we've had in the last 
two years. His business is finding answers 
to questions. But last week he asked us 
one. 

“Why can’t we rig it so I can buy U. S. 
Savings Bonds out of my salary, automat- 
ically?” he asked. “I want to save, but I 
keep forgetting about it.” 

We told him, of course, that we've had 
Payroll Savings for years. Within minutes 
his card was signed and he was brought 
into the Plan. Then we decided to check 
up and see how many other people on 
our staff had never heard about the Plan. 
There were quite a few. 

A telephone call to our State Savings 
Bond Director was all we needed. He sup- 
plied us with the latest booklets, folders 
and forms. Then he conducted a survey 
straight through our company and put an 
application blank in the hz unds of every 
single employee. 

There wasn't a bit of pressure about 
this information campaign, but the way 
our people responded was inspiring. They 
proved that the average American wants 
the fine investment security that U. S. 
Savings Bonds provide. 

Today there are more Payroll savers 
than ever before in peacetime. Your State 
Director will be happy to help you install 
a Payroll Savings Plan or build enrollment 
in one already existing. Look him up in 
the phone book or write: Savings Bonds 
Division, U. S. Treasury Dept., Washing- 


af ton, D.C, 
philune aN \ 


“NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL” 
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TRADE PUBLICATIONS 


These trade publications will keep you up-to-the-minute on new 
developments in safety equipment and health products. All catalogs 
are free, and will be sent without obligation. Just circle publication 
number on the Reader Service Postcard. 


Protective Apparel radio and television towers, tanks, derricks “Aluminum Welding oe 


or any other high place. Device consists of . ° - 
A complete and comprehensive catalog belt and locking mechanism. Also described Different, Not Difficult 


covering the largest selection of protective and illustrated are tapered steel Lighting Techniques that make welding of alun 

apparel available on the market is availa- Tubes for area and floodlighting for: rail- num simple and practical are demonstrated 
ble from Wheeler Protective Apparel, Inc ad yards, trucking terminals, parking lot: 
224 W. Huron Street, Chicago 10, Illinois swimming pools, ete. Meyer Machine, Inc produced for Reynok 
It illustrates and describes: gloves Red Wing, Minnesota. The 16-mm. film titled “Aluminum Weldin 
pants, overalls, jumpers, fire entry inits 403 Different, Not Difficult, is available 


in a new 33-minute full-color sound movie 


| Metals ompany 


For more details circle No 0 
finger cots, hand pads, arm and g pro on enclosed return postal card thout charge y! 1owings to business 


tectors, hip leggings, spats nee pad firms and intere anizations. Reynolc 
sleeves, hoods, helmets, apron Sli . 
: ; ing Chains 
chaps, blankets, curtains, power megapho 9g 
and many other items related to industri Full line of chains plus accessories fo! title whic ats | supplements 
protection. This catalog is so organized that ee ee ee niewenation nee = the fie. The 
it may be used as a safety handbook. Thi and diagrams in 16-catalog S-558. It in- nolds movie shows that aluminum is easy 
catalog is completely illustrated with photo- ides definitions, cautions and instructions ‘ toin 
. tpaay wHproved an ~ ->nde t the C . 
graphs of every type of clothing i API ved and recommended by he Chain although the techniques are different from 
by the heat, abrasive or chemical indus 3 Institute, Inc., Campbell Chain Company, 415 those used with other metals. Animation is 
For more details circle No. 400 Norway Street, York, Pennsylvania ised to help make the technical presentation 
on enclosed return postal card For on — chelo Ne — simple and _ interesting Reynolds Metals 
nclo rn car 
Pa , * - — nie «i Company Advertising Distribution Center 
Tuffy Sling Handbook mond 18, Virginia 
A fully illustrated 40-page refer I Radioisotope more details circle No. 407 
nm enclosed return postal card 


lso is supplyin a movie audiences 


28-page techi l > of the 


by welding, brazing or soldering 


that covers more than 80 subjects on Tuffy Four-page Bulletin 30.30 descr 
Slings and fittings is now being of by company’s line of Krypton 85-excited lamps 
the Union Wire Rope Corporation called Isolites. Units consist of radiatior Dust Collector 
Manchester Avenue, Kansas City 26 . esponsive phosphor crystals, enclosed in : é evised edition of a 12 page 
souri. Included in the new ) nev rmetically-sealed transparent capsule and lescribing and illustrating wet 
reference information condens nto hand ccite to luminescence by radioactivity liector that separates the dust 
chart form on sling types, di nsions and < 5 g The bulletin notes that these air by centrifugal and impingm 
rated loads. In addition, the stion Tuff; mps, which require no external power against wetted surfaces, without the 
Sling fittings has been expanded to cove ) provide service and operating effi moving elements, and water elim 
many fittings not previously shown, togethe siencies not attainable with light sources of tors s now available, from Dust Su; 
with reference charts on sizes, rated load any other type. Cover photos indicate po- on & Engineering Company 120 Sout! 
etc itial applications in marine, rail, mining Broadway, Post Office Box 67, Lake 
For more details circle No. 40! and aviation fields. Tabular section is in- Michigan 
on enclosed return postal card cluded which provides detailed information For more details circle No. 408 
on enclosed return postal card 


Orion 


H on light sources of various configurations 

Lift Truck Attachments uminous area dimensions, colors, brightness ° 

: = Walkie Low-Lift and High-Lift 
Little Giant Products, Inc., 1597 N evels, visibility, ete. The bulletin is pro- 


Adams Street, Peoria 3, Illinois announces fusely illustrated with photographs of actual Electric Truck Comparison Chart 
the first complete catalog of mechanical an products utilizing radioactive gas as the ex- Potential purchasers of low-lift and hig! 
hydraulic Lift Truck Attachments i! 

ing 26 ways for owners to get more 


citer. Attention is also given te the com- lift electric “walkie materials handling 


f heir Li vy : pany’s line of tritium-excited markers trucks can now impartially evaluate dif- 
rom rucks—adding economy ' . ‘ 
nh their Lift ie ick adding econon United States Radium Corporation, Morris- 
efficiency and flexibility to their operations iow seal 
own ne ersey 
Many attachments are designed for use witl ee . Shepard Products, Inc 125 wut Stree 
fork aie if Rows Fes GS aa For more details circle No. 405 
Ss an otners or carriage mounting on enclosed return postal card 
Here are a few examples of what Little lists some 30 different point comparisor 
Giant Lift Truck Attachments can do: drun Electric Tieri T k 
keg, barrel, cylinder, roll and bale handling ectric tering ruc which are electrically-powered trucks op- 
rotating large paper rolls, plant and yard The new Four Directional Electric Tiering erated from a control handling while walk- 
sweeping, extend lift truck mast height for Truck designed to transport long loads ng along with them. Such categories as 


zg 


ferent makes and different models throug! 


a comparison chart available from Lewis- 
Watertown 72, Massach The chart 


for both high-lift and low-lift “‘walkies 


forks. This is the first “department store through a wide main aisle and move side- traction speeds; location of operating con 
of Lift Truck Attachments which are idea ways into a narrow storage aisle is described trols type of brakes; mast construction 
for handling heavy loads safely and rapidly n a new bulletin now being distributed by hydraulic system maintenance features 
For more details circle No. 402 The Raymond Corporation, 286-168 Madison and electrical components are listed on the 

on enclosed return postal card ; , t WwW 
Street, Greene, New York. Complete speci- cnart ith the chart, the potential pur- 


fications, suggested applications and photos chaser is able to note in spaces provided 


Tower Ladder Safety Device 


Folder describing use of tower ladde is comparing. When he has filled in all 
‘ ure 
safety device for worker who climb Es answers for the 30 points of comparison 


tI vario aracteristics ) ac truc > 
howing the truck in use are included in the - , us characte es of each truck he 
For more details circle No. 406 


on enclosed return postal card weighs the features of the trucks. Then 


pecially adapted for use on poles, building 
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he truck most adaptable to his spe- 
tion, in the process eliminating 
able guesswork 

For more details circle No. 409 

n enclosed return postal card 


Airborne Particle Sampler 
lletin No. A-100 describes a new air- 
ticle sampler for use with vacuum 
d aspirators. The Airborne Par- 
ler is used to collect radioactive 
articles in specific areas in the 
industrial plant to determine 
contamination when working 
e radioactive materials; or for 
pollution analysis and control 
N-200 illustrat and describes 
for handling hazardous items 
atory and indust Palo Labora- 
es, Inc., 81 Reade Street, New 
w York 
more details circle No. 410 
enclosed return postal card 


Automatic Dock Ramp 
page, three-color brochure is 
g the Rot: Automatic 
This ramp is fully automatic 
and is actuated by power of 
king against the ramp bumper 
spring compensator is de- 
letail showing how it does away 
equired by other 
features are il- 
cross-dock 
automatic floating action; auto- 
ent of dwel action and au- 
f-aligning bumpers. Rotary Lift 
Department L, 1054 Kansas Street, 


counterweight 
ther exclusive 


so. These ‘ le 


Tennessee 
F more details circle No. 4ll 
n enclosed return postal card 


Materials Handling Films 
The Industrial Truck Division of Clark 
Equipment Company, Battle Creek, Michi- 
n } blished a brochure describing 
‘ture films available from the 
color and black and white, 
materials han- 
road, trucking, 
industries. 
safety training 
k operators and a film on in- 
cations of straddle carriers. All 
mm., with inning times of 
nutes. Clark films are availa- 
basis to industrial and com- 
ms and educat nstitutions, 
transporta- 


successfu 
umber, ra 
ng, grocery and other 


e are a film 


tther than 


more details circle No. 412 
enclosed return postal card 


Catalog of Accident Prevention 
and Safety Signs 
Accident Prevention and Safety Signs are 
ted in this catalog released by Life 
Company, 97 West Dedham 
18, Massachusetts. The many 
machine hazard 
prevention signs, no smoking 
hazard signs, elevator hazard 
ttance, falling hazard, chemi- 
eye hazard, industrial traffic 
trial good housekeeping signs, 
i sanitation signs, arrow signs, 
ns, ete 
For more details circle No. 413 
>» enclosed return posta card 


shown are 


Industrial Fire Equipment 
American LaFrance Corporation, Depart- 
71, Elmira, New York, has just re- 
ew product Catalog 571 “Indus- 
Equipment a 


comprehensive 
fire fighting equipment and 
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accessories now available to industry. The 
22 page book provides a single source of 
purchasing for fire protection equipment: 
varying from all models of fire extinguishers 
inspected and approved by Underwriters’ 
Laboratories to hoses, accessories, safety 
equipment, and other fire apparatus 


For more details circle No. 414 
on enclosed return postal card 


Propellant Actuated Devices 

Six generic types of products utilizing 
propellant cells for their initiating power 
are illustrated and described in the Beckman 
& Whitley folder identified as Form PAD- 
358. The devices shown include guillotine- 
type cutters, destructors, electrical discon- 
nects, frangible fasteners, igniters, and 
The literature includes a schematic 
illustration of the manner in which single 
or dual bridge-wire propellant cells can be 
interchangeably combined with mechanical 
safety devices and booster power charges 
for the creation of this wide range of pro- 
pellant-actuated devices, characterized by a 
combination of rapid action, minimum size 
for required power, adherence to military 
specifications, reusability through kits of re- 
load parts, and remote operation over simple 
electric circuits. Beckman & Whitley, Inc., 
973 E. San Carlos Avenue, San Carlos, 
California 


For more details circle No. 415 
on enclosed return postal card 


valves 


Automatic Industrial Trucks 

An industrial truck selector guide which 
shows how to set up material handling sys- 
tems in relations to specific plant layouts 
and the kinds of products produced has 
just been published by Automatic Trans- 
portation Company, 149 West 87th Street, 
Chicago 20, Illinois. The brochure describes 
20 basic industrial truck types and gives 
specifications of 100 different models, in- 
dicating how each is applicable to particular 
handling requirements Range of trucks 
described in the two-color 16 page catalog 
runs from the small, compact operator-led 
Transporter to giant Skylift fork and ram 
trucks capable of lifting loads up to 100,- 
000 pounds. Tractors too are described along 
with a number of attachments designed to 
be used in special or unusual applications 


For more details circle No. 416 
on enclosed return postal card 


Dissolved Oxygen Analyzer 

Bulletin 0-4014, a two-color, illustrated 
brochure, gives comprehensive information 
on the Model 70 which has been designed 
for continuous, automatic, analysis of dis- 
solved oxygen in high purity water. In- 
formation includes applications, specifica- 
tions, principles of operation, instrument 
features which have eliminated short com- 
ings of previous methods of analysis, as well 
as a mounting dimensions diagram, a sche- 
matic diagram, and photographs of the 
instrument Applications include boiler 
feedwater monitoring, checking deaerator 
efficiency, detecting oxygen leaks in feed- 
water and condensate systems, in steam 
power plants, and monitoring water streams 
in nuclear power plants. Beckman Process 
Instruments Division, 2500 Fullerton Road, 
Fullerton, California 


For more details circle No. 417 
on enclosed return postal card 


Acid Resistant Chains 

An informative and information packed 
two-page data sheet, DH-169, covering 
ACCO X-weld Acid Pickle Chain and X- 
Weld Type 321 Stainless Steel Chain, has 
been prepared iy the American Chain Divi- 
sion, American Chain & Cable Company, 


Inc., York, These high 
strength chains are designed to provide 
optimum service in high temperature ap- 
plications and also solutions of sulphuric or 
nitric acids as used in industrial acid- 
pickling operations. Working load limits, 
high temperature properties, physical dimen- 
sions and weights, all of interest to operating 
and maintenance personne! are included 


For more details circle No. 4/18 
on enclosed return postal card 


Pennsylvania 


Materials Handling 

New two color—Booklet 58-S_ illustrates 
trailers, drag-line trucks, dollies, jacks and 
skids, wagon trucks, barrel handling equip- 
ment, 4-wheel platform trucks and 49 dif- 
ferent models of two-wheel trucks plus 
a variety of casters and special duty trucks 
Included are complete specifications plus 
man “in use” illustrations Nutting Truck 
and Caster Company, 1201 West Division 
Street, Faribault, Minnesota 


For more details circle No. 419 
on enclosed return postal card 


Radiation Detection Equipment 
Bulletin PCC-58 describes three models of 
a new proportional counter converter for 
detecting radioactivity in prepared samples 
The instrument converts any make or model 
scaler having a high voltage supply into a 
complete proportional counting system for 
precise measurement of alpha, beta and 
Features include built-in 
supply, transistorized 


gamma radiation 
low voltage power 
amplifier-discriminator, and discrimination 
between alpha and beta radiation by high 
voltage setting only. Nuclear Measurements 
Corporation, 2460 N. Arlington Avenue, In- 
dianapolis 18, Indiana 


For more details circle No. 420 
on enclosed return postal card 


“Howdy Skipper” 

A concise, colorful pocket-size booklet is 
today teaching safe boating practices to the 
millions who find recreation on America's 
Acclaimed by both federal and 
valuable contribution 


waterways 
state officials as a 
toward water safety, the 12-page, easy-to- 
read manual is published by Aluminum 
Company of America Entitled ‘Howdy 
Skipper,” it is designed to help small boat 
owners achieve maximum enjoyment and 
safety with their craft. Skippers of all ages 
will find Alcoa’s “Howdy Skipper” full of 
useful pointers on the correct operation of 
small boats. Rules of the road, weather 
signals, and water skiing are also covered 
by the new booklet, approved by the Out- 
board Boating Club of America. Aluminum 
Company of America, 1631 Alcoa Building, 
Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania 


For more details circle No. 42! 
on enclosed return postal card 


Heavy Duty Electric Hoists 

An information-packed 24-page booklet, 
Bulletin E-58, describing the complete line 
of Wright Frame two and Frame three 
Electric Hoists has been issued by the 
Wright Hoist Division, American Chain & 
Cable Company, Inc., York, Pennsylvania 
Six types of electric hoists, including lug 
suspension, plain trolley, geared trolley 
four-wheel motor driven trolley, variable 
speed motor driven trolley and close head- 
room units with lifting capacities of ') to 
10 tons are listed. These Speedway Electric 
Hoists are equipped with a very novel 
solenoid motor brake, on which patent is 
pending. Construction features of the units 
internal mechanisms are explained through 
a detailed cut-away diagram 

For more details circle No. 422 
on enclosed return postal card 





Hand Pumps 

Data Sheets describe high-vacuum and 
double-action piston units for handling 
petroleum and other liquids. Include photos 
and specs. These sheets supplement an 
earlier 8-page catalog showing accessories 
and assembly chart. Tokheim Corp., 1670 
Wabash Ave., Fort Wayne, Ind 


For more details circle No. 423 
on enclosed return postal card 


Windows, Curtain Wall Systems 
Three catalogs (AIA File Nos. 16-E-A-58 

C-58, S-58) give an unusual amount of data 
relating to aluminum and steel windows 
doors and curtain wall systems. Also a 
file folder of “Window” ideas . The Willian 
Bayley Co., 1200 Warder St., Springfield 
Ohio. 

For more details circle No. 424 

on enclosed return postal card 


Lighting Equipment 
Here’s a pocket-size 240-page catalog with 

drawings, photos, and much application in- 
formation on fixtures for all types of light- 
ing. Also contains sections on audible sig- 
naling equipment. Benjamin Electric Co 
Des Plaines, Il. 

For more details circle No. 425 

on enclosed return postal card 


Industrial Paging Systems 

Sound systems for manufacturing plants 
warehouses, offices and outdoor areas are 
illustrated in this 12-page brochure. Lists 
advantages for employee morale, verbal 
communication, control in emergency situa- 
tions. Radio Corporation of America, Com- 
munications Products Dept., Building 15-1 
Camden, N. J 


For more details circle No. 426 
on enclosed return postal card 


Stationary Batteries 

Bulletin GB-1783 has 12-pages of specifi- 
cations and installation data for new light- 
weight batteries. For switchgear, alarm sys- 
tems, emergency lighting, etc., also for 
standby power needs. Photos, diagrams in- 
cluded. Gould-National Batteries, Ine 
Trenton, N. J. 


For more details circle No. 427 
on enclosed return posta! card 


Floor Care 
Booklet DR-1157 outlines, ““Myco Method” 

of floor care, discusses individual mainte- 
nance plans for different types of floors 
Also illustrates and describes cleaners, dress- 
ings, sealers, and other equipment for floor 
maintenance. Masury-Young Co., 76 Roland 
St. Boston, Mass. 

For more details circle No. 428 

on enclosed return posta! card 


Tank Vents and Fittings 

Catalog, 36 pages, is divided into two sec- 
tions: Venting Fundamentals and Protecto- 
seal equipment specifications. Covers con- 
servation and non-conservation venting fire 
protection, and maintenance Lists acces- 
sories. The Protectoseal Co., 1928 S. Westerr 
Ave., Chicago 8, III. 


For more details circle No. 429 
on enclosed return postal card 


Safety Jackets 


Excellent on-the-job protection is assured 
utility, construction, maintenance and road 
crews by Plastimayed Safety Jackets. Fab- 
ricated from tough Bakelite ‘“‘Krene,”’ they 
generally offer 9,600-volt dielectric resist- 


ance, and as high as 16,000. Their Super- 
Weld seams, high degree of water-proofing 
cold weather flexibility and yellow color 


132 


guarantee all-around foul weather protec- 
tion. Bulletin AC-Y gives full details 
Plastimayed Products Corp., Portland 14 
Ore 


For more details circle No. 430 
on enclosed return postal card 


Plant Music 
If you haven’t investigated music in the 

plant, this 12-page brochure on “An Answer 
to Worker Tension” will give you facts to 
help decide the value of music in the plant 
Discusses psychology and development of 
programs. Muzak Corp., 229 Fourth Ave 
New York, N. Y 

For more details circle No. 43! 

on enclosed return postal card 


Fire Protection 

Six-page fold-out brochure in two colors 
tells how a company can protect itself 
against fire losses. Lists equipment for in- 
plant fire-fighting and fire-prevention, tells 
about manufacturer’s services in training 
and surveys. Ansul Chemical Co., Marinette 
Wis 


For more details circle No. 432 
on enclosed return postal card 


Sling Chains 

Data Book No. 100 contains specifications 
and application instructions for Herc-Alloy 
Chain and Sling Chains, plus hooks and 
other accessories. Has special section on 
care, use, and inspection of Sling Chains 
Columbus McKinnon Chain Corp., Tona- 
wanda, N. Y. 


For more details circle No. 433 
on enclosed return postal card 


Fire Extinguishers 

Pocket folder lists broad range of fire 
extinguishers available: CO-2 dry chemical 
vaporizing liquid, soda acid, etc. Gives 
master catalog number for each type, tells 
how hung, how recharged. Buffalo Fire Ap- 
pliance Corp., 221 Crane St., Dayton, Ohio 


For more details circle No. 434 
on enclosed return postal card 


Protect Against 
Industrial Radiation 

Radio activity, whether one likes it or 
not, is a day-to-day part of our present 
nuclear age. Consequently, detection of ra- 
diation, whether from fall-out, from nuclear 
power or process plants, from hospital or 
ndustrial wastes, or enemy action, is a con- 
tinuing responsibility Today, municipal 
fire, police, water, sewer, air pollution con- 
trol departments need sturdy 
monitoring equipment to provide this pro- 
tection. Illustrated technical literature gives 
full details on portable Gamma-Beta meters 
Riggs Nucleonics Co., 717 N. Victory Blvd., 
Burbank, Calif. 


For more details circle No. 435 
on enclosed return postal card 


accurate 


Ladders 

A brochure describing a new line of Re- 
inforced Fiberglas Ladders has been made 
available by Putnam Rolling Ladder Co. of 
New York, 32 Howard St., New York, N. Y 
The Putnam Reinforced Fiberglas Ladder is 
said to be the toughest and most durable 
ladder ever constructed. As an added safety 
feature, non-slip rungs are covered with 
grit-embedded neoprene. The brochure de- 
scribes in detail, a new idea in ladders 
designed to meet the increasing needs of 
Chemical and Power Companies for a safe, 
lightweight, durable ladder that is non-con- 
ductive and resists chemical action 


For more details circle No. 436 
on enclosed return postal card 


Dustproof TV Camera Enclosures 

A new catalog sheet illustrating a line of 
weatherproof and dustproof enclosures for 
industrial closed-circuit television cameras 
has been issued by Dage Television Div., 
Thompson Products, Inc., Michigan City, 
Ind. Weatherproof enclosure Model 2001-A 
for 60 series camera is a fully-insulated unit 
equipped with filter, and fan, which draws 
fresh air through the filter for interior cir- 
culation. It is suitable for use where out- 
side ambient temperatures do not exceed 
110 degrees F. Also available is Model 2001- 
A, identical to the above, but equipped with 
windshield wiper and washer, and their 
remote controls. Two dustproof enclosures 
are described in the catalog: Model 2025-A, 
an air-cooled unit offering choice of stand- 
ard glass fiber filters or heavy-duty auto- 
motive type liquid air filters. Model 2026-A 
is a water-cooled enclosure sealed against 
outside air, and suitable where ambient 
temperatures up to 175 degrees are en- 
countered 

For more details circle No. 437 
on enclosed return postal card 


Dyna-Switch Open-Throat Hook 
Described in this bulletin is the Dyna- 

Switch Open-Throat Hook, which is easily 
attached to hoists and cranes to prevent 
overloading. Device cuts off all power to 
the motor when overloading occurs. It can 
be set in the field to operate at any point 
between 500 and 10,000 Ibs. W. C. Dillon 
and Co., Inc., 14620 Keswick St., Van Nuys 
Calif 

For more details circle No. 438 

on enclosed return postal card 


Hand Trucks 
Catalog No. 104 is a 34-pager with illustra- 

tions and specs on special-purpose trucks for 
stock-picking, high-ladder maintenance, flat 
crates, tubes and bars, plate glass, small 
parts, etc., explains “fifth-wheel” guide 
lock. Rol-Away Truck Mfg. Co., 6143 S. E 
Foster Road, Portland 6, Ore 

For more details circle No. 439 

on enclosed return postal card 


Hooks and Links 
Catalog 58 covers line of safety equip- 

ment, with 6-page section on hooks with 
safety gates for snatch blocks, block and 
tackles, hoists, cranes. Gates prevent loads 
from slipping off. E. D. Bullard Co., 2680 
Bridgeway Blvd., Sausalito, Calif 

For more details circle No. 440 

on enclosed return postal card 


Lift Tables 

Portable lift tables so compact they can 
be rolled under standard skids are shown 
in this 8-page catalog. Diagrams, specs, also 
cover other series with capacities to 24,- 
000 Ibs., extra wide tables, long tables, tilt 
tops. Southworth Machine Co., 340 Warren 
Ave., Portland, Maine. 


For more details circle No. 44! 
on enclosed return postal card 


Chain Block Safety Chart 

Handsome, poster type; just the thing for 
in-plant bulletin boards. Also Bulletin 89 
on line of Army-Type Trolley Hoists; 15010 
on Hi-Cap Trolleys; 15030 on Hoist Load 
Scales and Load Limit Switches. Manning 
Maxwell and Moore, Inc., 358 W. Broadway, 
Muskegon, Mich 


For more details circle No. 442 
on enclosed return postal card 


Industrial Gloves 

This 17-page, 3-color catalog is an as- 
sembly of Data Sheets on entire line of 
rubber gloves, including neoprene, vinyl, 
and natural latex types. Covers, non-slip, 
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d-insulated, elbow-length, knit- 
Pioneer Rubber Co., 237 Tiffin 
Ohio 
more details circle No. 443 
enclosed return postal card 


Overhead Doors 

'wo booklets Nos. 96 and 98 describe doors 

p and doors that roll overhead 

sealing mechanism, mechanics 

roll systems Discusses auto- 

and powe ifts in detail 

and sizes Kinnear Mfg. Co., 
Ave Columbus 16, Ohio 
ore details circle No. 444 
osed return postal card 


Fencing 
Catalog 8 gives information on many 
neing for industry, with illus- 
Catalog No. 5 has con- 
ta for metal conveyor belts with 
conveyor applications. Cyclone 
: U. S. Steel Cort Carnegie 
tsburgh, Pa 
more details circle No. 445 
osed return postal card 


Wooden Sole Safety Shoes 
A folde t illustrates wooden sole safety 
of yus types for factories, found- 
e€ lls, oil refineries, and water- 
acid-proof shoes and strap on 
Reece Wooden Sole Shoe Co., 13th St., 
t Columbus, Ne 
more details circle No. 446 
enclosed return postal card 


On-The-Job Feeding 
Literature describes equipment for inside 
lustrial feeding. Mobile Can- 
riers and liquid dispensers 
4 portable, milk dispenser of 
featured 
Chicago 


Stainless stee s 


Ce 19 S. Hoyne Ave 


re details circle No. 447 
osed return posta card 


Safety Cans and 
Industrial Lanterns 


y 


ite 16-pages full c catalog in- 


terature on safety and oily waste 
pe ng plunger cans. The illus- 
g describes a ne of utility 
ghts, railroad anterns and 
Justrite Mfg. C 2061 N 
Ave. Chicago 14 
more details circle No. 448 
enclosed return postal card 


Mechanical Stirrups 
Pamphlet istrates swing stage and single 
ips equipped with either electric or air 
for painting or cleaning 
iges, window washing, ex- 
g. etc. Albina Engine and 
ks, Inc., 2100 N. Albina Ave., 
Ore 
more details circle No. 449 
enclosed return postal card 


Welding Accessories and 
Industrial Safety Equipment 


Catak istrates a larger diversified 
welding helmets, electrode holders, 
hammers and protective cloth- 
shown are: helmet strap, combina- 
tard and face shield, headrest 
ndustrial safety masks. The 
Products Co., Chester, Pa 


more details circle No. 450 
enclosed return postal card 


Face and Eye Protection 
Folder istrating chippers goggles, dust 
j plash goggles and welders goggles, 
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along with a wide range of protective lenses 
for every requireme! Fendall Co., 4509 N 
Lincoln Ave., Chicago 25, Ill 

For more details circle No. 45! 

on enclosed return postal card 


Cooler Fountains 


Catalog illustrating and describing sanitary 
water cooler fountains, attractive and varied 
enough to meet any purpose. Complete with 
layouts, specifications and table of capacities 
Halsey W. Taylor ¢ North Park Ave., 
Warren, Ohio 


For more details circle No. 452 
on enclosed return postal card 


Protection Against 


Industrial Dermatitis 
Literature describes and illustrates “Skin- 

Cote’’ and how it helps reduce industrial 
dermatitis Also comprehensive 
chart of chemicals and processes and the 
type of hand cream recommended for each 
Boyer-Campbell Co., 6540 St. Antoine St., 
Detroit 2, Mich 

For more details circle No. 453 

on enclosed return postal card 


contains 


Safety Solvents 

Cleaning of motors and generators, and 
efficiently and 
safely, with company’s detergent action 
safety solvent is detailed and illustrated in 
Bulletin A-28. Describes uses in industry, 
and includes graphs showing evaporation 
cycles, optimum evaporation rate. Turco 
Products, Inc., 6135 S. Central, Los Angeles, 
Calif 


other equipment, quickly 


For more details circle No. 454 
on enclosed return postal card 


Grinding Wheel Guards 


Brochure describes various type guards for 
shaft equipment, angle grinders, sanders, 
polishers and other wheel grinders. The 
guards feature protection with adequate 
wheel exposure. Morrison Products, Inc., 
16816 Waterloo Road, Cleveland 10, Ohio 


For more details circle No. 455 
on enclosed return postal card 


Group Washing Equipment 

Catalog 5601, 28 pages, features company’s 
line of group washing equipment and drink- 
ing fountains. Points advantages of group 
washing equipment, describes construction 
and design details, and illustrates typical in- 
stallations. Bowl composition of pre-cast 
marble, stone, stainless steel and vitreous 
enamel are described and _ specifications, 
photos, drawings and diagrams are included. 
Bradley Washfountain Co , 2237 W. Michigan 
St., Milwaukee 1, Wis 


For more details circle No. 456 
on enclosed return postal card 


First Aid Kits 


Wide variety of first aid kits for general 
and specific uses covered in this bulletin. 
Diagrams show how to use various medica- 
tions and bandages. Pac-Kit Co., 175 Green- 
wich Ave., Greenwich, Conn 

For more details circle No. 457 
on enclosed return postal card 


Tread Plate 

Application and fabrication data are given 
in 8-page booklet on abrasive tread plate. 
Includes table of design data and sketches 
of suggested safety applications for this non- 
skid, corrosion-resistant flooring material 
Aluminum Co. of America, 1671 “F’’, Alcoa 
Bidg., Pittsburgh 19, Pa 


For more details circle No. 458 
on enclosed return postal card 


Circle Item No. 79—Reader Service Card 


INJURY! 
WHO IS RESPONSIBLE? 


YOUR RICHEST GIFT, Owens-Illinois’ dra- 
matic industrial eye safety motion 
picture, points up the employee’s 
share of responsibility for proper 
use of eye safety equipment. 


Prints of the new YOUR RICHEST 
GIFT, just refilmed from the original 
popular script, are available at pro- 
duction cost. 


For information about this 16mm, 
sound, color, 10-minute film, write: 
H. V. Gardner, Director of Safety 


Owens-Illinois Glass Company 
Toledo 1, Ohio 


eee A 








THE 


SENTINEL 


Newest fully automatic 
stand-by lighting unit for 
emergency use when 


SENTINEL power fails. 


Model No. 622 
% Tested and approved by Underwriters 
Lab. 


% Provides 8 to 10 hours of steady illv- 
mination. 


INSTANTLY and 
AUTOMATICALLY 


turns on, when power failures occur. 


*% Automatically re-charges betteries and 
maintains proper charge level 


Weight 31 Ibs. with batteries—Five year 
gverantee—6'2" Dia. Heads. 


The Portable Light Co. Inc. 


216 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 
Write for FREE Literature—Dept. 70 
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Index to Advertisers 


EC pp) Cc A comprehensive Classified Safety Product Index and a Directory 
Lil Fe fi of Safety Equipment Sources appear in the March, 1958 Issue. 


FOR When writing them, please mention NATIONAL SAFETY NEWS 


WORKMEN ON A k 


Air Reduction Sales Co. Riegel Textile Corp 
ik Aluminum Co. of America Riggs Nucleonics Corp 











Aluminum Ladder Co. Rockwood Sprinkler Co 
American Biltrite Rubber Co. 

e POLES American Chain & Cable Co., Inc 

American Optical Co. 

I American Tel. & Tel. Co. Safety Box Toe Co 


© BUILDINGS Ansul Chemical Co. Safety First Supply Co 
Safety Tower Ladder Co 
B Scott ee Corp 
P . Sigma Engineering Corp 
e RADIO TV Bomse h Rone Optical Co Seamhonege Corp 
A A radley ashfountain Co. Stonehouse Signs, Inc 
Brossard, Lester L. Co. Sugar Beet Products Co 


HIGHLINE Bullard B.D. Co. .. Surety Rubber Co 
Surgical Mechanical Research, Inc. 


Cc 


TOWERS Chicago Eye Shield Co. - 1, 


Chicago Hardware Foundry Co 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp. Tokheim Corp. 


Coppus Engineering Co. Training Aids 
° TANKS Crouse-Hinds Co. 


D U-C Lite Mfg Co 

es STACKS Davenport, A. C. & Sons Inc. U. 8S. Borax & Chemical Corp 
Dillon, W. C., & Co., Inc. Pacific Coast Co., Div 

Dockson Corp. 18 U. S. Envelope Co 

Dow Chemical Co. . 15 U. S. Safety Service Co 


° DERRICKS Dow yy 2 Corp. . 
DuPont, E. I., De Nemours & Co Ww 
E Watchmoket Optical Co 
ad OR ANY OTHER Economy Engineering Co. ¢ Welsh Mfg Co 


Ellwood Safety Appliance Co. West Chemical Products, Inc 


11 
Employers Mutual of Wausau 97 ko me Protective Apparel, Inc 
gti Wickwire Spencer Steel Div., 


Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp 
F Willson Products Div. Ray-O-Vac Co 


a Sa ¢ Fendall Co. 
K ‘ ‘ Fibre-Metal Products Co 
x 3 , Finnell Systems, Inc. 
Floridin Co. 
Foam-X Co. 


—— mer | PREVENT BACK INJURY! 
oe SHOW THEM HOW 
Gro-Cord Ru er Co. 
“4: ie a TO LIFT THE RIGHT WAY 


Hansson, Elof, Inc. 


SAFETY CLAMP i235. ec & 
Hillyard a Co. 
‘ H boratories, Inc. 
(Patented. Other Patents Pending) Hy-Test Safety i 
; International Shoe Co. 


Absolute Johns-Manville Corp. 
Safety Justrite Mfg. Co. 
Assured 

Kennedy-Ingalls Co. 


Forget the 7 Lifting heavy objects the wrong way 
dangers of Legge, Walter G., Co., Inc can cause hernias and severe back 


a TULITO ne Sane . injuries. “Lifty," the animated train- 
SAFETY Master Lock Co. .... ing tool that really puts a point 


- ~ Masury-Young Co. 100 . 
CLAMPS. McAn, Thom, Safety Shoe Div. $1 across, dramatically shows your work- 


Thousandsare McDonald, B. F., Co. 100 WER cage es. go ET 
now in use on Merrill Brothers 10 ers ju | 


7 Meyer Machine Inc. . 134 . ifti d sh 

every type of Mine Safety Appliance Co 107 by incorrect lifting . . . and shows 

nacre, te J. Mi Mi & Mfg. C 43 ’ ; ‘ 

Structure, ines tee oe 115 them how to lift the right way, with 
Morse Mfg Co., Inc. .. 110 . 

FULLY —— > the legs instead of the back. 


N 
ta erfaad National Safety Council 8-101-102-103-104 24” high, sturdy wooden construction. 
COMMISSIONERS Pao od Oo 2 models available; clear lacquer or 
AND SAFETY Osborn Mfg Co. ... in 3 colors. 
ENGINEERS. Owens- Iilinois Glass Co. 
of INING AIDS 
MEYER MACHINE, INC, Pscar scaffolding Co., In TRA 


Peterson Engineering Co. 235 Iroquois Road 
137 Bluff Street Red Wing, Minnesota Portable Light Co., Inc. 


Practical Mfg. Co. “is ° ° 
SNE Prairie State Products Co 2 Hillside, Illinois 
Circle Item No. 81—Reader Service Card Circle Item No. 82—Reader Service Card 
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* New Safety Equipment 


Please send me more inicrmation on the items circled below: 
PRODUCTS ADVERTISED: 


18 


® Trade Literature 


tion listings carry item numbers corresponding to the 
numbers printed on the cards. Just circle the numbers 
of the items you want to know more about, and send 
us the postage-free card. We'll ask the manufacturer 
to send you full information—without obligation. 


AUGUST, 1958 

(Good until October 31, 1958) 

10 nN 13 

Zz 

44 

61 

78 

95 


Sseec. 
Sees 


- 
= 


S8iszeer 


BRleysee. 
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Safety fqu toment 316 317 318 319 
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carefully 
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this section. 
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or 
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literature—describing 
t and services that will 
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refer- 


publi- 


AUGUST, 1958 
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Che advertising pages of the CNews 


..- your guide to products of importance 
and help to your plant safety program 


a on all the latest advances 
in safety products and services through 
the advertising es and new safety equipment 
features in the NATIONAL SAFETY NEWS. 

Should you want additional information or special 


consultation on your specific problems, don’t hesitate 
to write to the manufacturers. They welcome your 


ae will answer your questions without 


———— Oe oo 


Although the Council does not test or examine the 
products advertised or mentioned in the editorial 
features, staff engineers and technicians review all 
product information in an effort to determine that 
descriptions and performance claims are accurate. It 
should not be construed, however, that commercial 
products are approved or endorsed by the National 


‘Safety Council. 
fe 


Before you mail your 
Reader Service 








postcard . .. 


TAKE 


FIRST CLASS 
PERMIT Ne, 834 
CHICAGO, ILL. 











BUSINESS REPLY CARD 





Ne Pecstege Stamp Necesscry if Mciled im the United States 


ANOTHER 








5c— POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY— 


Reader Service Department 


NATIONAL SAFETY NEWS 


425 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 
CHICAGO Ii, ILLINOIS 


LOOK 
AT 


° the ADVERTISING 
pages 


° the NEW SAFETY 
EQUIPMENT section 








FIRST CLASS 
PERMIT No. 834 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


® the TRADE PUBLI- 
CATION section 











BUSINESS REPLY CARD 





Ne Pestege Stamp Necessary if Mailed im the United States 








5c— POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY—. 


Reader Service Department 


NATIONAL SAFETY NEWS 


425 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 
CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 


Make sure all the items you 
want to know more about 
are circled . . . check to 
make sure your name, or- 
ganization, and address are 
printed on the reverse side 
of the postcard . . . THEN 
mail it today. 
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LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 

Williams & Co., Inc. 

1109 South Preston Street 

MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
Satety Equipment Co. 





There’s a CESCO Representative Nearby Ready to 
Give Me Fast Action On Any Safety Equipment Need 


As a safety engineer, I expect two things from my safety equip- 
ment source—a complete line of all types of safety equipment and 
prompt delivery of my order. For years, CESCO has more than met 
these requirements on both counts. Their distributors are truly 
safety specialists in every sense of the word, who offer a well- 
engineered, top quality line of safety glasses, goggles, face shields, 
welding helmets, respirators, hoods—in fact all of my many safety 
equipment needs. Equally important, their distributors are located 
from coast to coast, ready to give expert safety equipment advice. 
Then, they back up their recommendations with fast delivery of 
my order. In most cases, I've found the CESCO distributor is able 
to fill my order from his own stock. 


Make a note of the CESCO distributor nearest you and 
call him next time you have a safety equipment problem 
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Respiratory 
Protection 





POCKET 


Respirator 





For Fast “On and Off” — or Continual Use 


NEW AO 


POCKET RESPIRATOR 


This recent addition to American Optical’s full line of engineered 
respirators has proved very popular from the outset. It fills a real 
need! Workers stepping from non-hazardous to questionable or 
hazardous areas and vice versa can whip it on and off intermittently. 
Or it can be worn for extended periods. There are sixteen filter car- 
tridges used in this respirator which protect against a variety of dusts, 
mists, fumes, vapors and gases. Your nearest AO Safety Products 
Representative can supply you. 


Always insist on 
& Trademarked 
Safety Products 


QUICK FACTS 


LOW IN PRICE — EXCEPTIONAL IN 
PERFORMANCE 


COMPACT — ONLY 3” x 3” x 2%”. 
LIGHTWEIGHT — ONLY 4 OUNCES. 

STURDILY BUILT FOR LONG LIFE. 

EASILY DISMANTLED — EASILY STERILIZED. 
REPLACEABLE PARTS AVAILABLE. 

3 COMPANION MODELS. 


@ COMPLETE INHALATION AND 
EXHALATION VALVE SYSTEMS 


SOUTHBRIDGE, MASS. 
Branches in Principal Cities 


1833-1958 +125 LEADERSHIP YEARS 
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